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Denver  and  Cincinnati,  May,  1880. 


Eey.  Ihomas  Crosby,  of  Fort  Simpson, 

B.  G.,  on  the  23d  of  February,  received 
twenty  Indians  into  the  church  on  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  and  baptism.  He 
has  now  twelve  girls  in  the  Home,  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Mc¬ 
Farland  Industrial  Home  at  Fort  Wran- 
gel.  He  reports  the  arrival  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Tongass  people,  for  molasses  to 
make  rum.  They  all  agreed  that  they 
would  do  differently,  if  they  had  a  teach¬ 
er.  Howlongmusttheywa.it? 

ALASKA. 

Many  of  the  societies  will  be  glad  to 
j  know  that  we  can  now  offer  at  the  low 
price  of  81.50,  a  book,  illustrated, 
which  can  tell  them  “all  about  Alaska”  . 
— an  inquiry  frequently  made — written 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  in  the 
earnest,  graphic  style  so  marked  in  his 
addresses,  which,  so  eloquent  with  fact, 
always  thrill  an  audience.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  this  book  can  not  fail  to  arouse 
attention  to  the  needs  of  this  far-dis¬ 
tant  part  of  our  land. 


Denver  and  Cincinnati,  June,  1880. 


I  — ... _ 

^  M  e  would  call  attention  to  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  appeal  for  $100  to  purchase  a  - 
large  canoe  for  the  use  of  the  mission 
school.  She  speaks  of  it  as  a  “luxury.”  I 
We  think  our  readers,  if  they  should  visit 
that  country,  would  consider  it  a  “neces¬ 
sity.’  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  horses 
and  carriages,  and  no  roads  lor  them  to 
travel  on,  where  almost  the  only  mode  of 
conveyance  is  a  canoe,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  such  becomes  a  necessity.  The 
money  can  be  sent  to  this  oflice.  Sabbath- 
!  schools  will  take  notice.  Who  will  help 
j  buy  a  canoe  ? *  1 

|  Important  Appointments.— The  Board 
j  of  Home  . Missions  has  recently  commis- 
I  smned  Rev.  F.  8.  Blaney,  of  the'  last  class 
j  at  Princeton,  for  Ghilcat,  Alaska;  Rev 
1  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  J 
1  Rev.  S.  D.  Fulton,  of  Texas,  for  New  ! 
Mexico;  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Cort  and  Rev 
Win.  C.  Cort,  for  Utah. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Vo uno  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Lyons 
recently  made  a  canoe  voyage  to  the.Hy- 
dahs,  in  Alaska. 

1 

Ihe  religious  press  has  given  pleasant 
words  of  commendation  of  “Alaska  and 
Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  It 
should  he  in  every  Sabbath-school  library 
and  mission  library  in  the  land.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.  Sent  postpaid 
for  $1.50. 


A  .  CANOE  FOR  FORT  WRANGLE, 
ALASKA. 


BY  MRS.  A.  R.  MCFARLAND. 

I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  the  little 
folks  who  read  the  Rooky  Mountain 
Presbyterian.  Do  you  know,  chil¬ 
dren,  that  we  have  no  roads  in  this 
country,  and  no  horses  and  carriages 
or  wagons  ?  Fort  Wrangle  is  on  Wran¬ 
gle  Island,  and  the  only  way  either  the 
missionaries  or  children  can  get  out 
'for  recreation  is  on  the  water.  We 
have  felt,  ever  since  coming  here,  that 
the  Mission  should  own  a  canoe.  But 
the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  get  it? 
My  object  now,  is  to  know  how  many 
are  willing  to  help  us  buy  one.  Such 
an  one  as  we  need  will  cost  ($100)  one 
hundred  dollars.  We  want  it  to  be  the 
property  of  the  “Home,”  so  we  can  have 
it  to  take  our  girls  out  whenever  we 
can  go  with  them.  It  would  be  good 
fun  for  you  could  you  see  my  girls 


paddle  a  canoe.  They  do  it  with  a  will, 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  give  us 
all  so  much  pleasure  as  to  feel  we  own¬ 
ed  a  craft,  and  our  friends  will  make  us  j 

very  happy  if  they  will  help  us  to  buy 
one.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  help  us 
can  send  their  contributions  direct  to 
me. 

Miss  Dunbar  and  I  are  willing  to 
give  $10  apiece  toward  it,  and  I  think 
we  can  raise  $10  more  here.  That  will 
be  $30;  pretty  good  start,  is  it  not? 
We  will  look  anxiously  for  responses, 
and  will  not  be  offended  if  the  older 
persons  help  us  too.  Now,  who  will 
help  us  to  this  luxury? 


1  Denver  and  Cincinnati,  July,  1880. 

t  ■'  —  ■  ■■  HI 

SITKA ,  ALASKA. 

BY  MISS  OI.INDA  AUSTIN. 

After  my  arrival  here  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  commence  my  school  until 
the  Indians  should  invite  me.  I  had  i 
not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  while 
father  was  holding  his  Russian  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  about  sixty  Indian  men 
and  women  came  in.  They  expressed 
a  wish  to  make  my  acquaintance  and 
have  me  commence  school.  I  took  thirty 
of  them  to  one  side  of  the  room,  wdiere 
there  was  a  blackboard,  and  wrote  on  ; 
it  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Then,  taking  In¬ 
dian  Bob  for  an  interpreter,  I  explain¬ 
ed  to  them.  Mr.  Brady  taught  the 
others  in  a  similar  manner.  There  are 
two  tribes  living  in  the  village.  We 
visited  one  of  the  chiefs  named  Anna- 
hoots  and  some  of  the  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  tribe,  and  informed  them 
that  on  Monday,  April  5, 1  would  open 
the  school.  Captain  Beardslee,  who  has 
shown  us  much  kindness  and  who  ac¬ 
companied  us,  said  that  they  should  use 
a  little  soap  and  water  upon  the  children 
before  sending  them  to  school.  The] 
hint  was  effectual,  for  the  children 
came  looking  very  clean,  indeed.  Some  j 
of  them  had  clothing  on,  but  most  of 
them  had  only  blankets.  To-day  I  had 
one  hundred  and  three  boys  and  girls, 
and  then  some  of  them  wanted  to  know 
if  the  men  and  women  could  not  come  | 
(also.  But  I  said  they  wTould  have  to 


wait  awhile.  I  want  to  give  the  most ' 
attention  to  the  children.  I  think  I 
will  try  and  arrange  it  so  that  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  in  the  week  I  can  devote  an 

i  hour  or  two  to  the  grown  people,  they 
seem  so  anxious  to  learn.  I  must  tell 
you  of  a  Mrs.  Holyrood,  an  Indian 
woman  that  is  married  to  a  white  man. 
As  she  can  talk  English,  it  was  thought 
that  I  could  obtain  her  services  as  an 
interpreter  in  the  school.  I  told  her 
that  Iliad  come  to  teach  the  Indians 
to  read  and  sew  and  be  good,  and  want¬ 
ed  her  to  help  me.  She  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  delighted,  and  said  she  was  so 
glad  that  they  had  some  one  to  teach 
them,  as  they  wanted  to  be  better. 
Upon  Captain  Beardslee  offering  to  pay 
her  a  salary,  she  declined,  saying  that 
she  wrould  willingly  help  me,  but  that 
she  would  not  take  any  money  for  do¬ 
ing  it.  She  wras  only  too  glad  to  help 
me.  The  Indians  very  much  addicted 
to  making  from  molasses  a  kind  of  rum 
which  they  call  Hoochinoo.  They  only 
need  an  empty  oil-can,  the  molasses  and 
a  fire,  and  they  will  soon  be  very  drunk, 
indeed.  Now,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  break  up  these  stills  entirely,  as 
they  are  so  small  that  the  Indians  can 
easily  carry  them  under  their  blankets 
and  no  one  is  any  the  wiser  for  it. 
Last  Friday  Captain  Beardslee  noticed 
the  peculiar  blue  smoke  in  the  Indian 
village  that  indicated  that  they  were 
making  Hoochinoo.  He  immediately 
sent  over  his  Indian  police,  who  found 
and  destroyed  over  two  hundred  stills ; 
but  not  before  one  of  the  squaws  had 
become  so  intoxicated  that  she  died 
soon  after. 

The  same  day  one  of  the  Indian 
women  came  and  wanted  to  know  if 

they  could  attend  church  on  Sunday, 
as  they  wvanted  to  prepare  their  cloth¬ 
ing  beforehand.  Consequently,  on  Sab¬ 
bath  about  eighty  of  them  were  pres^ 
ent.  Some  of  the  officers  on  the  ship 
came  over  and  helped  us  sing.  The 
Indian  women  were  dressed  in  calico, 
or  plaid  woolen  dresses,  shawls  and 
bright  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  well 
supplied  with  clothing,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  really  destitute. 


of  his  little  girl,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  the  piteous  cries  and  entreaties 
of  the  child,  tied  a  rope  around  her 
mother’s  neck,  and  towed  her  through 
the  water  behind  his  canoe  to  Fort 
W  ran  gel.  Here  the  brutal  wretch 
openly  defied  all  attempts  to  bring  him 

to  justice,  and  fortified  his  house  against 1 
all  attack. 

The  terrified,  sad-faced  child  became 
!  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  and  received 
the  name  of  Hettie  Whitley.  Love, 
kindness  and  the  cheerful  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  children  wrought  its  change 
upon  her  face,  but  there  was  always 
that  scared,  suffering  look,  as  of  a 
hunted  animal  wounded  to  the  death. 
She  never  rallied  from  the  effects  of 
that  dreadful  nervous  shock.  Even 
her  smile-  was  sad  and  fleeting. 

Often  in  the  night  she  would  awake 
screaming  with  fright  or  pain.  Her 
appetite  failed,  her  limbs  began  to  be 
paralyzed,  and  her  muscles  to  contract, 
and  her  body  wasted  away.  Patient 
and  quiet,  few  realized  how  much  she 
suffered.  Though  safe  in  the  Home, 
for  awhile  her  father  kept  her  in  fear, 
trying  to  get  her  away.  But  the 
friends  of  the  murdered  woman  be- 
seiged  the  murderer  in  his  house,  and 
for  three  months  Hettie  knew  that 
there  was  a  daily  attempt  to  kill  her 
father.  At  last,  on  that  bloody  day, 
the  fourteenth  of  January — when  our 
i  noble  old  chiefs  Towaat  and  Moses  were 
killed  by  the  Hoochenoo  tribe — Hettie 
saw  from  a  window  of  the  Home  the 
killing  of  her  father  by  her  mother’s 
relatives. 

Hettie  continued  to  grow  worse. 
Walking  became  difficult,  and  her  dis¬ 
ease  more  painful. 

On  Saturday,  February  21st,  she  had 
a  violent  attack — a  nervous  spasm. 
Hr.  Corlies  tried,  but  could  give  her 


Some  of  the  ladies  here  have  kindly 
offered  to  make  up  aprons  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  the  school 
and  to  be  put  on  every  morning  upon 
entering  the  school  and  taken  off  when 
they  leave.  The  children  are  very  apt. 
Some  of  them  read  a  little,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  will  be  able  to 
j  have  books.  They  take  great  delight 
in  singing,  and  I  do  hope  that  we  will 
soon  be  able  to  have  an  organ,  however 
|  small. 


Denver  and  Cincinnati,  August,  1880. 

Minnie  and  Katie,  two  of  the  inmates 
of  the  McFarland  Industrial  Home,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  united  with  the  church  at  Fort 
Wrangel,  Alaska.  The  many  friends  in¬ 
terested  in  that  mission  enterprise  should 
make  constant  prayer  that  the  girls  en¬ 
joying  its  temporal  advantages  may  also 
become  Christians,  and  thus  be  prepared 
hereafter  to  establish  Christian  homes. 


Revs.  Young  and  Lyons  were  absent 
seventeen  days  in  a  canoe  voyage  of  400 
miles,  visiting  all  the  leading  Hyvah  vil¬ 
lages  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska, 

EARL  Y  FR  FIT  IN  ALA  SKA . 

BY  BEY.  S.  HALL  YOUNG. 

Hied,  February  22,  1880,  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  Girls  in  Fort  Wran¬ 
gel,  Alaska,  Hettie  Kooseetke  Whitley,  j 
aged  about  eight  years. 

Listen  to  the  story  of  this  brief  life  i 
and  thank  God  for  a  brighter  lot.  Lit-  j 
tie  Kooseetke’s  father  and  mother,  j 
though  of  aristocratic  families  of  the 
Stickine  tribe,  were  both  notorious- 1 
ly  vicious.  They  both  engaged  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  manufacture  of  hoo-  j 
chenoo — that  vilest  of  all  strong  drinks. 
She  was  a  witness  of  frequent  drunken 
quarrels,  and  often  had  to  fly  with  her 
mother  from  the  insane  fury  of  her 
father. 

Kooseetke,  in  addition  to  these  trou¬ 
bles,  was  often  sick  with  inherited  dis¬ 
ease,  and  met  with  two  severe  accidents, 
once  falling  down  some  steps  and  in¬ 
juring  her  chest,  and  at  another  time 
falling  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  her 
spine.  From  neither  of  these  did  she 
ever  fully  recover. 

Last  summer  while  Imr  parents  were 
making  hoochenoo  at  their  lonely  fish¬ 
ing-place,  a  day’s  journey  by  canoe 
from  this  town,  the  father  in  a  drunken 
rage  shot  his  wife  dead  before  the  eyes 


little  relief.  About  midnight  she  ral¬ 
lied  and  the  pain  seemed  to  leave  her. 
Miss  Hunbar,  to  whom  she  clung  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  love,  and  whom 
she  wrould  not  permit  to  leave  her  sight, 
gave  her  some  of  the  bright  cards  sent- 
to  the  mission,  and  Hettie  gave  each 
of  her  friends  a  little  keepsake,  setting 
aside  for  Mrs.  McFarland  some  of  the 
prettiest. 

She  expressed  her  love  to  Jesus  and. 
said  that  she  had  no  fear  of  death. 
From  this  happy  hour  of  consciousness 
and  rest,  she  sank  into  a  stupor,  out  of 
which,  at  nine  o’clock  Sabbath  evening, 
her  Savior  called  her.  Beautifully  ar¬ 
rayed  for  her  long  sleep  by  the  loving 
1  hands  of  the  ladies  of  the  mission,  the 
happy  look  of  peace  and  health  came 
back  to  her  face,  and  she  lay  as  in  a 
restful  sleep. 


If  the  Herne  could  do  no  more  than 
bring  such  a  storm-tossed  life  back  to 
the  quiet  harbor  of  such  a  death,  its 
mission  was  a  noble  one.  But  when 
you  know  that  many  of  the  inmates  are 
saved  from  similar  scenes,  to  be  trained 
up  to  noble  womanhood,  you  can  all 
see  how  our  hearts  are  wrapped  up  ia 
the  success  of  this  noble  institution. 
Pray  and  work  to  save  these  children. 


Curiosities  from  Sitha.  Alaska. 

There  have  just  come  to  us,  from 
this  far-off  point,  below  the  setting  sun, 
so  far  as  our  office  is  concerned,  some 
really  beautiful  articles,  given  by  the 
children  in  Miss  C.  A.  Austin’s  school, 
in  order  to  procure  clothing  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  table-mats  are  finely 
woven  of  colored  grass  ;  there  are  some 
odd  little  boxes,  and,  above  all,  some 
toy  hats.  All  would  pronounce  them 
to  be  ‘‘cunning.”  One  Alaska  doll  has 
come  all  dressed  in  furs  to  her  chin ; 
not  very  appropriately  to  this  summer 
weather. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  fancy 
prices  for  these  articles,  in  view  of  the 
object  for  which  the  money  is  to  be 
spent.  Please  write  to  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Boyd,  Treasurer,  23  Centre  Street, 
New  York. 


That  Canoe. 

Of  course  the  first  response  for  the 
canoe  is  from  a  boy.  Hear  what  he 
says : 

Roseburg,  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  June  12,  ’80. 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  eleven  years  old. 

I  have  twenty-five  cents,  which  I  earned 
picking  potato  bugs.  They  are  your 
kind  of  potato  bugs — Colorado  bugs — 
which  have  spread  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  send  this  money  to  you  to  help 

buy  a  canoe,  or  boat,  for  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land’s  school  in  Alaska. 

Who  will  say  now  that  the  Colorado 
potato  bugs  are  of  no  use?  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  bugs  I  would  not  have 
gotten  the  money,  and  if  I  had  not 
gotten  the  money  there  would  have 
been  twenty-five  cents  less  sent  to 
Mrs.  McFarland  for  the  canoe  in  that 
far-away  Alaska 

1  saw  Mrs.  McFarland’s  appeal  in 
the  Rooky  Mountain  Presbyterian, 
sent  to  my  father  because  he  is  a  min¬ 
ister.  I  like  it  very  much,  and  think 
it  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  wish  every  boy  in  our  country 


would  pick  potato  bugs  on  behalf  of 
I  missionaries.  I  wish  1  could  give  more 
but  I  am  too  poor.  May  God  please 
n,iake  potato  bugs  send  the  gospel  all 
dver  the  world.  So  far  as  I  know,  this 
i|s  all  they  are  good  for. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention 
■o  the  wants  of  Alaska. 

Your  friend, 

Robt.  A.  Hamilton. 

Bet  us  hear  from  more  boys  who  are 
ready  to  help  the  Alaska  school-girls 
to  a  canoe  ride. 


Lottcr  from  llios  Austin,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

The  school  is  still  progressing  rapid¬ 
ly,  though  some  falling  off  owing  to  the 
Indians  going  away  to  fish  and  hunt  for 
the  summer. 

We  are  in  great  need  of  furniture, 
and  as  we  intend  to  use  the  same  room 
for  church  and  school,  the  furniture 
would  answer  for  both  purposes,  and 
could  be  made  here  at  less  expense 
than  to  be  sent  from  New  York.  We 
are  also  in  great  need  of  clothing.  The 
children  have  very  little  except  their 
blankets ;  calico,  unbleached  muslin, 
cheap  gray  flannel,  and  material  used 
for  overalls,  would  be  very  acceptable 
indeed.  We  have  been  been  obliged  to 
close  the  sewing-school  for  want  of 
materials. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  children  are  learning.  I 
have  a  large  class  who  read  very  well 
from  the  blackboard,  and  are  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  books.  I  do  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  get  them  before  long.  One 

of  the  Indian  men,  although  under¬ 
standing  English  very  well,  could  not 
read  a  word  when  the  school  was  first 
opened.  He  is  now  reading  in  the 
First  Reader.  He  has  been  trying 
very  hard  to  write  nicely,  so  I  gave  him 
a  slip  of  paper  and  told  him  I  would 
send  it  on  to  New  York,  if  he  wrote  his 
Bible  verse  well.  You  never  saw  any 
one  so  perfectly  delighted  in  your  life. 

[The  verse  was  John  iii.  16.  The 
writing  was  really  excellent.  We  wish 
we  could  give  a  fac-simile. — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Lyons  (the  missionary’s  wife) 
comes  into  the  school  in  the  afternoon 
and  has  a  class  of  boys,  and  says  it 
seems  as  if  she  could  see  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  them  every  day.  I  send  you 
this  mail  some  Indian  articles  which 
were  given  by  the  children  to  help  pay 
for  their  clothing.  Mrs.  Capt.  Beards¬ 
ley  has  sent  for  some  combs,  soap  and 
towels  to  keep  the  children  clean.  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  both  the  Cap¬ 
tain  and  his  wife  for  many  kindnesses 
in  my  missionary  work. 


Deliver  and  Cincinnati,  September,  1880. 

A  census  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  taken  April  j 
25,  1880,  shows  the  population  to  be  450,  j 
exclusive  of  the  Indian  population.  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  birth — 60  men,  1 1  women,  31  chil¬ 
dren;  citizens  by  naturalization — 83  men, 
14  women;  by  treaty — 123  men,  133  wom¬ 
en  and  children.  The  following  are  the 
nationalities  of  the  foreign  born:  Ireland 

131,  Scotland  3,  Germany  15,  Austria  6 
Canada  4,  England  12,  Turkey  1,  Finland 
1,  France  1,  Norway  2,  Switzerland  1, 
Newfoundland  1,  Sweden  .1. 

Bearing  Fruit. — “ Dear  Brother:  —  I 
have  read  your  book  on  Alaska,  and  am 
much  interested  in  the  work  there.  Here¬ 
in  I  send  you  check  on  New  York  for 
$100,  for  use  of  Home  Missions  in  Alaska. 
Yours  gratefully.”  Another  sent  his  check 
to  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  for 
$1,000. 


SITKA ,  ALASKA. 

by  -MISS  LINDA  AUSTIN. 

I  commenced  my  school,  April  5,  in 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  guard-house, 
with  one  hundred  and  three  children, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  had  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
one  day  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly 
the  children  have  advanced  considering 
the  want  of  material.  Four  black¬ 
boards  (two  of  which  were  used  for 
tables),  forty  slates  and  pencils,  and 
sixteen  benches  were  all  the  school 
contained.  Notwithstanding  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  they  all  learned  the  alphabet, 
and  a  great  many,  words  of  five  and  six 
letters.  During  the  week  they  also 
learn  at  least  one  new  verse  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  recite  to  their  pastor  Sunday. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  children  are 
now  reading  in  the  first  reader,  and 
others  are  ready  to  begin  as  soon  as  we 
obtain  books.  We  have  but  two  at 
present,  and  it  is  rather  inconvenient 
for  the  children  to  study  their  lessons, 
with  so  few  books.  The  other  day,  as 
Captain  Beardslee  was  walking  on  the 
beach,  he  saw  a  canoe  with  two  Indian 
boys  in  it,  and,  as  they  were  talking 
pretty  loudly,  he  stopped  to  listen  to 
their  conversation,.  One  of  them  was 


teaching  the  other  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  I  had 
taught  him  shortly  before.  Some  of 
the  older  ones  bring  lead  pencils  and 
1  paper  so  that  they  can  copy  the  ob¬ 
ject  lessons  to  take  home  to  their  par¬ 
ents  that  they  may  see  what  they  are 
learning. 

.  July  10.— We  have  moved  the  school 
to  the  hospital  building,  as  the  accom¬ 
modations  are  much  better.  We  have 
now  one  large  room  and  two  wash¬ 
rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other 
for  the  girls.  This  is  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  the  children.  The  first  day 
they  commenced  washing,  one  of  the 
1  boys  did  not  come  in  till  quite  late ;  he 
I  seemed  perfectly  astonished  to  see  the 
children  looking  so  clean  and  nice. 
Finally  he  exclaimed,  “Excuse  me,  I 
guess  I  go  and  wash  too.”  When  he 
came  back  he  said,  “I  look  better  now, 
don’t  I?  My  face  looks  clean  now.” 
This  was  one  of  my  greatest  reasons  for 
moving,  as  the  scholars  would  come  to 
the  guard-house  looking  very  dirty  in¬ 
deed,  and  there  wa§  no  place  to  wash 
j  them.  I  had  no  trouble  whatever  in 
having  the  place  cleaned,  ns  Captain 
Beardslee  very  kindly  sent  his  men  over 
to  do  all  the  hard  work,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  were  all  anxious  to 
help  me. 

A  great  many  of  the  Indians  are  now 
away  for  the  summer,  which  they  de¬ 
vote  to  hunting  and  fishing,  but  I  ex¬ 
pect  a  very  large  school  in  the  fall. 
There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  here, 
and  I  hope  we  -will  be  able  to  obtain 
means  to  carry  it  on.  The  Indians, 

•  ©yen, the  very  oldest,  are  like  children; 
you  have  to  show  them  how  to  do  every¬ 
thing,  even  to  keeping  clean.  The 
ranche  is  very  dirty  indeed,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  go  in  every  house  and  help 
them  to  clean  them  up  as  best  they  can, 
as  they  do  not  even  own  a  broom.  I 
wish  I  were  able  to  make  every  one  of 
them  a  present  of  one,  and  a  pail  of 
whitewash,  for  I  know  they  would 
profit  by  it,  as  they  are  very  anxious  to 
live  differently :  in  fact,  one  of  them 
told  me  that  the  Indians  had  been  talk¬ 
ing  among  themselves,  and  they  said 
they  wished  I  would  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  all  the  time,  so  that  they  might 


grow  up  like  white  children. 

I  earnestly  pray  that  God  may  waken 
up  some  of  the  people,  who  live  in 
pleasant  homes,  to  try  and  help  these 
poor  little  children  who  are  so  anxious 
to  learn  and  live  like  we  do,  and  who 
have  so  few  advantages.  Some  of  them 
come  to  school  with  only  a  blanket,  and 
a  shirt  made  out  of  salt-bags. 

FT.  W RAN  GEL,  ALASKA. 

BY  REV.  S.  HALL  YOUNG. 


June  17, 1880. — We,  i.  e.,  Miss  Dun 
bar,  with  six  of  the  larger  home  girls 
Mrs.  Young,  baby  Susie  and  myself, 
are  about  landing  at  Ft.  Simpson, 
whither  we  have  come  for  the  double 
purpose  of  recreation  and  studyin 
their  methods  of  work. 

Dr.  Corlies  and  his  family  started 
yesterday  to  do  educational  and  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  the  Tacons.  They 
went  by  canoe  and  will  remain  two  or 
three  months. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  also  started  yester¬ 
day  with  her  husband  for  the  Chilcat 
country.  He  is  to  take  charge  of  a 
new  trading-post  and  she  will  open  a 
mission  school. 

A  Mr.  De  Groff,  who  came  out  from 
New  York  City,  has  taken  charge  of  a 
similar  store  among  the  Iloochenoos,  on 
Admiralty  Island,  and  will  also  do  mis¬ 
sion  work  as  he  has  opportunity. 

Sarah  Dickinson  is  in  the  “Home,” 
and  Willie  is  under  my  charge  for  the 
present. 

July  10. — We  had  a  most  pleasant 
visit  at  the  British  missions,  and  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  I 
have  sent  the  Board  a  lengthy  report 
concerning  our  new  mission  to  the 
Hydhas.  By  building  a  new  town  not 


'  far  from  their  villages,  and  at  the  same 
time  holding  services  in  the  old  vil¬ 
lages  until  the  people  could  be  gather¬ 
ed  into  the  new  place,  we  could  estab¬ 
lish  a  second  Metlahkatlah  with  im¬ 
provements. 

The  Hydahs  themselves  are  ready  to 
assist  in  establishing  a  self-supporting 
mission  and  building  an  American 
town.  The  place  selected  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  is  more  favorable  than  either  Ft. 
Simpson  or  Metlahkatlah.  From  these 


missions  as  centers,  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  can  easily  be  reached. 

We  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Ft.  Simpson, 
where  I  baptized  the  infant  daughter  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Crosby.  The  girls  of  the 
Home  never  had  so  much  respect  and 
j  attention  paid  them  before.  On  Tues-  ! 
day  we  started  in  a  canoe  for  home,  with 
the  warmest  regard  for  Mr.  Crosby  and 
his  people. 

Stopping  at  Ft.  Tongass,  we  found 
the  two  principal  chiefs,  Kinanook  and 
Elbert,  at  home.  I  held  two  services 
in  Ivinanook’s  house.  The  Tongass 
people  want  instruction,  but  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  receive  it  from  Ft.  Simpson.  • 
They  have  for  some  years  rapidly  de¬ 
clined  in  numbers,  and  I  believe  in 
moral  character.  It  is  a  principal  point 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Hoo- 
chenoo. 

One  woman  instructed  at  Metlah¬ 
katlah  holds  a  little  Sabbath-school 
every  Sabbath,  but  complains  that  the 
people  will  not  listen  to  her.  They 
probably  number  altogether  about  300. 

We  had  head  winds  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Ft.  Wrangel  and  were  eleven 
days  making  the  passage.  MY  nearly 
ran  out  of  provisions,  and  the  last  two 
days  lived  almost  entirely  on  venison 
and  coffee,  the  latter  without  milk  or 
sugar.  The  weather  was  beautiful  but 
hot,  and  faces  and  hands  of  whites  and 
Indians  were  all  of  a  color.  We  reach¬ 
ed  home  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  latest 
news  reports  Mrs.  Dickinson  at  Hoo¬ 
chinoo,  where  her  husband  was  assist¬ 
ing  on  the  store.  They  expected  soon 
to  go  on  to  Chilcat.  Several  Chilcats 
were  recently  here  and  promised  to  aid 
and  uphold  her  in  her  missionary  ef¬ 
forts. 

She  needs  'primers,  first  readers  and 
cards  for  beginners. 

Dr.  Corlies  reports  that  he  and  Mrs. 
C.  have  opened  a  school  .with  fitty  pu¬ 
pils  at  the  mouth  of  the  Takoo  River. 
They  live  in  a  tent  and  will  follow  the 
Indians  to  their  salmon  fisheries. 


SITKA,  ALASKA. 

BY  REV.  G.  W.  LYONS. 

The  mission  at  Sitka  has  a  good  many 
drawbacks,  but  we  are  all  hopeful  and 


encouraged.  A  good  many  of  the  In¬ 
dians  are  away  now  at  their  hunting 
and  fishing  camps,  consequently  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  day-school  and  the 
feabbath  service  is  not  as  large  as  it 
has  been;  but  it  is  very  good  at  both. 
Miss  Austin  is  not  only  interested  in 
hei  school,  but  has  succeeded  in  inter¬ 
esting  the  scholars  very  much,  and  is 
certainly  doing  good  work.  Our  Sab¬ 
bath  services  consist  largely  of  singing, 
of  which  the  Indians  are  very  fond, 
reciting  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  other 
portions  of  Scripture,  accompanied  with 
v  hat  explanation  and  application  we 
think  they  can  understand.  As  soon 
as  possible  we  wish  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  them  in  their  own  language. 

We  have  moved  the  Indians  to  the 
old  hospital  building  recently,  where 
we  have  a  good  room  for  all  our  meet¬ 
ings.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bcardslee  have 
helped  us  very  much.  In  fact,  they 
have  fitted  up  this  room.  They  sent 
their  men  from  the  ship  to  scrub  and 
clean  and  whitewash.  They  also  fitted 
i  UP  a  washroom  for  the  boys,  and  also 
one  for  the  girls.  All  are  anxious  to 
wash  and  clean  up,  when  they  come  in, 
needing  soap  and  water.  This  room 
needs  benches  and  tables.  Glass  is 
needed  for  the  windows.  We  will  be 
obliged  to  get  wood  for  winter  use,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  it  the  cheaper.  We 
need  an  organ  very  much.  What  soci¬ 
ety  will  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  us  with 
one  ?  feabbath -school  papers  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  How  many 
Sunday-school  children  will  save  their 
papers  after  they  have  read  them,  and 
wrap  them  up  carefully  and  send  them 
to  us?  Who  knows  but  some  paper 
you  send  may  be  the  means  of  leading 
some  little  Indian  boy  or  girl  to  the 
blessed  Savior?  We  arc  anxious  to 
have  everything  in  good  trim,  so  that 
when  the  Indians  have  all  gathered  in 
for  the  winter,  we  can  push  the  work 
forward  without  interruption. 

The  work  needed  is  arduous,  and  we 
must  not  be  discouraged  if  great  results 
are  not  immediately  perceptible.  Yet 
the  promises  of  Jehovah  encourage  us 
to  ask  largely  at  his  hand. 

Pray  for  us,  friends  and  brethren, 


that  we  may  be  sufficient  for  these 
things,  that  all  needed  means  and  grace 
may  be  poured  out,  and  that  these  dark¬ 
ened  minds  that  are  looking  for  the 
light,  may  soon  be  led  to  the  Son  of 
righteousness. 

J  uly  12,  1880. 


Denver  and  Cincinnati,  October,  1880. 


Ox  the  evening  of  Thursday,  August  5, 
three  years  from  the  opening  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  the  McFarland  Industrial  Home 
moved  into  their  new  building.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  special  thanksgiving.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  girls  are  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  the  Home.  Let  continued  prayer  arise 
that  tl?ey  may  all  become  members  of 
Christ’s  family. 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  is  spending  two 
months  with  the  Chilcats,  Alaska.  A 
suitable  minister  would  find  an  inviting 
field  among  them.  Address  Drs.  Kendall 
and  Hickson,  23  Centre  Street,  New  York 
City. 

THE  ALASKA  INDIAN  DOCTOR' j 

BY  REV.  JOHN  G.  BRADY. 

The  Indian  doctor  is  called  ischl  in 
his  own  tongue,  and  shaman  in  the 
Russian.  When  a  male  child  is  born 
with  a  curly  lock  of  hair,  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  is  to  be  a  doctor.  He  is  care¬ 
fully  fostered  by  his  parents  and 
friends.  His  hair  is  not  cut  nor  comb¬ 
ed,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  eat  clams,  crabs 
or  any  beach  food.  It  is  seldom  that 
an  infant  is  born  with  the  desired 
curly  lock.  Years  ago  the  credulous 
were  deceived  by  designing  relatives 
who  would  present  the  child  with  a 
curl  made  by  hand.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  boy  with  a  genuine  curl  makes  his 
appearance.  There  are  others  who  as¬ 
pire  to  the  position  and  influence  of 
doctor.  When  one  dies,  an  Indian  will 
go  upon  the  roof  and  call  for  the  yake 
or  demon  who  dwelt  in  the  body  which 
is  now  lying  in  state  and  surrounded  by 
mourners.  If  he  comes  he  will  be  apt 
to  enter  into  one  of  the  young  men  who 
are  standing  around  the  corpse.  He 
falls  as  if  he  were  shot  dead.  This  is 
the  sign  that  the  old  doctor’s  demon 
has  entered  into  the  man.  He  is  taken 
off  to  one  part  of  the  house  and  cover- 1 


ed  with  a  blanket.  He  pretends  to  be 
wholly  unconscious.  There  is  a  tacit 
understanding  between  the  man  who 
calls  the  yake  and  the  one  into  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  enter.  Sometimes  a 

Indian  will  fall  so  violently  as  to  injure 
his  head.  This  has  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  bystanders.  Others  who  have 
neither  curly  hair  nor  are  possessed, 
become  doctors.  Often  a  nephew,  the 
doctor’s  sister’s  son,  is  the  favored  one. 
All  candidates  must  endure  the  test. 
When  the  proper  time  arrives  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  be  initiated  goes  to  the 
tomb  of  a  doctor  whom  he  chooses  as  a 
sort  of  patron.  He  is  attended  by  two 
watches  of  relatives,  four  in  each.  The 
test  is  an  absolute  fast  for  eight  days. 
He  sleeps  one-  or  two  nights  in  the 
dead-house.  The  watchers  are  to  see 
that  he  does  not  break  his  fast.  He  is  i 
allowed  the  use  of  tobacco.  These 1 
persons  who  guard  him  are  usually  rcl-  j 
atives.  While  he  is  fasting  he  makes 
up  his  songs  which  he  will  sing  when 
called  upon  to  cure  a  sick  person.  His 
guard  learn-  the  same  songs,  for  they 
are  to  be  his  attendants  in  the  future 
when  he  practices  his  arts. 


WHA  T  BOYS  CAN  DO. 

IIollidaysburgi,  Pa. 

April,  eighteen  months  ago,  we  or¬ 
ganized  a  band  of  seven  members  call¬ 
ed  the  “Alaska  Club,”  each  boy  pledg¬ 
ing  himself  to  five  cents  a  month  for  | 
the  education  of  an  Indian  boy.  Mrs. 
F.  and  myself  have  the  general  super¬ 
vision  as  they  meet  alternate  Saturdays 
at  our  houses ;  but  the  boys  manage 
the  meetings  themselves.  As  you  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pres¬ 
byterian,  they  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  sing  a  hymn,  then  have  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Business  matters  are 
then  attended  to.  We  talk  of  the  trials 
of  the  poor  Indians,  the  boys  often  ex¬ 
pressing  individual  opinions  on  the 
subject.  One  boy,  whose  parents  are 
not  professing  Christians,  has  not  miss¬ 
ed  a  meeting  in  eighteen  months.  An¬ 
other  boy  has  an  old  hen  and  sells  her 
eggs.  The  boys  read  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Presbyterian  and  adjourn 


with  the  “missionary  hymn.”  Forty- 
one  dollars  we  have  sent  in  that  time. 
Ladies  must  work  as  well  as  pray  to 
have  the  meetings  a  success,  cheer  the 
boys,  encourage  them  in  their  work 
and  always  be  at  the  meetings  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  soon  they  will  find  everything 

moving  along  cheerily  and  successfully. 
“The  festival”  they  managed  them¬ 
selves,  and  carried  cream  from  quite  a 
distance  to  make  ice-cream. 

1  had  sent  $27.50  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  the 
boys  desiring  it  should  go  to  furnish 
books,  maps,  etc.,  for  the  school  at 
Sitka,  Alaska.  We  will  now  keep  the 
balance  of  our  money  until  the  close  of 
the  year. 

I  trust  God  will  be  with  us  as  in 
times  past.  Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  H.  J. 

P.  S. — I  should  have  said  our  num¬ 
ber  has  increased  to  eleven  members, 
not  all  as  prompt  as  they  should  be, 
yet  we  must  not  complain,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  pay  up  back  dues. 


Denver  and  Cincinnati,  November,  1880. 


The  larger  pupils  in  the  McFarland  In¬ 
dustrial  Home,  Alaska,  have  committed 
half  the  Shorter  Catechism.  They  have 
also  read  in  course,  and  had  explained  to 
them  by  Miss  Dunbar,  the  four  Gospels. 
Five  of  them  have  united  with  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Church  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Asia  is  not  so  difficult  to  reach,  or  so 
much  out  of  the  world,  as  some  of  the 
Home  Mission  stations  of  our  land.  The 
new  mission  station  at  Chilcat,  Alaska,  is 
dependent  for  its  mail  on  chance  vessels. 
The  tMoqui  Mission  is  120  miles  from  the 
post-office,  across  an  unsettled  country.  A 
box  of  missionary  clothing,  sent  last  De¬ 
cember  to  the  Zuni  Mission,  only  reached 
them  on  the  18th  of  September  of  this 
year,  being  nearly  ten  months  on  the  way. 
The  Zuni  Mission  is  also  rejoicing  in  the, 
arrival,  after  many  months  of  travel,  ot  a  I 
cabinet  organ  anc^a  sewing  machine,  and 
hearty  thanks  are  extended  to  the  kind 
donors  thereof.  A  bell  is  greatly  needed. 

A  Saw-mill  Wanted. — An  incident  in 
the  experience  of  a  missionary  in  New 
Guinea  is  just  now  applicable  to  the  want 
of  a  saw-mill  in  Alaska.  No  general  ap- 


peal  for  small  sums  is  made,  but  perhaps 
some  wealthy  man  or  woman  will  furnish 
the  $2,000  needed.  The  offer  can  be  made 
to  this  office,  when  full  particulars  will 
be  given.  The  New  Guinea  missionary 
writes: 

]  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  our 
visit  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Fly  River. 
When  you  are  surrounded  by  two  hundred 
natives,  and  those  cannibals,  armed  with 
poisoned  spears  and  arrows,  and  your  boats 
are  high  and  dry  on  a  mud  bank  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  it  is  not  a  very  poetical  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  experience  at  such  a  time. 
Those  who  were  immediately  around  us 
wanted  us  to  sing,  and  there  we  were  sitting 
on  a  log,  singing,  “O’er  the  gloomy  hills  of 
darkness.”  I  am  not  very  sure  that  we 
kept  good  time,  because  we  had  one  eye 
on  the  boats  and  the  other  on  the  natives, 
and  we  were  longing  for  the  rising  tide. 
Many  of  the  natives  were  armed  with 
poisoned  spears  and  arrows,  and  we  knew 
that  there  were  currents  and  mud  flats  and 
sand  banks  along  the  coast,  and  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  felt  that  whether  the  Society 
had  had  steam  or  not  before,  the  time  had 
now  come  for  a  small  steamer,  and  that 
we  ought  to  have  in  some  form  or  other 
steam-power  to  commence  our  work  in 
that  great  island.  I  came  home  with  these 
ideas,  thinking,  like  most  young  men,  that 
I  had  only  to  lay  them  before  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  they  would  see  the  advisability 
of  the  thing  at  once.  Well,  the  directors 
listened  very  respectfully,  as  they  always 
do,  and  when  they  heard  the  whole  thing 
they  shook  their  heads  very  doubtfully, 
as  they  generally  do.  It  was  a  question 
of  steam,  and  they  could  not  see  it.  But 
you  know  ladies  are  proverbially  farther 
sighted  than  gentlemen,  and  much  quicker 

1 

in  perception.  When  1  went  to  Dundee, 
and  was  staying  there  with  my  respected 
hostess,  she  got  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  fact  was  we  had  New  Guinea 
for  breakfast,  New  Guinea  for  dinner,  and 
New  Guinea  for  supper,  and  by  the  natur¬ 
al  law  of  assimilation  she  had  a  good  deal 
of  New  Guinea  in  her  composition.  The 
end  of  it  was,  that,  after  mature  considera¬ 
tion  of  course,  she  said:  “I  will  write  the 
directors  and  tell  them  that  I  will  provide 
the  sort  of  steamer  they  think  best  for 
opening  up  the  country.”  Well,  that  letter 
had  a  wonderful  enlightening  effect  upon 
the  directors.  Very  much  more  so,  I  fear, 
than  many  of  our  letters  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  field.  They  all  began  to  say  at  once 
that  really  steam  was  a  very  necessary 
thing  after  all.  So  the  little  Ellangowat 
was  purchased  and  equipped,  and  made 
her  way  steaming  out  from  England 
through  the  canal  to  Australia,  and  began 
her  work. 


—  -■  ■  - u 

ITEMS  FE  OM  SITKA. 

Difficulties  and  discouragements 
abound  here.  However,  we  came  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  them,  and  that  which 
concerns  us  most  now  is  how  to  meet 


and  overcome  them.  The  first  im¬ 
pressions  that  Indians  receive  from 
their  white  brethren  are  frequently 
unfavorable.  The  first  impressions  are 
usually  the  most  lasting,  especially 
when  they  are  renewed  by  every-day 
experience.  A  goodly  number  of  the 
whites  here  care,  or  seem  at  least  to 
care,  nothing  for  their  own  souls,  and 
of  course  it  would  not  be  expected 
that  they  would  care  more  for  the  souls 
of  the  poor  Indians.  They  set  before 
them  constant  examples  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  hire  them  to  indulge  in  the 
lowest  vice.  There  seems  to  be  indeed 
I  slight  hopes  for  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  case  of  those  most  advanced  in 
life;  and  certainly  there  would  seem 
like  almost  as  slight  a  chance  for  hope 
in  case  of  the  younger  ones  being- 
brought  up  amid  such  surroundings. 
But  we  have  hope  for  these — some  of 
them  anyhow.  Of  course  we  would 
not  think  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  case  of  either  young 


or  old ;  but  as  human  agencies  are 
generally  employed  in  carrying  forward 
his  work,  we  can  at  least  judge  from 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  that  patience 
will  also  of  necessity  have  her  perfect 
work  if  anything  is  ever  accomplished. 
But,  as  I  have  remarked,  we  have  hope 
for  the  young.  Theyr  love  to  sing  the 
gospel  songs,  and  readily  remember 
short  passages  of  Scripture.  They  do 
not  of  course  catch  much  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  at  first,  but  this  will  come  as 
knowledge  increases.  When  the  seed 
is  sown  God  giveth  the  increase.  They 
enjoy  attending  school  and  religious 
services,  but  many  can  not.  do  so 
during  the  summer.  The  parents  go 
away  on  their  hunting  expeditions  to 
provide  their  supplies  for  the  winter, 
and  are  often  gone  a  month  or  two, 
the  children  necessarily  accompanying 
them.  When  they  have  all  returned 
to  spend  the  winter  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  much. 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  here 


and  in  the  East  we  have  the  means  to 
|  make  our  school -room  comfortable,  and 
i  we  hope  to  have  it  entirely  so  by  the 
time  the  most  of  the  Indians  have  re¬ 
turned  for  the  winter.  But  we  need 


some  tilings  to  make  the  room  at¬ 
tractive.  Prominent  among  our  needs 
is  an  organ.  This  has  been  mentioned 
previously,  but  we  expect  to  importune 
the  Presbyterian  Church  persistently 
until  we  receive  it. 

We  desire  to  have  an  interesting 
and  profitable  time  at  Christmas.  How 
many  of  those  who  read  this  will  be 
willing  to  render  us  some  assistance  in 
this  undertaking?  We  wish  to  have  a 
Christmas  tree.  There  are  many  trees 
here,  beautiful  evergreens  too,  but  we 
would  be  ever  so  glad  if  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  mission  would  send  us 
some  things  to  put  on  the  tree.  We 
think  it  would  be  better  to  give  pres¬ 
ents  that  will  be  of  use  to  those  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  Some  of  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls  are  not  half  clad,  and  some 
article  of  clothing  would  add  very 
much  to  their  comfort.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  might  be  able  in  this  way  to 
attend  school  who  can  not  come  for 
want  of  clothing.  Coats,  pants,  dresses, 
shawls,  stockings,  shoes,  suspenders, 
handkerchiefs,  or  any  such  articles, 
would  be  just  the  thing.  They  should 
be  of  coarse,  substantial  material,  and 
if  done  up  in  packages  of  less  than  Jour 

pounds  weight ,  could  he  sent  to  us  hy 
mail  at  a  small  cost.  If  sent  hy  mail  1 
we  would  he  more  certain  of  receiving 
them  in  time. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  think  of 
Christmas  a  good  while  before-hand. 
This  is  necessary  if  we  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  anything  by  that  time.  The  mail 
only  comes  to  Sitka  once  a  month,  and 
we  can  not  receive  an  answer  to  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  to  our  friends  in  the  East 
sooner  than  two  months  after  writing 
it.  The  steamer  that  runs  to  Sitka 
leaves  Port  Townsend  the  first  of  every 
month;  so  in  order  for  anything  to 
reach  us  in  time  for  Christmas,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  it  to  be  at  Port  Town¬ 
send  before  the  first  of  December.  It 
requires  almost,  if  not  altogether,  two 
weeks  for  mail  matter  to  reach  Port 
T.  from  the  East.  Thus  if  you  send 
us  anything,  even  by  mail,  it  will  have 
to  be  started  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  November.  Will  not  the 
pastors  who  notice  this  appeal  call  the 


attention  of  their  people  and  Sabbath- 
schools  to  it,  and  take  the  pains  to  in¬ 
struct  the  children  how  to  do  up  their 
parcels,  and  how  to  direct  them  so 
they  will  reach  us?  And  how  many 
Sunday-school  classes  or  individual 
scholars  will  undertake  to  furnish  us 
with  something  for  our  Christmas  tree  l 
We  know  a  great  many  little  boys  who 
could,  by  saving  a  few  cents  from  their  1 
spending-money,  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  stockings,  or  handkerchief,  and  send 
to  us ;  and  little  girls  who  could  make 
a  dress  or  coat,  and  send.  Will  you  do 
it?  If  you  do,  and  send  your  name 
and  address,  we  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  our  Christmas  tree,  if  we  have 
one,  and  what  we  did  with  your  gift. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  go  to 
work  soon.  There  is  no  danger  of  too 
many  responding,  and  as  this  work  will 
need  to  be  all  over  by  the  middle  of 
November,  you  will  still  have  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  for  Christmas  at  home. 
We  need  the  help  of  God’s  people,  and 
what  we  ask  now  will  necessitate  little 
or  no  self-denial  on  your  part.  May 
your  prayers  go  up  to  God  in  behalf  of 
his  work,  and  a  small  portion  of  your 
alms  come  up  to  Sitka  for  our  Christ¬ 
mas  tree.  Address  to 

The  Mission,  Sitka,  Alaska. 


Denver  and  Cincinnati,  December,  1880. 


The  United  States  revenue  cutter  Thos. 
Corwin  found  that  500  of  the  700  inhab¬ 
itants  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  near  Belli  - 
in Straits,  Alaska,  had  died  of  starvation. 
The  traders  had  introduced  liquor  there, 
which  caused  them  to  neglect  laying  up 

their  usual  supply  of  provisions.  When 
will  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country 

demand  that  Congress  provide  both  law 
and  government  for  that  large  section  of 

our  land  ?  _ _ 


the  gospel  and  the  sa  w-  , 

MILL. 


Rev  John  G.  Brady  reports  the  ar- 

ral  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  during  August 

it  of  a  party  of  Hoonas  and  laku- 

tB  with  sea  otter  skins.  One  of  then 

im.be r  purchased  a  long  buck  saw ; 

r  mun 


boots  ;  another  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  ; 
several  brought  in  their  children  and 
fitted  them  out  with  entire  new  suits 
from  head  to  foot ;  others  exchanged 
their  skins  for  blankets. 

A  San  Francisco  schooner,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  visited  Sitka  after  halibut. 
It  took  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
tons  of  salted  fish  back  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  worth  $100  per  ton.  This  opens 
another  industry  that  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  carried  on  by  the  natives. 

He  again  reiterates  his  former  sensi 


! 


ble  views  that  the  Church  must  teach 
the  people  how  to  improvo  their  re¬ 
sources  and  material  circumstances  as 
well  as  give  them  the  gospel.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Indian,  properly,  is  not  content 
with  a  blanket  to  cover  his  nakedness, 
he  wants  suitable  clothes  for  himself 
and  family.  He  is  not  content  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  off  the  dirt  floor  from  a 
common  dish  with  his  fingers,  but 
wants  a  chair,  table,  dishes,  knives, 
forks,  etc.  He  requires  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  diet.  He  is  not  content  to 
raise  his  family  with  a  number  of  other 
families,  in  the  same  room,  mid  scenes 
of  debauchery  and  lewdness,  but  feels 
that  their  only  safety  is  in  having  a  j 
separate  house,  where  they  can  have 
the  privacy  of  a  family  life.  Now, 
separate  houses,  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  better  diet,  clothes,  etc.,  all 
greatly  increase  the  annual  expense  of 
the  family.  To  meet  this  increased 
expense  the  Indians  emerging  from 
heathenism  and  heathenish  customs 
must  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning 
more  money.  To  Christianize  the  In¬ 
dians  without  helping  them  to  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  new  methods  of  earning- 
money  is  to  impoverish  and  make  them 
more  wretched.  The  work  of  the 
Church  is  only  half  done  in  giving 
them  the  gospel ;  she  must  also  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  live  a  Christian 
life.  In  our  Indian  work  in  New 
Mexico  and  other  portions  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  encourage  the  people 
in  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  and  farm¬ 
ing ;  in  Alaska  encourage  them  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fisheries  and  the  production  of 
fish-oil  on  their  own  account. 

The  first  step  in  the  material  work 


in  Alaska  is  a  saw-mill.  However 
anxious  the  Christian  natives  may  be 
to  have  separate  homes  for  their  fami¬ 
lies,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
procure  the  necessary  lumber  for  the 
erection  of  their  houses.  Several  times 
leading  Indians  have  said  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries :  “We  would  not  ask  you  to 
give  us  lumber,  but  would  gladly  pay 
for  it,  if  there  was  a  mill  here  to  make 
it.”  When  Messrs.  Cutting  &  Co.  es¬ 
tablished  a  salmon  cannery  at  Sitka 
the  natives  soon  earned  the  money  to 
purchase  their  own  boats  and  expensive 
fish-nets,  and  thereby  increased  their 
ability  to  build  and  comfortably  fur¬ 
nish  homes  and  support  their  families. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  part  of  the  mission  j 

work  to  create  material  industries  as 
well  as  give  gospel  privileges.  Tf  any 
church  or  individuals  will  furnish  $2,000 
to  purchase  and  erect  a  saw-mill  in 
Alaska,  they  will  furnish  some  of  the 
natives  with  employment,  and  furnish 
the  materials  at  a  reasonable  rate  with 
which  they  can  erect  homes  for  them¬ 
selves. 

I  It  is  a  common  remark  of  the  people 
when  urged  to  better  lives :  “IIow  can 
we  do  better,  and  how  can  we  keep  our 
girls  pure,  while  several  families  are 
compelled  to  live  and  sleep  in  the 
same  room?”  Concerning  this  subject, 
Rev.  Mr.  Brady  writes  :  “If  these  people 
are  to  be  separated  into  families  of  one 
man  and  his  wife  and  children,  they 
must  be  assisted  by  the  Missionary 
Society  or  the  Government.  A  saw¬ 
mill  WILL  AID  THEM  MOST.  And 
they  should  be  required  to  pay  for 
what  they  get.  The  country  is  full  of 
resources,  and  the  people  strong  and 
willing  to  work.  They  are  ready  for 
such  an  undertaking.  This  division 
into  families  will  secure  better  order 
in  their  daily  affairs — more  regular 
j  hours  of  eating  and  more  regular  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  children  at  school.  It 
would  go  far  toward  breaking  up  the 
worst  evil  of  all — witchcraft.  Their 
civilization  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  their  Christianization,  each  assist¬ 
ing  the  other.  The  minister  should 
have  a  sort  of  imperial  authority  to 
organize  and  put  them  to  work.  Un- 


less  the  -Board  gives  attention  to  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritul  inter¬ 
ests  of  these  people,  I  believe  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  will  be  accomplished. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  save  these 
tribes.  Teach  them  and  help  them  to 
live  as  good  citizens  here  upon  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  * 
them,  by  sound  gospel  instruction,  to 
become  citizens  of  a  better  country.” 


New  York  and  Cincinnati,  May,  1881. 


The  Missionary  Tidings  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  says:  “A  year  ago 
we  heard  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  pleading  | 
in  his  inimitable  way  for  $1,000  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  Board  for  Alaska.  Ihe  man 
for  the  work  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Well,  the  Presbyterians  began  theirs  with 
one  woman.  Where  are  our  women  for 
this  work?” 

San  Francisco,  March  30. — A  Port 
Townsend  dispatch  says  advices  from 
Sitka  state  that  the  Indians  at  Hoochenos  f 
were  reported  to  have  burned  two  of  their 
number  at  the  stake  for  some  offense  not  | 
stated. 

Sanitary  and  educational  systems  have 
been  imposed  on  the  Indians  at  Sitka  by 
Commander  Glass,  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Jamestown,  and  are  meeting  with  decided 
success.  There  is  much  regret  at  the 
prospect  of  his  departure,  on  the  relief  of 
the  Jamestown  by  the  steam  corvette  Wa- 
chusette. 

A  signal  service  station  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  Sitka. 

Commander  Glass  seems  to  be  carrying 
forward  the  work  so  well  inaugurated  by 
Commander  Beardslee,  now  in  the  East. 


Extract  of  letter  from  Alaska, 
dated  March  5,  1881 : 

Much  has  been  accomplished  here 
during  the  past  six  weeks.  Captain 
Glass  has  been  prime  mover.  He  first 
called  the  traders  together,  and  had 
them  agree  not  to  ship  any  more  mo¬ 
lasses.  This  was  done  willingly  by 
nearly  all,  though  there  was  a  little 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  one  or  two. 
His  next  step  was  to  arrest  some  white 
men  who  were  distilling,  and  to  raid 
the  Indian  town.  The  results  to  the 
whites  you  know.  Be  assured  that 
sentence  will  have  a  restraining  power 
upon  those  who  were  not  caught.  It 
will  be  especially  effective  upon  the 
minds  of  the  natives 

The  whole  Indian  village  has  been 
cleansed,  the  houses  numbered  and  the 


fronts  whitewashed,  and  a  correct  cen¬ 
sus  taken.  Each  child  is  located. 
This  is  done  by  giving  it  a  card  with 
the  number  of  the  house  in  which  it 
lives,  and  the  number  it  occupies  in 
the  house — thus:  House  No.  28,  boy; 
No.  5,  age  8.  The  Captain  compels 
all  to  attend  school,  and  holds  the  head 
man  of  the  house  responsible  for  his 
own  and  all  the  children  who  abide 
under  his  roof.  Some  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  ;  so  they  were  arrested,  locked  in 
the  guard-house,  fed  on  bread  and 
water  for  a  few  days  and  fined  a  few 
blankets  in  the  bargain.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  what  a  sober  effect  this 
sort  of  discipline  has  had  upon  them. 
I  have  been  in  the  ranch  several  times 
since  the  raid,  and  have  not  heard  the 
noise  of  a  drunken  person.  I  could 
not  say  so  much  for  any  previous  visit. 
The  attendance  at  school  has  reached 

nearly  200  some  days.  On  Sabb  ith 
they  are  crowded  in  like  sardines  in  a 
box,  and  then  all  can  not  get  in.  They 
are  really  in  earnest  to  do  better.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see  how  they  have  gone 
to  work  since  they  stopped  making 
liquor.  The  storekeepers  have  done 
a  better  business.  They  buy  now  goods 
of  every  kind,  and  appear  to  be  hap¬ 
pier.  B. 


W»nto<l-Lo»vri 

“I  had  a  deeply  interesting  letter 
from  Miss  Linda  Austin,  SitKa,  Alaska, 
in  reply  to  one  I  wrote  when  I  sent  the  , 
infant  class  cards  to  her.  She  said  the 
Indians  were  delighted  with  the  cards, 
some  of  them  wearing  them  around 
their  necks  in  little  calico  bags.  Then 
she  wrote  of  the  little  children,  some 
of  them  only  four  years  old,  who  came 
to  school  barefooted  in  the  snow,  and 
famished  with  hunger  as  well  as  per¬ 
ished  with  cold.  They  said  if  they 

could  only  give  the  children  a  piece  of 
bread  when  they  came,  they  would  be 
able  to  study  better.  She  added  that  ! 
ten  cents  would  buy  a  loaf,  and  if 
enough  children  who  cared  for  these  | 
little  ones  would  contribute,  they  might 
be  able  to  keep  them  from  actual  starv¬ 
ation.  Further  than  this,  she  made  no 
request.  Providentially  this  letter 
came  just  in  time  to  have  that  part  of 
it  read  to  the  Sunday  school,  when  the 
question  was  submitted  to  them  as  to 
receiving  something  at  the  Christmas 
festival  or  giving  something,  and  I 


think  it  had  great  weight  in  the  de¬ 
cision.  It  was  enthusiastically  decided 
to  give  instead  of  to  receive.  The 
classes  were  advised  to  select  their  own 
objects,  and  several  of  them  have  de¬ 
cided  to  send  “loaves  of  bread”  to 
Alaska.  The  infant  class  is  very  eager 
about  it.”  I.  H.  J. 

CI1ILCOOT  RANCH,  ALASKA. 
by  mrs.  SARAH  dickinson  (native  teacher). 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  of  January 
came  to  hand  yesterday.  I  am  so  hap¬ 
py  to  hear  from  friends  in  a  far-off 
land  and  sending  to  me  a  commission. 
I  thank  God,  and  through  him  we  re¬ 
ceive  all  things,  and  I  hope  that  through 
his  grace  and  help  I  will  succeed  in 
my  undertaking.  The  Indians  in  this 
place  are  very  anxious  to  learn  about 
Christ.  They  are  daily  looking  for  a 
minister  to  come  to  this  place,  to  be  a 
shepherd  to  father  them  from  the  lost 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.  I  believe  this 
is  a  large  field  for  the  word  of  God  to 
be  planted,  that  when  a  storm  assails 
it  will  stand  steadfast  unto  salvation. 

1  have  had  80  scholars,  but  now  only 
i  64.  They  are  learning  words  of  three 
letters,  and  can  sing  some  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  hymns.  They  are  improving  fast. 

I  have  taught  them  to  pray  in  their 
own  language,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
i  hymns.  And  ail  their  spelling  I  trans¬ 
late  for  them  so  that  they  may  know 
the  meaning.  I  never  saw  a  people  so 
anxious  to  learn  as  they  are.  From 
80  to  100  attend  our  meetings  on  a 
Sunday. 

Our  little  school-house  is  not  finish¬ 
ed.  It  is  but  small,  16x30  feet;  so  I 
hope,  after  a  little  time,  we  will  have 
a  larger  one.  The  head  chief  of  this 
lower  village,  by  the  name  of  Don  a- 
wauk,  says  when  a  minister  comes  he 
will  be  the  first  to  become  a  Christian, 
that  his  tribe  may  follow  after.  The 
upper  Chilcat  is  about  15  miles  up  the 
river.  Those  Indians  come  down  daily 
to  trade  their  furs,  which  they  traffic 
for  to  the  interior  Indians.  Shot-witch 
is  the  name  of  their  chief.  He  and  his 
I  son  say  when  a  minister  comes  they 
will  all  come  down  here  and  build  their 
houses.  They  attend  my  meetings 


when  they  are  down  here.  I  often  ! 
wish  that  some  of  my  Christian  friends  j 
in  the  East  were  to  see  these  poor  lit-  ; 
tie  boys  and  girls  coming  to  school  this  ; 
winter,  barefooted,  and  one  cotton  shirt 
and  not  very  good  at  that,  in  the  snows 
and  cold  to  learn  about  Christ — the 
glass  standing  6  degrees.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  I  showed  them  a  picture  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross.  O,  how  they  felt,  poor 
|  things  !  I  told  them  what  he  suffered 
[  for  our  sakes.  I  had  a  little  tea-party 
for  our  scholars,  showing  them  how 
Christians  live,  and  how  they  keep  that 
day  in  memory  of  Christ  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  all  mankind  if  they  will  only 
believe  and  be  ■‘saved. 

All  that  I  have  of  school  material  is 
five  First  Readers,  which  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me.  If  our 
friends  were  to  see  those  boys  and 
girls,  poor  things,  their  hearts  would 
melt  in  pity  for  them.  Before  I  left 
Wrangel,  during  the  time  I  was  inter¬ 
preting,  Mr.  Young  said  he  would  try 
and  get  me  more  salary,  and  at  that 

time  I  was  getting  8120  per  year. 
That  is  not  much  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  everything  is  so  dear,  and  I  have 
a  family — a  boy  and  girl,  13  and  14 
years  old.  I  have  told  you  all  about 
my  school,  and  now  you  are  the  judge  | 
of  my  wants.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
all  errors,  as  I  have  no  blank  forms  to 
fill.  1  trust  in  God  for  all  things,  for 
he  remembers  those  that  believe  in 
him.  So  I  conclude  at  present. 

March  3,  1881. 

Bella-Bella,  B.  C.,  Mar.  17,  ’81. 
j  Dear  Dr.  Jackson  : 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  you 
these  lew  lines  from  my  new  home,  the 
name  of  which  you  will  see  at  the  head 
of  this  letter.  Probably  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  place — an  Indian  village  on 
Campbell  Island,  between  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Millbank  Sounds. 

My  husband  was  appointed  to  the 
Forks  of  Skeena  River,  but  on  reaching 
FortSiuipson  we  found  that  Bella-Bella 
was  the  more  needy,  so  we  returned. 

During  the  winter  we  have  complet¬ 
ed  our  dwelling-house,  and  a  very  neat 
school-house,  24x40,  which  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  church  for  ths  pres¬ 
ent.  There  are  about  six  hundred  peo- 


pie  in  this  nation,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom  live  here,  the  rest  in 'I 
three  tribes — two  north,  one  south  of 
this  place.  They  are  exceedingly  daik 
as  regards  religion,  but  very  anxious 
to  see  the  light.  About  twenty  persons 
have  connected  themselves  with  the 
church  as  members  on  trial.  The 
young  people  are  learning  to  read  very 
nicely.  They  have  commenced  to  build 
!  family  dwellings,  and  we  expect  a  great 
part  of  the  new  village  will  be  built 
this  year.  We  trust  you  will  be  able 
to  make  us  a  call  when  you  come  this 
way  again. 

We  are  pleased  to  read  in  the  R.  M. 

P.  of  the  success  that  attends  the  la- 
i  bors  of  your  missionaries  in  Alaska,  as 
also  in  other  places. 

C.  S.  Tate, 

Methodist  Missions,  Bella-Bella,  B,  C. 

A  CANOE  TRIP  TO  THE  HYDAHS. 

BY  KEV.  HALE  S.  YOUNG. 

On  Monday,  April  19,  1880,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Lyon  and  myself  started  in  a  large 
canoe,  having  a  crew  composed  of  Lot 
‘as  captain,  one  other  Stickeen,  a  young 
man  of  good  character,  a  Tsimpshean, 
member  of  Mr.  Crosby’s  church,  and 
two  Hydah  men  of  influence.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  in  these  missionary 
trips  that  the  crew  be  Indians,  “well 
born’’  and  influential,  to  disarm  suspicion 
and  make  “Klosh  tumtttm,”  good  feeling. 
Our  crew  entered  into  the  work  heartily 
and  were  a  great  help  in  all  our  talks.  ; 

Leaving  Fort  Wrangel  we  pass  south  ; 
through  Zinovia  Strait,  Prince  Earnest 
Sound  and  Clarence  Strait  for  seventy- 
five  miles,  when  we  passed  into  a  most 
lovely  bay  to  a  perfect  harbor  ;  shelter¬ 
ed,  picturesque  and  lovely.  At  its 
head  is  Kusan,  the  finest  in  situation 
and  appearance  of  all  the  Indian  villages 
of  this  Archipelago.  It  is  on  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Cape  Grindall. 

The  town  contains  the  finest  ances¬ 
tral  poles  and  some  of  the  best  native 
houses  on  the  coast.  It  is  clean  and 
picturesque.  The  contrast  between 
these  Hydah  towns  and  those  of  the 
Tlinkits  is  very  marked  in  many  partic¬ 
ulars  and  all  in  favor  of  the  Ilydahs. 

The  people  were  all  absent,  with  the 


exception  of  two  old  women,  one  of 
them  being  the  mother  of  Sanheit,  the 
most  influential  chief  of  the  place.  She 
ushered  us  into  his  house,  which,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Indian 
architecture  I  have  seen,  I  will  describe 
it. 

The  house  is  fifty-five  by  fifty  feet, 
its  walls  at  the  caves  twelve  feet.  Its 
roof  supports  are  six  beams,  the  central 
one  on  each  side  being  a  huge  log  per-  i 
fectly  rounded  and  smooth.  These  are 
all  held  up  by  posts,  four  of  which  are 
wide  and  fantastically  carved.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  planks  hewn  out 
with  an  edge  and  fitted  over  each  other 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  leakage. 
The  sides  are  boarded  with  some  kind 
of  lumber,  except  the  front,  which  is 
weather-boarded  with  lumber  procured 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  fitted  with  sash 
and  door. 

Inside  we  have  in  the  center,  first  the 
seven  foot  square  fire-place  covered  with  1 
gravel.  The  smoke  escapes  by  an  aper-  < 

ture  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  fixed  with 
a  sort  of  wooden  awning,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  ropes  and  so  can  be  shifted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  wind 
and  rain  from  beating  into  the  house. 
Surrounding  the  fire-place  is  a  floor  of 
hewn  planks  of  sufficient  width  to  allow 
fifty  or  seventy-five  persons  to  sur¬ 
round  the  fire. 

This  lower  space  is  inclosed  by  planks 
thirty  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide  and  four  inches  thick,  set  on  edge. 
These  are  beautifully  hewn  and  on  the 
face  fronting  the  fire  are  skilfully  carved 
and  painted  totemic  images.  At  the 
top  of  these  is  a  platform  four  feet 
wide,  inclosed  by  four  other  planks  of 
about  the  same  width  and  workman¬ 
ship.  From  the  top  of  these  a  platform 
extends  to  the  walls.  On  this  upper  plat¬ 
form  are  built  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
profusely  ornamented  with  carving  and 
scroll  work  and  contains  Sanheit’s  bed 
and  some  furniture  and  pictures,  among 
which  I  noticed  two  pictures  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  portrait  ofPio  Nono. 
The  presence  of  these  last  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  two  of  Sanheit’s 
boys  are  in  a  Catholic  school  at  New 
Westminster.  The  rest  of  the  upper 


|  platform  is  occupied  by  numerous  boxes 
containing  blankets,  dried  salmon,  ber¬ 
ries,  oil,  etc.  The  house  is  larger  than 
ordinary  but  is  surpassed  in  size  by 
two  or  three  in  the  village.  It  is  warm 
and  clean. 

The  pole  in  front  of  it  is  about  sixty- 
five  feet  high  and  most  grotesquely 
carved.  Its  cost  was  300  blankets 
costing  $3.00  a  piece.  Another  pole 
in  front  of  one  of  thfe  houses  of  Scowel, 
the  old  head  chief,  is  the  finest  pole  on 
the  coast, /having  none  of  the  hideous 
caricatures  of  totemic  animals  so  gen¬ 
erally  found  on  these  poles,  but  instead 
faces  of  white  men,  eagles  beautifully 
executed  and  a  design  of  scroll  work 
running  through  it,  all  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  trained  artist.  This  pole 
was  made  by  Kenowan,  a  half-breed, 
the  head  chief  of  Klingnan,  a  man  of 
fine  character  and  unbounded  influence. 
Kenowan  was  known  as  the  finest  jewel¬ 
er  and  native  carver  in  this  part  of 
Alaska. 

Mrs.  Young  and  I  have  adopted  as 
our  daughter  his  little  daughter  Susie, 
whom  we  found  at  Fort  Wrangel  with  her 
aunt  and  who  has  inherited  her  father’s 
brightness  and  has  already  won  her  way 

to  a  very  warm  place  in  our  hearts. 
Kenowan  has  been  dead  three  years. 
Many  other  fine  houses  and  poles  oc¬ 
cupied  our  attention  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Kusan  is  altogether  the  most 
pleasant  looking  Indian  village  I  have 
ever  seen.  But  the  sad  signs  of  decay 
are  upon  it.  Multitudes  of  old  houses 
now  falling  into  decay  show  a  popula¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago  treble  that  at  pres¬ 
ent.  There  are  no  medicine  men  and 
the  people  bury  all  their  dead,  and 
have  liberated  o'  their  own  accord  their 
slaves.  We  pushed  on  some  distance 
farther,  and  camping,  fell  in  with  Sanheit 
returning  from  fur  hunting.  He  talk¬ 
ed  most  sensibly.  He  is  desirous  of 
I  having  a  mission  established  among  the 
!  Hydahs  to  save  his  people.  He  has 
been  somewhat  brought  under  llomish 
influence  but  would.  I  think,  cordially 
support  a  Protestant  minister  should 
one  go  to  his  village.  Many  of  the 
young  people  of  Kusan,  especially  the 
young  women,  have  left  the  place  and 


gone  to  Masset,  Metlahkatlah,  Fort 
Simpson  and  Fort  Wrangel,  and  some 
are  in  Victoria. 

Some  of  them  are  having  dissolute 
lives  at  these  places,  but  some  are 
married  to  Christian  Indians  and  thus 
the  seed  is  being  planted  at  Kusan. 
From  the  great  number  of  the  children 
the  population  seems  to  have  passed 
the  turning  point  of  decay  and  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  number  of  those 
who  reside  at  Kusan  now  is  173,  most 
of  these  being  young  people. 

We  sent  messages  by  Sanheit  to 
Scowel,  whom  we  could  not  find.  He 
is  very  old,  so  fleshy  that  he  can  hard¬ 
ly  work  and  entirely  blind.  So,  al¬ 
though  he  has  in  time  past  wielded  al¬ 
most  absolute  power  at  Kusan,  his  au¬ 
thority  has  fallen  mostly  into  the  hands 
of  Sanheit. 

The  following  day  we  visited  the 
potato  and  salmon  ranches  of  Kiska  and 
Kitkoon,  two  principal  men  of  Kusan, 
and  received  the  same  encourment  from 
them.  A  granddaughter  of  Kiska  being 
enrolled  for  membership  in  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  home. 

Two  more  days  brought  us  safelv 
around  Cape  de  Chacon,  the  stormy 
and  dangerous  point  of  the  island,  a 
rough,  rocky  promontory,  the  scene  of 
many  canoe  and  schooner  wrecks. 

Meeting  with  no  worse  catastrophe 
than  sea-sickness,  which  tried  Mrs. 

Lyons’  missionary  spirt  sorely,  we  pad- 
died  around  the  point  to  a  little  securely 
sheltered  harbor,  where,  it  being  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  we  encamped  to  spend  the 
Sabbath.  Here  we  found  George  Mar¬ 
tin,  a  Kusan  chief,  a  half-breed;  Jim. 
another  half-breed  of  influence  ;  Nestow 
and  Kitkoon  Sr.,  two  other  chiefs  from 
the  same  place;  sornj  more  Kusan  In¬ 
dians  and  quite  a  number  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Island  Hydahs,  mostly  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  from  Masset,  where  Mr. 
Sneeth,  a  Methodist  missionary,  is  doing 
a  good  work.  We  spent  a  delightful 
Sabbath.  The  people,  many  of  whom  I 
was  well  acquainted  with,  attendants  in 
past  days  at  my  church  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
seemed  genuinely  glad  to  see  me.  We 
had  two  religious  services  and  many 
talks.  The  Kusan  people  begged  for  a 


teacher,  but  they  all  urged  that  if  a 
mission  be  established  in  the  Hydah 
country  it  be  on  the  Metlahkatlah  plan, 
at  least  so  far  as  getting  a  saw-mill  and  | 
if  possible  a  store  .near  them.  Said 
they,  “It  is  impossible  for  our  young 
men  to  break  away  entirely  from  their 
old  customs  and  vices  so  long  as  they 
stay  in  these  native  houses,  many  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  same  house,  living  in  dirt  and 
squalor  and  talking  of  wrong  things. 

“We  ask  no  gifts.  We  will  buy  the 
lumber  and  the  goods  and  build  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  town.  The  saw-mill  would 
pay  its  builder  well.”  They  are  all 
pleased  with  what  they  have  seen  of 
Metlahkatlah. 

The  men  of  this  town  are  noted  for 
their  progress  and  enlightenment.  Our 
intercourse  with  the  Massct  Christians 
was  most  pleasant.  Of  course  we  avoid¬ 
ed  making  promises.  We  left  there 
Monday  morning  with  warm  hearts. 

Half  a  day’s  sail  up  Cordava  Bay,  a 
most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  studded 
with  picturesque  islands,  brought  us  to 
Klinquan,  formerly  the  most  populous 
of  the  Hydah  villages,  but  now  sadly 
fallen  into  decay. 

The  destructive  effects  of  the  evils 
brought  long  ago  by  the  whites  and 
then  left  to  run  their  terrible  course 
unchecked  by  any  attempt  at  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  reduced  what  was  once  a  large 
town  to  a  desolate  looking  hamlet  of 
thirteen  houses  and  a  forest  of  decay¬ 
ing  totem  poles. 

The  town  is  most  beautifully  situated, 
its  harbor  excellent,  the  soil  better 
adapted  for  cultivation  than  that  of  any 

other  place  we  visited.  But  there  are 
a  few  good  houses  with  a  fine  looking 
sot  of  people  inhabiting  them.  There 
are  but  seventy  souls  at  present  resid¬ 
ing  there.  The  head  chief  of  the  town, 
Kow,  an  old  man  of  noble  bearing  but 
nearly  blind,  was  most  pleasant  and  as 
delighted  as  a  child  at  our  visit.  I 
could  not  talk  long  enough  about  the 
Savior  and  his  salvation  to  satisfy  him. 
He  was  genuinely  earnest  in  his  seek¬ 
ing  the  way.  His  son,  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  good  sense,  said  that  if 
one  mission  was  established  in  Cordava 
Bay  the  towns  of  Klinquan,  Kaikonb 
Kovanglas,  Howkan  and  Suhuhan  would 


leave  their  present  location  and  unite 
to  form  one  town  about  the  mission. 

The  middle  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
Klinquan,  Howkan  and  Suhuhan  was 
in  his  opinion  the  most  eligible  point 
for  the  forming  of  a  new  village  which 
should  unite  all  the  Hydahs  as  they 
became  well  disposed  toward  the  mis¬ 
sion.  He  described  a  place  so  located 
(which  I  afterwards  saw),  where  there 
was  an  Indian  village  once  of  which 
there  is  now  no  trace  but  the  clearing. 
A  good  stream  is  close  by  and  plenty  of 
ground  for  potatoes.  He  advocated  the 
Metlahkatlah  plan  modified. 

We  staid  in  Kenowan’s  house,  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  Kusan  described  above.  It 
is  in  care  of  Kenowan’s  brother,  who 
however,  does  not  reside  at  Klinquan 
now,  but  has  the  position  of  teacher  at 
Masset  under  Mr.  Sneeth.  All  Klin¬ 
quan  friends  expressed  themselves  as 
most  anxious  for  educational  advant¬ 
ages. 

A  CANOE  TRIP  TO  THE  HYDAHS. 
by  rev.  s.  hall  young. 

PART  II. 

A  three  hour’s  sail  before  a  brisk 
wind  brought  us  to  Koianglas  and  to 
the  house  of  Iltatsi  the  chief.  This  is 
a  rather  shabby  town  and  few  people 
reside  there.  The  houses  are  not  so 
good,  and  there  are  only  eight  of  them. 
But  old  Iltatsi  is  not  behind  the  other 
Hydahs  in  any  good  respect,  and  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Cor- 
dava  Bay,  but  his  cry  urns  like  that  of 
others;  “Saw-mill  and  store  along  with 
the  school  and  church.” 

There  are  about  eighty  inhabitants 
in  this  town.  Ivaikoni  is  on  the  large 
outside  island  about  six  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Koianglas;  but  as  it  is  only 
inhabited  during  the  fur  sealing  time, 
which  had  not  quite  arrived,  we  did 
not  go  there.  Koianglas  people  do  not 
seem  to  hold  very  affectionately  to  their 
town,  but  would  leave  it  for  a  mission 
near  there.  Iltatsi  deplored  the  fact 
that  all  their  brightest  youth  left  there 
to  go  to  places  where  they  could  have 
more  educational  and  business  advan¬ 
tages.  “The  establishment  of  a  good 
mission,”  he  said,  “would  stop  that.” 

Howkan  is  only  five  miles  distant  on 


the  same  island  and  we  sailed  there  the 
same  day.  This  is  the  largest  place  of 
all,  having  about  twenty  good  inhabited 
houses.  I  do  not  admire  the  situation 
at  all.  There  are  apparently  a  dozen 
better  sites  near  by.  The  chief  men 
were  all  at  home.  They  crowded  down 
to  our  canoe  to  greet  us.  A  young 
chief  named  Skotlkah  took  us  at  once 
into  his  house.  There,  almost  before 
we  were  fairly  seated,  all  the  men  of 
any  distinction  in  the  village  crowded 
in  to  hear  our  message.  I  told  them  of 
my  mission,  our  objects  and  wishes  for 
them.  I  told  them  I  wished  to  get 
their  minds  on  the  subjects,  that  I 
might  forward  their  words  to  those 
who  sent  me.  They  listened  to  our 
talks,  followed  by  those  of  our  crew,  in 
silence,  and  then  asked  till  morning  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  to  say. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  came  in 
again  and  one  after  another  delivered 
a  speech.  They  all  spoke  of  the  time 
when  they  were  very  numerous;  then 
the  white  men  came;  disease,  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  crime  followed  ;  they  began  to 
die  off.  But  the  whites  introduced 

improvements,  food  and  clothing  and 
goods,  which  repaid  them  for  the  evil. 
And  now  they  wanted  this  best  gift  of 
all — the  knowledge  of  God.  We  gladly 
preached  Christ  to  them.  They  urged 
that,  should  a  mission  be  established, 
it  might  be  in  or  near  Howkan.  They 
are  rather  proud  of  their  town,  whose 
houses  are  mostly  large  and  new,  and 
are  loath  to  leave  it.  But  they  said 
they  would  do  so  rather  than  have  no 
mission.  They  asked  that  some  man 
be  urged  to  put  up  a  saw  mill  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mission,  in  order  that 
the  building  of  a  new  town  might  be 
made  easy.  They  would  buy  the  lum¬ 
ber  and  make  the  mill  pay  expenses. 
They  like  the  joint  stock  company  plan 
of  Mr.  Duncan.  Many  spoke  of  their 
anxiety  that  their  children  should  be 
educated.  They  say  that  they  lose  a 
great  many  of  the  most  promising 
youth,  because  of  their  desire  to  get 
an  education.  Some  of  them  were 
pleased  with  my  invitation  to  send  their 
girls  to  theddome  at  Fort  Wrangel,  and 
promised  compliance.  The  country 


showed  nearly  three  hundred  inhabit¬ 
ants,  acual  winter  residents,  besides 
many  others  who  are  transitory.  There 
are  no  medicine  men  nor  witchcraft 
troubles.  The  greatest  evil  now  in 
their  midst  is  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  Hoochenoo.  They  spoke  of  and  de¬ 
plored  this  themselves.  There  were 
a  great  many  children  in  the  place  and 
they  seemed  to  be  healthy  and  free 
from  scrofulous  taints.  A  brighter  set 
of  children  I  have  not  seen  in  Alaska. 
We  were  struck  with  the  progress  made 
by  these  Hydahs  who  have  never  seen 
a  minister  in  their  town  before.  If 
unaided  they  have  made  such  progress, 
how  rapidly  they  would  advance  with 
help!  They  spoke  of  being  surrounded 
with  missions,  but  their  own  nation 
left  out  in  the  cold,  to  work  out  their 
own  destructionl 

Leaving  Howkan,  half  a  day’s  sail¬ 
ing  before  a  fair  wind  brought  us  to 
Suhuhan,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  the 
last  of  the  Hydah  towns.  On  our  way 
we  passed  what  seemed  to  us  several 
eligible  sites  for  the  location  of  a  mission. 
The  whole  bay  is  full  of  fine  harbors, 
good  beaches  and  pleasant  islands.  It 
is  wonderfully  stocked  with  fish  and  its 
islands  with  deer,  bears  and  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals.  Suhuhan  is  a  pleasants 
ooking  town,  with  several  new  house- 

in  it.  It  has  an  excellent  beach  and 
good  harbor.  We  did  not  meet  with  as 
warm  a  reception  as  at  the  other  towns. 
We  soon  found  that  the  cause  of  the 
coldness  was  the  fact  that  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  chief  was  at  his  potato  ranch, 
a  few  miles  farther  on,  and  the  rest 
were  afraid  to  countenance  us  for  fear 
of  his  displeasure,  so  we  concluded  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  so  gave 
the  order  to  push  on  at  once  to  his 
j  place.  Here,  by  feeding  the  old  hard- 
faced  man  and  soothing  him  down  with 
the  right  sort  of  speeches  we  won  him 
completely  over.  The  result  of  our 
talk  was  that  he  offered  to  go  back 
with  us  to  Suhuhan  in  the  morning 
and  enforce  our  talk  with  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  I  took  him  and  three  other  influen¬ 
tial  men  who  were  with  him  back  to  the 
town.,  leaving  Mr.  Lyons  “by  the  stuff. 


A  pouring  rain  did  not  dampen  our 
zeal.  AtBuhuhan  we  had  an  enthusiatic 
meeting,  contrasting  brightly  with  the 
chilly  reception  of  the  day  before. 
Though  slow  to  promise  that  they 
would  forsake  their  town  in  case  a  mis¬ 
sion  be  established  near  them,  they 
promised  support  and  the  education  of 
t'leir  children.  Here  I'saw  Kenowan's 
wife,  who  has  now  another  husband. 
She  expressed  herself  as  pleased  that  I 
had  her  little  daughter  and  formally 
gave  me  the  child  for  my  own,  promis¬ 
ing  also  to  bring  her  other  two  daugh¬ 
ters  up  this  summer  and  place  them  in 
the  Home.  Another  woman  begged 
me  to  give  her  little  girl  a  place  in  the 
mission.  She  will  be  brought  to  the 
Home  soon;  she  is  a  beautiful  little 
half-breed.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
of  this  place  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty. 

We  returned  to  the  chief’s  ranch 
and  spent  the  night  there  and  the  next 
day  pushed  on  to  Ivlowack.  Here  we 
were  Kindly  received  and  entertained 
by  Mr.  Egbert,  manager  of  the  cannery. 
Not  many  Indians  were  here  at  that 
time,  the  fishing  season  not  having  be¬ 
gun.  What  few  were  there  were  very 
low  and  degraded  as  a  general  thing. 
The  Ivlowack  tribe  is  a  miserable  rem¬ 
nant,  numbering  only  thirty-seven, 
drunken  and  worthless.  Most  of  the 
rest  were  Honejas,  both  tribes  being 
branches  of  the  Hlinkit  family.  Molas¬ 
ses,  American  whisky  and  the  lusts  of 
the  whites  have  made  Klowack,  the 

Indian  part  of  it,  the  worst  town  in  the 
archipelago.  We  could  do  little  besides 
talking  to  a  few  influential  men,  and  so 
we  pushed  on  the  next  day,  camping 
over  Sabbath  at  an  old  Honeja  village. 

Monday  we  reached  the  town  of 
Honeja  or  Tucksekon.  Not  a  single 
inhabitant  was  at  home.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  town  we 
visited.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
island  channel  and  its  site  seems  to 
have  been  selected  for  its  inconven¬ 
ience;  its  only  redeeming  feature  being 
a  fine  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  village.  There  are  twenty-two 
houses  small  and  great.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  600  to  700.  The 


poles  and  dead  houses  are  most  grotes¬ 
que  and  whimsical.  The  transition  from 
the  Hydah  towns  to  Honeja,  is  from 
semi-civilization  to  barbarism.  Honeja 
is  dirty,  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  in 
comparison  with  the  Hydah  towns,  and 
the  few  citizens  of  the  place  whom  we  met 
at  these  ranches  were  brutalized  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  indulgence  in  Hoochenoo. 
However,  there  were  some  exceptions 
and  a  live  missionary  could  work  a  great 
change  in  a  few  years.  But  we  could  i 
find  none  of  the  principal  chiefs,  all  be¬ 
ing  away  fur  hunting  or  procuring  fish- 
eggs  and  halibut,  therefore  I  can  not 
give  you  their  full  opinion  on  the  mis¬ 
sionary  question. 

The  evening  found  us  at  Hamilton 
and  Fontaines  saw  mill,  where  we  were 
warmly  received  and  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained.  The  time  till  a  late  hour  was 
spent  in  straightening  out  the  lumber 
account.  Leaving  the  next  morning, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  May  5,  brought 
us  joyfully  home. 

The  result  of  the  trip,  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  gained  is  concerned,  was  dis¬ 
appointing  only  in  one  respect  and  that 
is  in  the  number  of  the  Hydahs.  There 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  supposed. 
The  mortality  among  them  for  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  frightful.  But 
from  all  that  1  could  see  and  hear  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  death-rate  has  reach 
its  turning-point  and  the  tribe  is  on  the 
increase.  The  main  reason  for  so  think-  j 
ing  is  the  great  number  of  healthy  chil¬ 
dren.  But  in  appearance,  intelligence, 
morality,  enterprise,  art,  general  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  civilization,  the  Hydahs 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  tribe  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  were 

the  proper  man  to  take  hold  of  the  work 
and  the  proper  plan  to  be  adopted,  in 
a  very  few  years  an  improved  Metlah- 
katlah  could  be  established  on  Cordava 
Bay,  a  center  of  light  and  truth.  Five 
or  six  years  of  the  hardest  work  Mr. 
Duncan  had  to  do  among  the  Tsims- 
heans  is  already  done  among  the 
Hydahs.  They  are  no  longer  savages. 
Their  eagerness  for  instruction,  their 
docility,  their  ready  faith,  is  undoubt¬ 
ed.  I  found  a  few  who  have  heard  and 


received  with  joy  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation  and  "whom  I  believe  to  be 
true  Christians.  Could  a  man  be  found 
of  tact  and  business  knowledge  as  well 
as  Christian  zeal,  or  could  an  earnest 
minister  find  and  take  with  him  to  this 
lonely  bay  a  Christian  man  with  enough 
capital  to  start  a  small  saw-mill  and 
trading-post,  it  would  insure  success  to 
both  missionary  work  and  secular  busi¬ 
ness  ;  or  could  a  minister  start  a  mission 
jn  this  bay,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
could  soon  gather  around  him  a  large 
community  of  Christians.  He  could  ob¬ 
tain  civil  control  over  them,  evil  influ¬ 
ences  could  be  barred  out  and  a  self  sup¬ 
porting  community  of  Christian  natives 
could  be  permanently  established.  Such 
a  mission  would  not  have  the  heavy 
I  weight,  financial  and  social,  to  carry 
that  has  been  weighing  down  this  mis¬ 
sion.  I  am  assured  that  bhould  such  a 
mission  be  establish  there,  those  who 
have  left  their  homes  because  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  other  places 
would  begin  to  return  and  the  com¬ 
munity  would  fill  up  fast  enough.  And 
[  am  also  assured  that  if  our  church 
does  not  immediately  take  steps  to  oc¬ 
cupy  this  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
field  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  before 
us,  for  they  have  more  hold  upon  the 
Hydahs  here,  than  upon  any  other 
class.  The  call  is  loud  and  urgent. 
First  Chilcat,  then  Hydah,  then 
Qoongah,  and  we  have  control  of  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska.  In  my  facts  and  sta¬ 
tistics  I  have  kept  carefully  within  the 
truth. 


WHAT  ONE  LITTLE  GIRL  DID 
FOR  ALASKA. 

She  was  an  invalid  at  the  time, 
though  she  is  much  better  now,  and 
able  to  sit  up  and  to  use  her  hands  to 
paint,  write  and  make  pretty  fancy 
things.  But  two  years  ago  Gertie  was 
a  great  sufferer,  and  spent  most  of  her 
time  on  a  little  bed  in  the  corner  of  the 
large  sitting-room,  for  she  wanted  to  be 
where  she  could  watch  the  children  at 
their  play  and  see  the  ladies  who  came 
in  to  talk  with  her  mamma  and  grand¬ 
mother.  This  suited  everybody  nicely 
for  both  the  children  and  elder  people 


liked  to  be  where  Gertie  was.  The 
new  games  must  be  spread  out  before 
her ;  the  new  books  read  to  her ;  she 
J  must  be  consulted  about  dollie's  ward- 

I  robe,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  new 
,  baby-house.  Even  her  brother  Charlie’s 
big  dog  felt  at  home  on  the  floor  by 
Gerties’  bedside.  So  you  see  it  wasn’t 
a  bit  like  a  sick  room,  but  a  nice,  sun¬ 
shiny  place,  bright  with  vines  and  pic¬ 
tures,  musical  with  children’s  voices, 
the  canary  bird’s  singing,  and  Etta’s 
practicing.  No  wonder  all  mamma’s 
callers  preferred  the  sitting-room  to 
the  parlor  (unless  they  were  very  for¬ 
mal  indeed),  and  so  Gertie  heard  a 
great  deal  of  “grown-up”  talk  about 
I  church  matters,  missions  and  such 
things,  until  she  grew  very  wise. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  there 
was  so  much  excitement  about  build¬ 
ing  a  home  and  school  for  the  girls  in 
Alaska,  she  heard  a  lady  say  to  her 
mother,  “I  wish  we  could  do  something 
for  Alaska.  These  stirring  appeals  of 
Dr.  Jackson  s,  and  Mrs.  McFarland’s 
touching  letters,  drive  me  nearly  wild, 
let,  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  give  an¬ 
other  penny  just  now,  for,  you  know, 
we  have  just  sent  $100  and  those  two 
boxes  to  our  Home  Missionary  family.” 

After  the  lady  had  gone,  Gertie  said, 
“Mamma,  I  would  like  tog've  the  silver 
I  piece  grandpa  gave  me  last  Christmas,  to 
help  build  a  home  for  those  poor  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Mamma  said,  “And  I  will  contribute 
the  $5  he  gave  me,  Gertie.  I  am  so 
1  glad  you  thought  of  it.” 

When  grandma  heard  of  it  she  added 
another  $5,  and  so  a  grand  beginning 
was  made,  and  the  interest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  increased  as  it  was  discussed,  and 
everybody  wondered  how  it  was  that 
they  had  not  thought  more  about 
Alaska  before. 

Those  who  had  taken  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Presbyterian,  read  it 
more  carefully,  and  took  pains  to  lend 
it  to  others,  who  were  not  long  in  sub¬ 
scribing  for  themselves.  In  a  very 
short  time  over  $50  was  sent  to  the 
New  York  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions, 
and  when  Mrs.  Graham  sent  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Mrs.  McFarland  and  her 
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school,  we  all  agreed  that  it  belonged 
to  Gertie,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  effort  to  help  send  the  news  of  our 
precious  Savior  to  the  poor  heathen 
girls  in  that  far  away  part  of  our  land. 
Gertie’s  offering,  which  was  so  much 
blessed  and  multiplied  by  the  offerings 
of  others,  was  a  treasured  keepsake, 
the  last  Christm  .s  gift  her  dear  grand¬ 
father  bad  ever  given  her,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  they  bad  folded  the  tired  ) 
hands  to  rest,  but  they  knew  that  he 
was  praising  God  in  the  sweet  summer 
land  beyond  the  stars. 

We  never  doubted  but  that,  as  Ger¬ 
tie’s  mamma  said,  “Grandpa  would 
love  to  have  us  use  his  last  gilts  just  , 
this  way,  and  he  is  glad  if  he  knows 
that  they  have  gone  on  errands  for 
Jesus.” 

And  may  we  not  believe  that  Gertie 
will  find  her  treasure  laid  up — nay, 
even  increased  an  hundred  fold — and 
awaiting  her  when  she  goes  home  to  j 
heaven  by  and  by?  Are  there  any 
little  girls  who  read  this  Home  Mission 
paper,  that  would  like  to  give  their 
treasured  keepsakes  of  silver  or  gold, 
putting  them  in  the  hands  of  the  dear 
Savior  to  use,  as  did  the  little  Gal- 
illean  boy  his  loaves  and  fishes,  to  be 
multiplied  by  him  ?  Aunty  May. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  in  Nov.,  1880,  after  telling  about 
settling  a  difficulty  between  two  Indian 
tribes,  (Ghilcat  and  Chilcoot),  in  Alaska> 

1  goes  on  to  say  that  the  desire  of  the  In¬ 
dians  for  religious  instruction,  and  the 
usefulness  of  our  missionary,  is  unequivo¬ 
cal.  They  said  to  him:  “  When  you  go 
to  your  country,  please  tell  them  to  send 
teachers  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  Stickeenes, 
so  that  our  children  may  not  grow  up 
stupid  like  their  fathers.  ’’The  Stickeenes 
are  the  Indians  at  'Wrangel,  where  our 
church  has  a  mission  school.  These  mes¬ 
sages  from  ignorant  and  degraded  aborig¬ 
inals  ought  to  meet  with  immediate  and 
generous  answers.  He  says  he  believes 
that  they  will  keep  their  promises  to  treat 
well  all  white  men  coming  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Associa. 

NOTICE. 

The  contributors  to  the  Annie  Mc¬ 
Kay  scholarship,  Fort  Wrangel,  Alas¬ 


ka,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  their  pro¬ 
tege  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
is  making  excellent  progress.  Mrs. 
McFarland  writes  of  her  in  December 
that  she  has  not  been  sick  for  a  single 
day  since  June,  and  that  her  teachers 
are  well  satisfied  with  her  improvement 
and  promise  of  usefulness.  The  money 
sent  this  spring  was  donated  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Matthew  Newkirk,  Philadelphia, 

$10;  Miss  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  10  00;  Mrs.  E.  Hutchinson, 
Philadelphia,  10  00;  Mr.  Fewsmith’s 
class,  Camden,  N.  J.,  10  00 ;  Pomeroy 
(O.)  Presbyferian  Church  Sabbath- 
school,  10  00  ;  1st  Presbyterian  Church 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  10  00;  2d  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  10  00;  Mrs. 
Newkirk’s  Bible  class,  10  00 ;  Green 
Creek  (N.  J.)  Sabbath-school,  5  00 ; 
Circleville(0.)  Mission  Band,  500  ;  Mrs. 

Rev.  N.  Upham,  Merchantville,  N.  J., 

1  00;  Rev.  A.  Murphy,  Philadelphia, 

1  00  ;  J.  McNair  Wright;  13  00.  To¬ 
tal,  $105  00. 

The  churches,  societies  and  individu¬ 
als  donating  the  above  sums,  will  please 
notice  this  acknowledgment. 

Julia  McNair  Wright. 

Atril,  2, 1881. 

~  •••  ~  ■  - - — 

INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  | 

ALASKA  TERRITORY. 

Fort  Wrangel. — Stickcen  tribe  church 
building;  church  organization  of  about 
40  members.  The  McFarland  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  Girls,  day  and  Sabbath- 
schools.  Missionary  laborers— Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young  and  wife,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  Miss 
Tillie  Kinnon  (native  interpreter),  Rev. 

W.  H.  R.  Corlies  and  wife.  (The  latter 
two  are  volunteer  missionaries.) 

Sitka. — Sitka  tribe' boarding-school 
for  boys,  day  and  Sabbath-schools. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Lyons  and  wife  (recently 
resigned  on  account  of  health),  Mr, 
Alonzo  E.  Austin  and  Miss  Olinda 
Austin. 

Chilcat. — Chilcat  tribe  ;  Rev.  Eugene 
S.  Willard  and  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dick¬ 
inson  (native  assistant). 

Ilydah. — Ilydah  tribe  ;  Rev.  J.  G. 

Brady.  Two  assistants  to  be  procured.  | 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  AT  SIT¬ 
KA. 

BY  REV.  G.  W.  LYONS. 

We  had  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
last  day  of  1880,  but  we  called  it  a 
Christmas  tree  nevertheless.  It  was 
pronounced  a  complete  success. 

We  have  two  Sabbath-schools.  More' 
than  one  hundred  had  attended  the  In¬ 
dian  school,  and  there  were  the  names 
of  about  seventy  whites  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  other.  Some  of  the  good 
people  here  procured  candy  and  apples 
sufficient  to  give  a  treat  to  both  schools. 
On  this  occasion  we  had  them  all  as¬ 
sembled  together,  and  aimed  to  give 
every  child  in  Sitka,  of  whatever  col¬ 
or  or  nationality,  a  present  of  some 
kind,  if  nothing  more  than  an  apple  or 
piece  of  candy.  Some  time  before  the 
hour  appointed,  the  children  had  be¬ 
gun  to  collect  on  the  common,  and 
when  the  doors  were  opened  they  came 
with  a  rush.  When  they  were  seated 
all  joined  heartily  in  singing,  “When 
he  cometh  to  make  up  his  jewels,”  and 
repeated  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  concert. 
Then  followed  a  few  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  great  gift,  why  the  nice  gifts 
displayed,  had  been  sent;  and  what 
those  sending  them  hoped  for  those  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  Father  Metropolsky, 
the  Russian  priest,  said  a  few  words 
in  Russian.  He  was  followed  by  Col. 
Ball,  collector  of  customs  for  Alaska, 
who  showed  the  advantages  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  urged  all  to  attend  both  the 
Sabbath-school  and  day  school. 

We  received  about  seventy-five  red 
bandanas,  and  no  other  article  could 
have  been  more  acceptable.  Among 
these  there  were  three  with  pictures  of 
Garfield  and  Arthur.  Commander 
Glass,  of  the  U.  S.  war-ship,  James¬ 
town,  in  a  short  speech  presented  these 
three  handkerchiefs  to  our  three  prin¬ 
cipal  chiefs,  viz.,  Dick,  Anahoots,  and 
Katlian.  He  txplained  to  them  that 
they  were  receiving  the  pictures'  of 
their  great  chiefs,  and  urged  them  to 
see  to  it  that  all  their  people  attended 
the  schools.  This  ended  the  speech¬ 
making,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon,  we  were  vigorously  en¬ 


gaged  in  distributing  the  gifts.  We 
gave  something  to  each  one  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  babbath  services,  and  as 
best  we  could,  regulated  the  distribu¬ 
tion  according  to  the  regularity  of  their 

attendance.  (See  Miss  Austin’s  letter.) 

Two  boys,  whom  we  call  Arthur  and 
Archie,  had  been  present  every  day, 
and  had  been  at  the  day-school  at  least 
I  pait  of  every  day  after  account  was 
made  of  their  attendance.  We  gave 
these  boys,  as  a  reward,  each  a  pair  of 
pants,  suspenders,  handkerchief,  and 
neck-tie  ;  also,  a  pencil  case  containing 
a  pen-holder,  lead  and  slate  pencil,  and 
tried  to  have  all  the  others  understand 
|  why  we  gave  these  two  such  a  reward, 
f  The  numerous  other  gifts,  such  as 
dresses,  coats,  pants,  shirts,  stockings, 
hoods,  shawls,  scarfs,  suspenders,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc.,  were  given  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  wants,  as  well  as  merit. 
The  gifts  were  indeed  numerous.  The 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools  of  the 
Ridge,  and  Cadiz,  Harrison  Co.,  O., 
Oakdale,  Pa.,  and  Yellow  Creek,  O., 
sent  quite  a  number  of  valuable  pack¬ 
ages  each.  And  from  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-school  classes  and  i 
missionary  societies,  from  New  York  to 
Kansas,  we  received  one  or  more  par¬ 
cels.  The  church  and  Sabbath-school 
of  New  Athens,  0.,  sent  #15.00,  and 
a  friend  of  the  mission  in  Baltimore, 
820.00.  In  addition  to  all  these  things 
sent  by  mail,  Mrs.  Lindsley  of  Port-  I 
land,  Oregon,  had  sent  a  barrel  of! 
second-hand  clothing.  Everything  ! 
that  was  sent  was  admirably  suited  to  1 
the  purpose.  To  the  kind  donors  we 
express  our  sincere  thanks.  Although 
the  Indians  are  usually  considered  an 
ungrateful  people,  l  think  if  you  had 
seen  them  on  that  last  afternoon  of 
the  year,  as  they  looked  with  manifest 
delight  upon  the  nice  things  you  had 
sent  them,  you  would  not  have  regret¬ 
ted  your  labor.  We  trust  it  may  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

Cbrlstniiu  Tree,  Sitka. 

ADDITIONAL  FROM  MISS  AUSTIN’S  LET¬ 
TER. 

To  dispose  of  the  presents  in  a  way 
to  do  the  most  good,  and  that  the  most 
I  deserving  might  receive  the  most  val- 


J3 


uable  presents,  we  commenced  last  Oc¬ 
tober  to  issue  tickets  for  attendances. 
At  the  close  of  school  each  day,  every 
scholar  present  received  a  ticket. 
Upon  accumulating  nine  of  these  a 
larger  ticket  was  given  in  exchange. 
Upon  the  day  preceding  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  scholars  brought  in  their  tick¬ 
ets,  and  received  for  them  a  card  con¬ 
taining  the  number  of  weeks  or  days  the 

holder  had  been  present.  Thus  the 
pupil  that  had  the  highest  record  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  valuable  present. 
There  was  considerable  competition, 
which  1  think  will  give  a  good  impetus 
to  the  school. 


FORT  W RAN  GEL,  ALASKA. 

BY  REV.  S.  HALL  YOUNG. 

I  am  gratified  at  your  success  in 
securing  permission  to  have  some 
Alaska  children  taken  to  the  Forest 
Grove  Training  School.  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  go  down  with  them  in  May.  We 
hope  much  from  the  Garfield  adminis¬ 
tration  for  Alaska. 

By  the  Jan  Steamer  I  applied  to 
Commander  Glass,  of  Jamestown,  and 
he  promptly  sent  a  guard,  which  ar¬ 
rested  two  white  hoocliinoo  makers  and 
carried  them  off  with  four  others  from 
Sitka  to  Portland,  where  all  but  one 
were  sentenced  to  a  year  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  An  officer  and  three  marines 
remained  here  and  we  have  had  no 
drunkenness  since. 

There  has  been  a  great  turning  to  our 
church  recently  on  the  part  of  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  Stiekeens.  Back¬ 
sliders  have  been  reclaimed  ;  Kadishan 
and  Aaron  have  come  back  with  tears 
of  penitence.  Our  mission  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  now.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  have  made  no  progress.  Do  your 
very  best  to  get  the  saw-mill ;  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
Hydah  mission ,  almost  a  sine-qua-noji. 
With  a  live  missionary,  a  saw  mill  and 
a  Christian  trader  in  the  N.  W.  T.  Co. 
store,  which  will  be  located  at  our  new 
town,  we  can  make  that  the  model  mis¬ 
sion  of  Alaska.  I  lately  visited  Bossi- 
ter’s  Banch  above  here.  The  mule  he 
turned  out  last  fall  to  take  care  of  itself 
(he  has  been  away  all  winter)  comes 


out  this  spring  hit. 

I  hope  cards,  primers,  first  readers, 
picture  books  and  papers  will  be  sent 
to  me  in  abundance  foi  the  use  of  our 
new  stations.  The  progress  of  the  work 
required  an  increased  outlay,  upon  the 
McFarland  home,  so  that  we  are  still 
some  in  debt. 

March  9,  1881. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

I  - 

Port  Simpson,  B.  C.,  Mar.  14, ’81. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Jackson: 

We  have  had  a  good  winter.  About 
fifty  of  the  Tongass  people  came  over 
in  the  fall  to  “seek  Jesus,”  as  many  of 
them  said.  We  have  had  a  special 
service  all  winter  for  them,  and  I  trust 
a  number  of  them  have  truly  found 
the  Savior.  They  will  make  this  their 
home,  I  think,  until  a  teacher  is  sent 
them.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  send 
one,  and  then  if  we  should,  he  is  power¬ 
less  to  do  much  amongst  so  much  whisky 
and  drunkenness  as  there  is  at  Tongass. 
Indeed,  the  people  are  of  one  heart 
that  they  should  have  a  white  teacher 
there.  We  have  had  a  blessed  work  of 
grace  among  the  old  people  of  our  sev¬ 
eral  missions.  I  have  baptized  over 
one  hundred  people  since  Mew  Year’s; 
have  traveled  over  four  hundred  miles 
by  canoe.  It  has  been  amidst  wind 
and  sleet,  snow  and  rain  ;  still  God  has 
been  with  us  to  bless  us  and  the  poor 
,  people  much.  Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Crosby. 

New  York  and  Cincinnati,  June,  1881. 

TO  PASTORS  AND  S.  S.  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENTS. 

There  are  many  Sabbath-schools  in 
the  church  that  have  unappropriated 
funds  in  their  missionary  treasury. 
Those  sums  will  build  two  mission 
houses,  two  churches,  and  school-rooms 
in  Alaska.  The  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  has  arranged  to  send  a  minister 
and  his  family  to  the  Chilcat  tribe  in 
Alaska,  and  another  to  the  Hydah 
tribe.  The  very  first  thing  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  will  need  do,  will  be  to  erect 
houses  to  shelter  them.  Until  then  they 
will  probably  have  to  live  in  a  tent  on 
the  beach.  But  they  have  no  money 
to  build  these  houses.  And  as  the 


time  is  short,  we  ask  for  the  unappro¬ 
priated  sums.  If  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  divided  by  the  number  of  rooms, 
it  will  make  the  average  expense  of 
building  a  room  $100.  How  many 

Sabbath-schools  can  contribute  $100, 
and  thus  build  a  room  for  the  Lord’s 
work  in  far-off  Alaska?  How  many 
wealthy  individuals  can  each  send  $100 
or  more  to  assist  the  children  in  the 
erection  of  these  houses  ?  Perhaps  some 
Sabbath-schools  can  only  send  $50  (half 
a  room),  or  $25  (one-fourth  of  a  room)  ; 
their  contributions  will  be  equally  wel¬ 
come.  But  what  you  do,  do  promptly, 
and  send  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd,  P.  O. 
Box  3803,  New  York  city,  N.  Y.  $5,- 
000  is  wanted  at  once  for  these  two 
stations. 

ALASKA. 

By  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland. 

Rockwell,  Takoochines, ) 
April  11,  1881.  } 

I  have  come  up  here  for  a  short  va¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Young  and  myself  went 
ashore  this  morning  and  selected  a  lot 
for  a  church  and  had  it  recorded.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  here  and  will  look  after  it. 
Thus  we  will  have  a  place  for  our 
mission,  if  the  mines  do  well  and  the 
town  builds  up. 

Mr.  Chapman  will  start  a  Sabbath- 
school  at  once.  A  number  of  mining 
experts  came  up  on  the  steamer  and 
will  remain  until  they  can  test  the 
mines.  There  is  great  excitement  here 
oVer  the  mines. 

Mr.  Young  goes  down  on  this  steamer 
with  nine  boys  and  one  girl  for  Forest 
Grove  Indian  School,  Oregon.  He 
could  have  procured  twenty-five  boys, 
but  no  more  girls. 

I  take  three  girls  with  me  from 
Sitka  for  the  Home,  and  could  have 
had  more,  but  for  the  expense  of  their 
transportation. 

The  Sabbath  before  I  left  home  was 
our  communion,  the  first  we  have  had 
since  last  summer.  Sarah  Dickinson, 
Jennie  Tommery  and  Eliza  Hayes,  were 
received  into  the  church  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  Annie  McKay, 
widow  of  Phillip,  was  received  by  let¬ 
ter  from  Fort  Simpson.  This  fruit  of 
our  labors  gives  us  courage  to  toil  on. 


Fiom  the  South  went. 

The  Women’s  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Southwest  organized  in  1877,  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City, 
March  29  and  30.  It  was  a  meeting 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  our 
Board  the  last  year  is  $2,276.94.  This 
sum  has  been  about  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Many  boxes  have  been  sent  to  needy 
Home  Missionaries,  of  which  we  have 
no  estimated  value.  The  special  work 
of  our  Board  has  been  the  support  of 
missionary  teachers — Miss  Maggie  Dun¬ 
bar,  of  Ft.  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Miss  Mary 
Higgins,  of  San  Raphael,  and  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  Kipp,  of  Lajara,  Southern  Color¬ 
ado.  Miss  Dunbar  is  assistant  teacher 
in  Mrs.  McFarland’s  school,  and,  as  we 
all  know,  that  school  is  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  work  of  Christianizing 
the  Indians  is  going  rapidly  forward 
through  the  influence  of  these  conse¬ 
crated  women  and  so  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject. 

While  some  depreciate  the  heathen  of 
Alaska,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  call  of  our 
Church  to  give  them  the  gospel  and 
that  God  will  bless  us  in  the  work.  Miss 


New  York  and  Cincinnati,  July,  1881. 


The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  gave  a  farewell  meeting,  1 
April  29th,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard, 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Alaska. 
They  received  many  valuable  presents,  ; 
among  them  being  a  sewing  machine  and 
an  upright  piano. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  com¬ 
missioned,  for  Alaska,  Rev.  Eugene  S. 
Willard  and  R(v.  Geo.  M.  Darley.  Mr. 
Willard,  recently  from  Allegheny  Semi¬ 
nary,  sailed  with  his  wife  on  the  June 
steamer.  Mr.  Darley,  who  has  been  a 
successful  worker  in  Colorado,  will  take 
the  July  steamer. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  George  M.  Darley,  sails  from  Port 
Townsend,  Washington  Territory,  July  1, 
for  Alaska.  He  will  take  with  him  church 
bells  for  Fort  Wrangel,  Chilcat  and  Hy- 
dah  Missions,  a  saw  mill  for  the  Hydah 
Mission,  and  materials  for  the  erection  of 
missionary  buildings,  both  among  the 
Chilcats  and  Ilydahs.  These  stations  will 
be  about  400  miles  apart.  As  it  is  of 


great  importance  that  new  mission  sta¬ 
tions  among  a  heathen  population  should 
be  located  wisely,  and  as  the  difficulties 
are  very  great  in  erecting  large  buildings 
a  thousand  miles  from  a  hardware  store, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  mills,  lumber¬ 
yards  and  skilled  workmen,  the  prayers 
of  all  interested  in  Alaska  missions  are 
requested  during  the  months  of  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  for  the  success  of  this 
undertaking. 

Extract  from  Annual  Report  of  the 
Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  South-  West: 

brave  little  home  churches.  Whathave  ! 
we  done  in  our  Board  for  home  missions 
this  past  year?  Much  to  assure  us  that 
our  fabors  have  not  been  in  vain.  For 
two  years  we  have  supported  a  teacher  in 
Mrs.  McFarland’s  school,  at  Fort  Wran- 
gel,  Alaska,  and  you  have  all  read  Miss 
Jennie  Dunbar’s  letters,  giving  such 
cheery  hopeful  accounts  of  her  success 
in  her  school.  I  think  we  can  not  help 
being  joyful,  when  we  know  that  the 
mites  we  have  saved  and  contributed  are 
sustaining  her  and  carrying  forward 
the  erand  work  of  saving  so  many  girls 
from  lives  of  sin  and  misery.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  letter  do  we  receive  from  her  that 
does  not  contain  the  good  news  of  the 
conversion  of  some  of  her  scholars.  Three  ! 
or  four  have  lately  died  in  the  triumphant  i 
hope  of  immortal  life.  Miss  Dunbar  not 
only  teaches  in  this  school,  but  has  open-  , 
ed  a  school  in  the  village,  teaching  at  odd 
hours  any  who  will  come  to  learn.  She 
asks  us  to  pray  that  her  work  may  be 
more  abundantly  blest.  Do  not  forget  | 
her,  for  through  her  we  are  saving  souls,  j 

New  York  and  Cincinnati,  August,  1881. 


ALASKA, 

Mission  Work  in  Upper  Takoo. 

BX  MRS.  E.  G.  CORLIES,  XORT  WRANGELL. 

An  examination  of  the  map  of  Alaska, 
contained  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Missions,  will 
;  show  the  names  Chilcat  and  Ft.  Wran¬ 
gell  ;  between  these  is  a  small  river,  at 
whose  upper  fork  is  situated  the  fish¬ 
ing  village  at  which  we  spent  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  last  summer. 

I  feel  confident  in  saying  that  the 
scenery  up  this  Takoo  River  will  equal 
in  grandeur  any  in  the  world,  with  its 
snow-capped  mountains,  its  great  glis¬ 
tening  glaciers,  and  its  foaming  cata¬ 
racts.  Involuntarily  the  question  arose, 
“Why  all  these  wonderful  works,  with 
no  appreciative  eye  to  enjoy  them?” 


Quickly  came  the  answer,  “For  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.” 

The  passage  up  the  river  is  extremely 
difficult.  Again  and  again  our  canoe 
was  caught  by  the  swirling  current  and 
driven  upon  a  sand-bank,  when  “Sic-i- 
jik,  sic-i-jik  !”  shouted  the  steersman 
and  our  strong-armed  Indian  crew  would 
use  their  poles  with  all  their  might, 
but  often  unsuccessfully ;  then  “Ileen 
nagoo,  heen  nagoo !”  was  vociferated, 
and  they  would  all  leap  into  the  water 
and  drag  the  boat  off  by  main  force. 

Sometimes  all  the  passengers  were 
landed  on  an  immense  sand-bank  and 
requested  to  walk  across,  while  the 
canoe  was  towed  around.  Should  any 
streams  intersect  these  islands  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  party,  either  white  or  In¬ 
dian,  must  walk,  or  be  carried  by  the 
men. 

Of  the  two  streams  that  unite  to 
form  this  river  one  proceeds  directly 
from  a  glacier,  and  its  waters  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cold  and  chalky  white,  while 
the  other  is  warmer,  and  as  clear  as 
crystal,  so  that  the  twenty  varieties  of 
fish  sporting  beneath  its  surface  may 
I  be  clearly  seen. 

To  preach  the  gospel  to  those  Takoo 

Indians  it  was  necessary  to  follow  them 
to  this  their  favorite  fishing-place, 
where  the  salmon  are  very  large  and 
excellent.  At  first  we  were  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  chiefs,  who  wished  no 
interference  with  their  slaves  or  their 
“hoochinoo ;”  but  the  young  people 
heard  us  gladly,  and  attended  regularly 
the  school  that  we  opened  at  once. 
Most  of  them  did  not  know  a  letter  at 
first,  but  they  learned  so  rapidly,  that 
within  a  few  weeks  they  were  reading 
words  of  three  or  four  letters.  When 
the  morning  session  of  school  closed 
we  hastened  to  the  woods  for  shelter  t 
from  the  burning  sun.  There  the  trees 
were  deciduous,  and  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  a  great  variety 
of  berries  before  unknown  to  us,  were 
found.  In  the  cool  evenings  we  held 
another  session,  and  at  nine  or  ten 
o’clock,  when  the  deepening  twilight 
prevented  the  further  use  of  slates  ox- 
books,  we  often  sang  together  one  al¬ 
ter  another  of  the  sweet  Moody  and 


Sankey  hymns.  The  Indians  quickly 
I  learned  the  melody,  and  the  words  were 
interpreted  to  them,  that  they  might 
j  sing  with  the  understanding.  Thus 
those  mountains,  which  for  ages  had 
stood  silent  witnesses  to  the  glory  of 

God,  now  rang  with  the  echoes  of  hu¬ 
man  voices  singing  his  praises.  May 
|  those  voices  continue  to  sing  them  with 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding, 
until  at  last,  in  heaven,  they  join  the 
“Allelujah”  to  the  Lamb. 

Being  thus  alone  among  the  natives, 
it  would  have  been  worse  than  useless 
to  employ  forcible  measures  against 
“hoochinoo  but  my  husband  endeav¬ 
ored,  by  showing  the  evils  attending 
its  use,  and  giving  them  God’s  word  on 
the  subject,  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and  we 
believe  his  words  were  not  lost,  espe- 
,  daily  among  the  young  people,  most  of 
whom  refrained  from  it  all  summer. 

The  Sunday  morning  services  were 
held  alternately  in  the  houses  of  the 
chiefs,  and  in  the  afternoons,  either  be¬ 
fore  our  tent,  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  a  few  Indians  were 
camped,  who  did  not  care  enough  for 
the  good  news  of  salvation  to  cross  the 
stream  to  hear  it.  We  had  to  take  our 
congregations  just  as  we  found  them, 
for  a  while,  until  they  learned  better — 
a  half  dozen  watching  their  fish,  ready 
to  turn  the  stick  on  which  it  was  spit¬ 
ted  before  the  fire  when  necessary ;  a 
number  of  others  gathered  around  one 
pot  or  dish,  helping  themselves  to  its 

|  contents  by  means  of  immense  spoons, 
j  whose  bowls  measured  five  or  six  inches 
in  length;  others  were  lazily  rolled  up 
'  in  their  blankets,  half  dozing,  while 
the  rest  listened  attentively.  The  meet¬ 
ings  held  later  in  the  season  were  a  de- 
'  cided  contrast  to  these  earlier  ones,  es¬ 
pecially  the  last,  when  a  large  Indian 
house  was  crowded  with  a  quiet  and 
[attentive  audience.  It  was  evening, 

'  and  the  flickering  fire  lighted  up  the 
rows  of  painted  faces  turned  toward  • 
Mr.  Corlies,  and  the  feeble  candle  held 
for  his  benefit.  The  little  candle  did 
(  its  best,  which  was  not  much,  but  it 

gave  the  light  by  which  the  word  of 
God  was  read.  So  may  we  let  our  light 
shine  in  this  dark  world. 


FT.  WRANGELL,  ALASKA. 

BY  MRS.  A.  K.  m’fARLAND. 

June  0,  1881. 

This  month  I  have  sad  news.  Min¬ 
nie,  one  of  our  dear  girls,  is  dead,  and  ' 
was  buried  one  week  ago  to-day.  She 
had  been  failing  for  some  time.  Her 
parents  took  her  home,  thinking  that 
they  might  be  able  to  do  something  for 
her,  and  it  was  a  comfort  for  them  io 
try.  She  died  peacefully  trusting  in  ] 
Jesus.  We  buried  her  beside  her 
cousin  Hattie.  This  makes  the  fourth 
of  our  Home  girls  that  have  died.  We 
now  have  twenty-eight  girls  in  the 
Home. 

June  11. 

The  steamer  came  in  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Young  and  family  back  from  Port¬ 
land.  We  were  also  very  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Willard  to  Alaska. 
The  mail  brought  us  the  good  news 
that  our  earnest  and  indefatigable 
worker,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Mahon,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  regained  her  health 
and  is  at  work  again.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  loss  to  us  if  she  had  been 
permanently  laid  aside,  as  she  has  been  ^ 
very  active.  The  Band  at  Berkley  j 
Springs,  Va.,  who  support  one  of  the  ^ 
girls,  was  organized  by  her.  She  also 
supports  one  herself,  that  1  have  named 
Jennie  Mahon  Tounery.  Now  this 
mail  she  sends  a  donation  to  help  pay 
for  the  boat-house.  This  she  collected 

from  friends  in  Boston  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  mail  also  brought  us  81 2.50 
from  Mrs.  Slaymaker,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  donation  to  the  Home  for  her  two 
little  girls,  one  of  whom  is  in  heaven. 
When  dying,  she  asked  her  mother  to 
send  her  money  to  my  girls.  Thus  the 
dear  little  ones  are  vieing  with  each 
other  in  sending  their  gifts.  We  will 
use  this  donation  in  procuring  outline 
maps,  which  we  have  long  needed. 
Truly  God  does  not  forget  us,  but 
sends  help  from  one  source  and  another 
according  to  our  needs.  He  is  raising 
up  friends  for  us  all  over  the  land.  To 
his  name  be  the  glory. 


/ 


A  MINISTER  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Archdeacon  Kirby,  having  spent  many 
years  as  a  missionary  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory  and  Alaska,  furnishes 
striking  testimony  on  an  important 
question.  He  was  advised  by  the 
Alaskan  traders  not  to  preach  the  whole 
truth  of  the  gospel  as  it  is  understood 
by  the  evangelical  churches.  He  would 
only  get  in  trouble  and  make  no  con¬ 
verts,  he  was  assured,  if  he  preached 
against  the  medicine  men  and  polygamy. 
Bnt  he  disregarded  their  advice,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  conviction,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  wonderful  success  which  he 
attributes  largely  to  his  faithfulness  in 
making  no  compromises  with  heathen 
immoralities  and  superstitions. 


New  York  and  Cincinnati,  November,  1881. 


The  Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 
of  Troy,  and  the  Meneely  Bell  Company, 
of  West  Troy,  have  lately  furnished  bells 
for  the  following  Home  Mission  stations  : 
Canon  City,  Fort  Collins,  Longmont  and 
Pueblo,  Colorado;  Greenwood,  Dakota; 
Ephraim,  Salt  Lake  City,  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  Manti,  Utah;  Fort  Wrangel,  Chilcat 
and  Hydab,  Alaska. 

“Bing  the  bell!  Let  it  swing  and  swell 
Peal  on  peal,  with  a  joyous  knell. 

Till  it  thrills  and  throes  and  quivering  goes, 
Like  &  thing  of  life  that  feels  and  knows. 

To  and  fro,  with  a  surging  tide. 

Let  it  send  its  greetings  far  and  wide. 

'  “  Well,  well,  dost  thou  swell  and  swing,  1 
Oh,  welcome  and  well-beloved  bell! 

Thou  comest  to  greet  us  from  loving  hands. 
Thou  comest  to  bind  us  with  loving  bands !  , 
W  hen  hearts  are  weak  and  our  fears  oppress  i 

Thou  comest  to  cheer,  thou  comest  to  bless,  j 


Mr.  Duncan  sends  the  following  terse 
summary  of  the  material  progress  at  Met- 
lakahtla  in  the  past  year:  “Good  progress 
made.  Large  congregations.  Over 
Indians  from  Fort  Simpson  and  Ki  hratla 
spent  Christmas  with  us.  Our  village  is 
growing.  Over  100  new  houses  up.  Fresh 
machinery  introduced.  A  telephone  a 
work  to  the  saw  mills.  A  furniture  man¬ 
ufactory  and  sash  shop  at  work.  .  nr  e 
males  have  been  taught  spinning  and 
weaving.  The  shawls,  blankets  and  cloth 
manufactured  by  them  have  caused  great 
rejoicing.” _ 

A  kkce,t  ''7™/Xn!‘atS  Belt'Be“ra, 

sionary  among  ^  echoes  the  destitu- 

British  Columbia,  jc- —  ^  . 

tl0“Henrenas  well  as  everywhere  else  on 

“g  "  SKT Bellas 


the  custom  of  infant  betrothals  and  early 
marriages  prevails.  One  bright  little  girl 
of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  was  taken 
from  my  school  and  married  to  a  man  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  heathen  village,  and  who  already 

had  one  wife.  They  have  promised  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  betrothals,  but  the 
old  bargains,  they  say,  must  be  kept. 

HOSPITAL  AT  FORT  WRANGEL. 


MRS.  S.  HALL  YOUNG. 


In  our  Indian  town  is  a  little  house 
that  can  not  be  more  than  fifteen  feet 
square.  About  one-half  of  the  floor  is 
taken  up  with  the  Indian  fireplace— a 
large  square  place  filled  in  with  gravel, 
upon  which  they  build  their  fii  es,  the 
smoke  passing  up  through  the  roof,  i 
The  remaining  surface  is  covered  with  ] 
boards,  upon  which,  in  this  very  small 

house,  are  lying  four  sick  women.  I  he 
house  is  very  shabbily  put  together, with 
large  cracks  and  openings  for  the  wind 
to  whistle  through,  and  when  it  rains 
the  water  falls  upon  their  beds.  1  hey 
have  been  often  days  without  wood,  and 
before  the  missionaries  came,  often  with-  ! 
out  food.  In  former  times  the  Indians 
were  very  cruel  to  their  aged  or  sick. 
If  anything  happened  or  old  age  pre¬ 
vented  further  usefulness,  they  used  to 
be  placed  in  a  little  outhouse,  away 
from  all  friends,  occasionally  food  taken 
to  them,}^nd  in  many  cases  they  died 

of  actual  starvation.  In  some  instances 
’tis  but  a  little  better  now.  It  so 
happens  that  none  of  these  sick  ones 
have  any  near  relatives,  and  none  of 
them  among  our  own  church  people. 
There  is  one  young  woman  who  will 
die.  She  pawned  her  box  of  bed  and 
clothing  for  food.  Now  that  is  all 
gone,  she  has  nothing  except  what  we 
give  her.  Her  bed  is  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  rags,  bundles,  etc.  Near  her 
is  an  old  paralytic.  She  lies  without 
|  any  sort  of  a  be  1  Indian  mat 

under,  a  dirty  old  blanket  over  her  ;  her 
pillow  is  a  dark  dirty  bundle  I  have 
never  dared  to  investigate.  She  wears 
only  one  cotton  garment  that  she  uses 
night  and  day  without  change.  The 
last  time  I  went  to  see  her  she  made  me 
think  of  a  young  bear  ;  she  had  her  hair  ! 


cat  short,  convict  style,  making  her 
|  head  appear  very  round.  She  was 
hungry;  1  gave  her  half  a  loaf  of 
bread  which  she  took  eagerly,  and 
without  stopping  to  cut,  held  it  up  to 
her  mouth  with  both  hands,  gnawing  | 
away  without  a  rest  till  it  was  half( 

gone.  In  an  opposite  corner  is  a  worn 
an  I  should  think  about  fifty.  Her  hip 
was  broken  some  time  since;  the  In- 
'  dians  being  unable  to  set  it,  she  has 
!  not  walked  since.  She  has  a  respecta¬ 
ble  bed,  but  is  very  poor  and  her  near¬ 
est  relative  only  a  cousin.  The  fourth 
j  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  be- 
’■  longs  to  the  Takoo  tribe,  and  says  she 
would  return  to  her  own  people,  but 
she  has  given  her  daughter  to  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  and  she  does  not  like  to  go 
away.  Mrs.  McFarland  has  done  a 

great  deal  for  her.  1  here  they  are,  the 
four  poor  miserable  wretches  in  such  a 
deplorable  condition.  They  have  lain 
upon  my  heart  so  heavily  that  at  night 
I  have  been  sometimes  unable  to  sleep. 

*  *  *  I  have  been  loth  to  present  this 
subject,  as  the  Christian  ladies  of  out- 
land  have  already  been  so  generous  to 
our  mission.  Yet  1  know  the  Lord  has 
control  of  all  the  money;  if  it  is  his 
will  that  these  friendless,  destitute,  sick 
ones  are  to  be  better  cared  for,  they 
will  be.  And  there  I  am  content  to 
let  the  matter  rest. 


ALASKA. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  just  return¬ 
ed  from  Alaska,  after  a  visit  involving 
both  toil  and  danger.  He  gives  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  the  list  subjoined. 

Work  for  Misslou-Bamls  and  Societies  or 
Otber  Friends. 

Who  will  send  money  this  winter  be¬ 
fore  March  31,  ’82,  to  pay  for  objects 
subjoined?  Where  there  is  no  Pres- 
byterial  treasurer,  nor  one  in  the  Syn¬ 
od,  forward  money,  specifying  object, 
to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd,  23  Centre  Street, 
New  York  City,  3863  : 

Needed  for  mission  Building  at  Cbilcat, 
Alaska. 

I  9  rooms,  $i00  each . $900  00 

10  kegs  of  nails,  $  each .  66  00 

10  windows  and  frames,  $10  each .  160  00 

17  doors  and  frames,  $10  each . . .  170  00 

30  school  and  church  seats,  $15  each,  450  OJ 
2  stoves  at  $15  each .  30  00 

1  stove  at  $30  each . 1 .  30  >  0 

2  chimneys  at  $25  each .  60  00 

faint .  100  00 


Carpenters’  tools .  70  fl0 

1  flag . 15  0Q 


i  $2015  00 

For  mission  House  at  Sitka,  Alaska. 

50  school  and  church  seats,  $10  each,  $500 
30  bedsteads,  $6  each .  150 

1  kitchen  stove  (very  large) .  75 

FURNITURE. 

box  carpenters’  tools .  75 

. . . !  15 

2  swinging  or  bracket  lamps,  $2  each, 

6  hoes . .  .. 

6  wash-boards . . 

1  pump . "....... 

1  grindstone . 9  00 

1  sewingmachine . . 

6  sad-irons . 


00 
00 
00 

00 
16  00 
25  00 
4  00 


bells  a.m»  organs. 

Several  of  these  are  urgently  called 
for  and  much  needed,  both  in  Utah  and 
New  Mexico. 


Articles  Wanted  at  Boys’  Boarding  School 
ait  .Si aka,  Alaska. 


These  can  be  purchased  there,  and 
so  expense  of  freight  charges  saved. 
The  money  to  pay  for  these  articles  is 
therefore  asked  for. 


DORMITORY. 

8  pairs  of  curtains,  40  cents  a  window,  $3  20 

J®  sh.™ts .  25  50 

00  pillowcases . .  ft  nn 

25  bed-quilts . "j 

If  not  weighing  over  four  pounds,  a 
quilt  can  go  by  post-office  at  the  rate 
of  16  cents  a  pound. 

Wall-pockets  for  holding  brush,  comb, 
needles,  cotton,  etc.,  pin-cushions, 
small  comb,  cotton,  buttons,  pins,  soap, 
wash  rags,  towels,  chromos,  engravings, 
mottoes. 

READING-ROOM. 

Three  pairs  of  curtains,  two  and  a 
hall  yards  long,  one  and  one- quarter 
wide,  cheese  cloth  ;  one  table  cover, 
three  and  one-half  yards  by  two  ;  chro¬ 
mos,  mottoes,  engravings,  texts,  cards, 
tidies,  mats  and  fancy  articles,  games, 

picture-books  of  animals,  flowers,  birds, 
tish,  etc. ;  also  illustrated  magazines 
and  papers,  pens,  pen-wipers,  paper, 
lead  pencils,  copy-books  and  drawing- 
books. 

HOSPITAL. 

Four  pairs  of  curtains,  same  as  in 
reading-room;  ten  ticks,  1^  yards  by 
1  2j-;  12  sheets,  1^  by  2^  yards;  12  pil¬ 
low-cases  f  yard  by  \ ;  6  bed-quilts, 

I  6  combs,  6  brushes,  12  towels  ;  fancy 
articles  to  make  the  room  bright  and 
attractive,  pictures,  chromos,  mottoes, 
etc. 

SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Drawing-books,  alphabet  cards,  writ¬ 
ing-books,  pens  and  pen-wipers. 

Many  of  the  above  articles  can  be 


sent  through  the  post-office.  Please 
report  what  is  done  to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lang- 
don,  Secretary,  23  Centre  Street,  New 
York,  3803.  Mention  the  money  value 
of  contributions  Direct  parcels  to  Miss 
0.  E.  Austin,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

EVENTS  IN  ALASKA. 

‘•Since  Commander  Glass’s  last  re¬ 
port  an  industrial  school  for  Indian 
boys  has  been  established  at  Sitka 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  of  New  York.  Twen¬ 
ty  Indian  boys,  selected  for  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  good  conduct,  are  now  in  j 
attendance.  This  number  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time  by  boys  from 
the  other  tribes  of  Alaska.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  the  boys  trades  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  in  turn  become 
teachers  among  the  different  tribes. 
Commander  Glass  says:  ‘The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  school  at  Sitka,  where 
Indians  tm  be  taught  trades  '  at  the 
same  time  that  they  receive  instruction 
in  English  branches,  will,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  of  more  service  to  the  tribes  at 
large  than  if  even  a  greater  number  of 
boys  were  sent  out  of  the  Territory  for 
the  same  instruction,  as  here  their  im¬ 
provement  from  day  to  day  will  be  seen 
and  appreciated  by  those  older  than 
themselves,  and  will  more  immediately 
affect  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  In¬ 
dians.’  The  system  of  control  and  dis¬ 
cipline  adopted  has  resulted  in  marked 
improvement  which  was  recognized  by 
the  Indians  themselves.” — New  York 
Times,  July  14,  ’81. 


New  York  and  Cincinnati,  December,  1881. 


There  is  no  happy  childhood  in  Alasf  a, 
and  will  not  be  until  the  gospel  reaches 
them.  We  ask  you  for  a  Christmas  pres 
,  ent  to  build  homes  for  the  gospel. 

8aid  a  great  chief:  “In  Alaska  women 
are  made  to  labor.  One  of  them  can  haul 
as  much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  pitch 
our  tents,  make  and  mend  our  clothing,  etc. 

A  sick  Chilcat  woman,  when  approached 
1  by  the  Schamans  to  commence  their  in- 
’  cantations,  drove  them  away,  saying  the 
'  missionary  has  come  now  and  told  us  about 
God,  and  1  am  going  to  follow  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  God.  _ 

Mission  Boxes  for  Alaska. — The  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Steamship  Company  has  pur- 
|  chased  the  Alaska  steamer.  Hereafter 


all  freight  for  the  missions  should  be  di. 
rected  to  the  “care  of  Pacific  Coast  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Broadway  Wharf,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.”  Make  a  memoranda  of 
this  and  thus  prevent  your  boxes  being 
lost  or  delay.ed. 

During  family  worship,  on  Christmas 
morning,  after  the  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  let  the  leader  send  one  of  the  chil. 
dren  around  the  circle  to  gather  up  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  family  for  mission  buildings 
in  Alaska.  Then  let  the  offering  be  laid 
before  God  in  the  prayer  that  follows,  and 
a  special  petition  be  made  that  his  bless¬ 
ing  will  follow  it. 

Cart.  Hcoper,  in  his  report  for  1880  <o 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says  of  Be 
Innuits  of  Northwest  Alaska :  “The  m<  n 
are  lazy,  and  compel  the  women  to  pei- 
form  all  the  manual  labor.  I  saw  tw  o 
women,  each  with  a  child  on  her  back, 
drawing  a  thirty-foot  net  for  salmon,  while 
the  men  stood  by  smoking,  without  offei- 
ing  to  assist,  although  it  was  evident  that 
the  task  was  much  too  difficult  for  the 
women.”  Among  the  Thlinkets  the  case 
is  different,  and  the  woman  has  only  htr 
proportion  of  the  work. 

A  Girl  Tied  to  the  Stake. — In  one  of 
the  Indian  villages  of  Alaska,  a  girl,  ac¬ 
cused  of  witchcraft,  was  taken  down  to  the 
beach  at  low  tide  and  bound  to  a  stake,  so 
that  the  incoming  tide  would  drown  her. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  cruel  purpose  was 
prevented  by  a  white  man,  who  rescued 
her.  These  habitations  of  cruelty  and  tor¬ 
ture  can  be  turned  into  the  abodes  of  lov 

and  peace  by  the  teachings  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  but  the  missionaries  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  houses  and  chapels.  Will  you 
make  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  for  this 
purpose?  . _ 

Prizes  to  the  Readers  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Home  Missions  for  1882  — With  a 
view  of  promoting  interest  in  the  Home 
Mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  the  close  of  the 
year  a  competitive  written  examination  on 
the  contents  of  this  paper  for  the  year. 
The  examination  will  be  conducted  in  ev¬ 
ery.  congregation  where  the  minister  or 
some  other  qualified  person  will  take 
charge  of  it.  At  the  proper  time  print, 
ed  question  papers  will  be  issued  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  examinations.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  twenty  candidates 
sustaining  the  best  examination.  Further 
particulars  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  announcement  is  made  now  in  or- 


der  fhaFour  readers  may  save  their  papers 
and  read  them  more  carefully. 

All  packages  intended  for  Alaska  that 
c  m  be  made  into  packages  weighing  less 
than  four  pounds  should  be  sent  by  mail 
The  addresses  for  the  several  schools  are: 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  Fort  Wrano-el 
Alaska. 


F 


Alonzo  E.  Austin,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

James  E.  Chapman  (Hydah  Mission) 
ort  Wrangell,  Alaska. 


Walter  B.  Styles  (Hoonyah  Mission), 
Harrisburg,  Alaska. 


Rev.  E  S.  Willard  (Chilcat  Mission) 
Harrisburg,  Alaska. 


At  the  Klawack  Cannery  an  Indian  one 
day,  abusing  some  others  with  offensive 
epithets  learned  from  the  whites,  they  at 
once  fell  to  fighting.  A  trader  inquiring 
what  he  said  to  them,  they  replied  they 
didn’t  know,  only  when  white  men  used 
those  words  they  went  to  fighting,  and  so 
the  Indians  thought  that  was  the  proper 
thing  for  them  to  do. 


The  larger  number  of  our  readers  are 
Christian  women.  We  would  commend 
the  contents  of  this  paper  to  their  thought¬ 
ful  and  prayerful  consideration.  As  you 
read  these  brief  sketches  of  the  condition 
of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  remember 
that  there  are  thousands  thus  situated  in 
your  own  country,  are  you  content  to  sit 
still  and  let  them  perish  ?  Who  caused 

you  to  differ  ?  Who  saved  you  from  their 
fate  ? 

As  you  realize,. even  feebly,  the  horrible 
fate  from  which  you  have  been  saved, 
gratitude  should  lead  you  to  make  earnest 
efiorts  to  save  them.  Do  you  ask  what 
you  can  do?  You  can  think  of  these 
things,  pray  over  and  talk  about  them,  until 
your  heart  is  all  on  fire — then  some  of 
your  friends  will  catch  the  fire.  Then  you 


and  they  can  organize  a  Woman’s  Home  I 
Mission  Society,  or  enlarge  the  powers  of  I 
the  existing  Sew'ing  Society,  so  that,  in  ad. 
dition  to  the  usual  “box  of  clothing,”  you 
can  raise  money  to  support  missionaries. 
And,  as  the  first  act,  you  can  go  among 
your  friends  and  collect  for  the  mission 
buildings  in  Alaska. 

Human  Sacrifices  in  Alaska.— One  of 
the  great  glaciers  of  Alaska,  in  pushing  for¬ 
ward  its  terminal  moraine,  is  gradually 
filling  up  a  valuable  fishing  stream.  In 
18 id  the  native  tribe,  who  claim  the 
stream,  sacrificed  two  slaves  to  appease  the 
god  of  the  glacier  and  stop  its  further  en> 
croachments.  We  are  erecting  mission, 
buildings  m  the  principal  village  of  that 


tribe,  that  the  missionary  may  teach  them 
of  the  one  only  efficient  sacrifice.  Your 
free-will  offering  is  asked  for  this  purpose. 

Help  Root  Out  Slavery. — Slavery  still 
exists  among  some  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Alaska.  Many  women  are  held  as  slaves. 
And  it  is  a  slavery  that  in  their  estima¬ 
tion  is  not  terminated  by  death,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  in  the  next  world.  So  that 
upon  the  death  of  the  master,  or  some 
member  of  his  family,  one  or  more  slave 
women  are  sometimes  killed,  that  as  they 
have  waited  upon  their  masters  in  this 
world,  so  their  spirits  shall  wait  on  his  in 
the  next  world.  If  we  can  build  houses, 
so  that  a  missionary  can  reside  perma  i 
nently  among  them,  they  will  soon  be 
taught  better.  You  are  asked  to  make  a 
I  Christmas  offering'  for  this  object. 

i  Over  a  year  ago  the  chief  of  an  Alaska 
village  was  promised  a  teacher.  When 
the  months  passed  and  no  teacher  came, 
the  people  said  the  white  missionary  lied 
to  us,  but  the  chief  held  on  and  said  the 
teacher  will  come.  Last  winter  the  chief 
lost  a  favorite  boy  by  death.  His  people 
gathered  around  to  make  the  usual  ar. 
rangements  for  burning  the  body.  But 
he  said,  “No,  I  will  keep  him  until  the 
missionary  comes  and  give  him  a  Chris, 
tian  bprial  like  the  white  man.”  Conse 
quently  the  body  was  placed  in  a  box, 
which  was  nailed  up  tightly  and  kept  in 
the  living  room  of  the  house  waiting  for 
the  missionary  to  come. 

The  box  was  in  the  chief  place  of  honor 
opposite  the  door.  Behind  it  upon  the 
wall  were  nailed  a  few  copies  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  and  Sunday-school 
I  isitor,  which  had  probably  been  given 
the  boy  when  he  had  accompanied  his 
father  to  some  distant  trading  station. 
Over  the  box  was  a  black  cloth  edged  with 
red  and  elaborately  worked  with  pearl 
buttons — the  coat  of  arms  of  the  chief. 
Upon  this  was  placed  an  accordeon,  a  toy 
canoe,  bow  and  arrows  and  other  play¬ 
things  of  the  boy.  In  front  of  the  coffin 
was  a  small  table  with  a  dish  of  sugar,  a 

dish  of  fried  potatoes,  one  of  fresh  ripe 
berries,  a  small  call  bell,  a  lamp,  perfu- 
!  mery  bottle  and  richly  colored  wine  glass¬ 
es.  When  the  berries  or  potatoes  became 
1  stale  they  were  burned,  that  their  spirit 
might  ascend  in  the  smoke  to  nourish  his 
spirit  in  the  other  wTorld,  and  fresh  provis. 
ion  was  placed  upon  the  table — for  the 
father  was  still  a  heathen  and  knew  no 
better.  He  only  knew  that  a  missionary 
was  promised,  and  that  when  he  came  he 
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would  teach  them  better  things;  and  in 
faith  reaching  out  into  the  future  after 
something  better,  he  kept  the  body  of  his 
boy  for  the  new  era  that  was  to  come. 
Thus  the  body  was  kept  for  months  until 
our  arrival  last  August  with  a  missionary 
for  them.  The  chief  manifested  his  joy 
by  presenting  us  a  native  house  that,  with 
some  improvements  and  alterations,  we 
have  made  available  for  this  winter  s 
school.  But  next  season  we  will  need  to 
erect  a  mission  residence  and  chapel.  We 
ask  for  a  Christmas  offering  to  repair  the 
Indian  house  and  erect  others. 

The  people  of  Alaska  are  passing  in'o 
eternity  without  God  and  without  hope. 
They  have  consciences  accusing  them  of 
sin  and  guilt,  so  that  death  is  dreaded,  but 
they  have  never  heard  ol  Jesus,  who  takes 
1  away  the  sting  ot  death.  In  the  judgment 
they  can  truthfully  say: 

We  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
great  Christian  nation,  which  had  tens  of 
thousands  of  missionary  societies,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consecrated 
hearts,  that  labored  and  prayed  for  Asia 
and  Africa  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  but 
never  sent  any  one  to  tell  us  that  Jesus 
died  for  us  as  he  died  for  them.  They  for¬ 
got  us,  and  we  are  lost. 

And  how  will  you  answer  to  God  for 
their  loss?  If  you  would  do  something 
for  them,  it  is  now  needed  in  the  form  of 
money  to  erect  buildings  to  shelter  the 

missionaries.  _ _ 

The  Children’s  Band  that  will  keep  at 
work,  whether  their  leader  is  absent  or 
present,  is  to  be  commended.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Herald  says  of  the  band  at  Pu¬ 
eblo,  Col.; 

The  Sheldon  Jackson  Mission  Band, 
though  without  a  leader  during  the  past 
summer,  has  not  been  negligent  or  idle. 
At  the  meeting  last  week  a  comfortable 
comforter  was  put  together  and_  quilted 
for  the  comfort  of  Miss  S  D.  Grimstead. 
teacher  to  the  Mexicans  at  1st  La  Jara, 
By  special  solicitation  by  two  members  of 
the  Band,  seven  dollars  were  secured  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  a  cooking  stove  for 
the  Mission.  A  number  of  the  ladies  of 
the  congregation  contributed  articles  of 
household  goods  from  their  abundance: 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  napkins  and 
table  linen,  dishes  and  tinware,  rugs  and 
pieces  of  carpet.  A  small  supply  of  pan¬ 
try  stores  was  also  contributed;  a  can  of 
butter,  some  coffee,  oat  meal,  rice,  pick¬ 
les,  jellies  and  canned  fruit.  Miss  Grim- 
stead  endeared  herself  to  iriends  while  in 
Pueblo,  and  will  be  followed  with  interest 
and  prayers  to  her  work  in  La  Jara. 

ftlTKA.  ALASKA. 

We  have  twenty -five  boys  in  our 
Home.  They  do  all  their  own  washing, 
scrubbing,  cooking  or  baking.  The 
garden,  which  is  under  Mr.  A.’a  super- 


vision,  is  the  finest  in  Sitka.  The 
young  farmers  are  raising  beets,  pota¬ 
toes,  onions,  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes, 
cauliflower  and  curled  cress. 

The  other  night  when  Mr.  A.  went 
to  the  dormitory  to  see  if  the  boys  were 
i  all  right,  he  found  them  with  books  in 

hand,  studying  their  lessons,  with  the 
exception  of  Archie,  who  is  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  was  acting  as  instructor, 
helping  them  with  the  hard  words  and 
teaching  Dennis,  our  lloonyah  boy,  his 
alphabet. 

Dr.  Jackson  came  up  this  steamer 
and  made  the  children  very  happy  by 
presenting  the  school  with  a  beautiful 
flag  and  a  church  bell.  The  bell  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Hydah  Mission,  but  we  are 
coins  to  have  the  use  of  it  until  that 
mission  is  established,  and  Dr.  Jack- 
son  can  procure  one  for  us.  One  of 
the  Indians  told  me  they  all  had  very 
happy  hearts  because  they  had  an 
“Amelican”  flag.  Their  highest  am¬ 
bition  is  to  be  called  “Melican”  boys. 

Our  school  has  been  largely  attended 
this  term,  an  average  of  113.  They 
are  learning  very  rapidly,  and  we  feel 
greatly  encouraged.  Sunday  we  have 
often  over  300.  A.  E.  A. 


An  Indian  Slave  Boy  Shot  by 
His  Master.— Last  winter  a*  slave 
boy  at  Sitka  was  accused  of  being  a 
witch  and  taken  out  by  his  master  and 
shot  as  a  worthless  cur,  inflicting  a  bad 
wound  in  the  shoulder.  The  noise  of 
the  gun  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
guard  of  the  Man-of-War  Jamestown, 
and  they  rescued  him.  When  the  boys’ 
home  at  Sitka  was  started  he  was 
placed  in  it  and  named  Moses  James¬ 
town,  because  rescued  from  death  by 

the  Jamestown.  Remember  the  Christ¬ 
mas  offering  for  houses,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Alaska  may  be  made  free  in 
Christ. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  pride  and 
affection  with  which  the  natives  of  Alaska 
regard  their  mission-house.  To  the  ma 
Ijority  of  them  it  is  the  largest  and  finest 
house. they  ever  looked  upon — their  con¬ 
stant  wonder  and  pride.  A  good,  substan¬ 
tial  mission-house  greatly  adds  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  missionary. 


If  Alaska  is  worth  having  at  all,  says 
the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  it  is 
worth  taking  care  of.  The  wisdom  of 
the  purchase  has  been  seriously  doubt¬ 
ed,  but  having  bought  the  property,  it 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  vindicate 
its  worth,  if  it  has  any.  A.  number  of 
enterprising  men  upon  the  Pacific  Coast 
think  that  there  are  possibilities  in  the 
1  region  not  to  be  despised,  and  this  pe- 
J  tition  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  interests  of  men  who  want  solid 
titles  for  the  wealth-producing  proper¬ 
ty  they  intend  to  develop.  They  are 
the  very  individuals  who  alone  can 
make  Alaska  profitable,  and  they  ought 
to  have  the  chance. 


A  CHRISTMAS  SABBATH- 
SCHOOL. 

Christmas  this  year  comes  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  will  give  special  direction  to 
the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath-schools. 
It  will  be  an  appropriate  thing  to  ask 
the  scholars  for  a  special  offering  to 
testify  their  gratitude  for  their  own 
privileges  and  their  desire  to  extend 
the  same  privileges  to  others.  Let  no¬ 
tice  be  given  two  or  three  Sabbaths 
preceding  that  on  Christmas  a  collec¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  by  classes  to  build 
mission  buildings  in  Alaska.  When 

the  collection  time  arrives,  let  each 
class,  as  it  is  called  upon,  send  to  the 
superintendent’s  desk  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  the  money  contributed  by  the 
class,  with  the  names  of  the  contrib¬ 
utors,  also  an  appropriate  motto  or  text 
of  Scripture.  The  money  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  O.  E.  Boyd,  post  office 
box  3,863,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and 
marked  special  for  “Alaska  Mission 
Building.”  It  will  add  to  the  interest 
and  success  of  the  movement  if  teach¬ 
ers  will  talk  the  matter  up  with  their 
classes.  It  might  also  give  interest  to 
the  occasion  if  some  pupil  would  mem¬ 
orize  and  repeat  the  poem  of  “The 
Church  Bells  in  Alaska,”  published  in 
last  February’s  number  ot  Presbyte-  i 
rian  Home  Missions.  Also  others 
prepare  and  read  an  essay  on  the  Fort 
Wrangel  or  Sitka  Missions. 

Some  of  the  older  day  scholars  at 
Sitka  bring  lead  pencils  and  paper  so 
that  they  can  copy  the  object-lessons 


1  to  take  home  to  their  parents  that 
[  they  may  see  what  they  are  learning. 

The  girls  at  the  McFarland  Home, 

returning  from  a  visit  to  a  neighboring 

school,  were  telling  their  experiences 

to  their  teacher.  Although  their  own 

surroundings  and  living  are  very  plain, 

yet  the  others  seemed  to  have  been 

'  All  more  meager.  After  descanting 

yipon  this,  one  of  the  girls  added,  “Yes, 

just  think,  the  poor  things  haven’t  a 

looking-glass.” 

$  - - - 

In  the  spring  of  1880  Capt.  Beard- 

slee,  who  was  then  in  command  of  U. 
S.  ship  Jamestown,  and  was  the  leader 
in  educational  matters  at  Sitka,  while 
walking  on  the  beach  one  day  saw  a 
canoe  with  two  Indian  boys  in  it,  and, 
as  they  were  talking  pretty  loudly,  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  their  conversation. 
One  of  them  was  teaching  the  other 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  his  teacher  had  taught  him 
shortly  before. 

Chiefs  in  Alaska  sometimes  own 
two  or  three  houses.  Thus,  during  our 
summer  missionary  tour  in  a  canoe 
among  the  Indian  villages  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  Alaska,  we  were  sometimes  taken 
by  the  chiefs  to  a  house  other  than  the 
one  they  lived  in,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  kept  for  visitors.  At  two  of  these 
villages  the  chiefs,  to  show  their  earn¬ 
est  de'sirG  fdr  a  school,  gave  us  their 
best  house  for  school  and  mission.  We 
now  need  funds  to  furnish  seats  and 
otherwise  change  them  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  and  ask  you  to  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

When  Capt.  Glass,  wrho  has  taken  so 
substantial  an  interest  in  the  Sitka 
i  mission  school,  in  August  sailed  with 
the  TJ.  S.  ship  Jamestown  for  San 
Francisco,  the  boys  of  the  school 
flocked  down  to  the  sea  side  and  waved 
their  hats,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
“Good-bye,  good-bye,  good  Captain 
Glass!  Good-bye,  Jamestown  !”  Their 
sorrow  was  so  genuine  that  for  a  few 
days  they  could  not  eat. 

The  boys  at  Sitka  propose  to  learn 
as  fast  and  as  much  as  their  friends 
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1  that  were  taken  to  the  Indian  training 
school,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  Their 
teacher,  visiting  the  dormitory  at  night 
to  see  if  the  lights  are  out  and  all  in 
order,  not  unfrequently  finds  one  of 
the  older  and  more  advanced  boys 
teaching  the  others  orally  in  the  dark. 
It  is  for  these  bright  Indian  boys  thirst¬ 
ing  for  knowledge  that  we  come  asking 
for  a  Christmas  offering. 

All  the  older  girls  at  the  McFar¬ 
land  Home  have  united  with  the  church. 
Thus  God  is  showing  early  fruit  and 
rewarding  the  faith  of  those  who,  two 
years  ago,  responded  to  the  appeal  and 
contributed  liberally  for  the  building 
of  the  McFarland  Home.  This  should 
encourage  a  similar  liberality  at  the 
present  time,  that  other  tribes  may  se¬ 
cure  a  blessing.  As  a  thank-offering 
that  God  has  accepted  your  former  ef¬ 
fort,  give  again  that  other  centers  of 
blessing  may  be  established. 

A  slave  boy  ran  away  from  his 
cruel  master  and  took  refuge  in  the 
wood- house  attached  to  the  guard¬ 
house  at  Sitka,  tie  was  afraid  to  show 
himself  by  day  lest  he  should  be  re¬ 
captured,  and  only  ventured  out  at 
night  to  pick  up  something  to  eat  from 
the  refuse  thrown  away  from  the  kitch¬ 
en.  And  <.  ven  at  night,  if  he  heard  foot¬ 
steps  approaching,  he  would  crouch 
down  behind  a  bush  or  building,  tie 
slept  in  an  empty  barrel  without  any 
covering.  When  the  boys’  home  was 
started  at  Sitka  he  found  refuge  there, 
and  is  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  As 
Mary  loved  much  because  forgiven 
muOh,so  this  poor  escaped  Indian  slave 

boy  seems  to  study  ways  of  helping  the 
school  and  teachers  and  other  boys  as 
an  expression  of  his  gratitude.  Thus 
other  homeless  and  neglected  boys  are 
coming  from  different  pagan  villages, 
and  in  their  rags  and  dirt  and  misery, 
asking  to  be  taken  in.  How  can  the 
teachers  refuse  them  when  the  Master 
says:  “Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  ! 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God?’’  But 
they  can  not  take  them  unless  you  fur¬ 
nish  the  money  for  beds,  and  chairs, 
and  tables,  and  dishes,  and  food  and 


clothes.  Just  now  a  Christmas  present 
is  asked  of  you  in  order  to  fit  up  the  : 
building  for  them  to  live  in  and  en¬ 
large  it  so  that  more  boys  can  be  taken 
in. 

When  the  school  at  Sitka  grew  too 
large  for  a  room  in  the  guard-house,  it 
was  concluded  to  clean  out  the  old 
abandoned  log  building  formerly  used 
by  the  Bussian^American  Fur  Company 
as  a  hospital.  Some  idea  of  its  con¬ 
dition  can  be  had  when  it  took  thirteen 
men  two  weeks  to  clean  it.  They  took 
twenty-three  wheel-barrow  loads  of 
dirt  out  of  one  room.  It  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  used  as  a  stable.  Glass  was 
replaced  in  the  windows,  partitions  in 
the  building,  the  fences  repaired,  walks 
graveled,  benches  in  the  school-room, 
board  bunks  in  the  dormitory,  and 
many  other  things,  until  it  seemed  as  if  ' 
there  were  no  end  to  the  work.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  boys  themselves 
and  assistance  kindly  furnished  by 
Capt.  Glass  and  the  officers  of  the 
Jamestown.  The  boys  went  out  and 
camped  in  the  forests  until  they  cut 
down  the  trees  and  made  a  raft  of  logs, 
which  was  towed  in  and  landed  on  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  school-house. 
They  then  cut,  carried  into  the  yard 
and  neatly  piled  their  winter  supply  of 
wood.  One  of  the  merchants  rented 
them  his  fish  net,  and  they  went  out 
and  put  up  seven  barrels  of  salted  sal¬ 
mon  for  their  winter  use.  They  also 
raised  a  good  vegetable  garden.  They 
have  made  their  own  clothes,  do  their 
own  cooking  and  washing.  In  every 
available  way  they  have  sought  to  help 
themselves  until  by  them  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  through  Capt.  Glass, 
work  has  been  done  that,  if  hired, 
would  have  cost  the  church  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  lumber,  cloth,  glass, 
paint  and  raw  materials  alone  had  to  be 

purchased.  For  these  and  other  re¬ 
pairs,  together  with  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  we  need  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  We  ask  you  to  include  it  in  your 
Christmas  oflerine:. 

Last  November  some  Indian  school¬ 
boys  at  Sitka  came  to  their  teacher 
and  asked  permission  to  come  and  live 
at  the  school-house.  They  said  there 


was  so  much  talking  and  quarreling 
and  carousing  at  home  that,  they  could 
not  learn  fast.  The  teacher  told  them 
that  she  had  no  blankets  for  them  to 
sleep  on  or  food  for  them  to  eat.  They 
replied  it  she  would  let  them  come 
they  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
So  they  went  and  got  their  old  dirty 
blanket  to  roll  up  in  and  sleep  on  the 
floor.  They  brought  a  piece  of  tin  for 
a  looking-glass,  and  going  down  to  the 
beach  used  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a 


washbowl.  As  for  food  they  picked  it 
up  as  they  could.  Sometimes  a  little 


was  given  them.  As  for  fire  they  did 
without  it.  When  it  became  too  cold 
they  would  jump  around  more  lively. 
Soon  other  boys  joined  them.  Then  a 
native  policeman  was  appointed  to 
sleep  with  them.  As  they  increased  in 
number  the  old  hospital  building  was 
fitted  up,  Mr.  Austin  and  family  moved 
into  it  with  the  boys,  and  the  Sitka 
Training  School  was  started. 

The  following  are  their  names.  We 
ask  a  Christmas  offering  to  put  their 
“Home”  in  repair  and  erect  an  addi¬ 
tion  for  the  teachers : 

The  Names  of  i  lie  Bo.rs  in  the  Training. 

School  at  Sitka.  Alaska. 


INDIAN . 

To-qua-ioh . 

Don-a-wauk . . 

Cht-kan ; . 

Wha-ton . 

Kal-chuck . 

Ees-kah  quah . 

K-u-witcu . 

Kodg-du-BaU, . 

Svn-  ka-yeh . 

Kak-wodkt . 

Ush-klake . 

Es-kokoh.  . 

Naska  hoy  all . 

Yon-dug  . . . 

Kos-nikhe . 

Kosh  da  skuke  ... 
Ush  kali-ka-yeta 

John-ltbe . 

Kos-si-ti  . 

Ka-ish . 

Kach-ah-ti . 

Netch-ish . 

Kat-li-an-ish . 

Ohake-uck . 

Watz . 


|  AMERICAN. 

|  Moses  James 

towu  . 

Eugene . 

'  Sam . 

'  John . 

Jake . 

Archie . 

I  Cyrus  . 

I  Ned . . . 

!  Luke . . . 

I  Billy . j 

|  Aiien . . 

|  Mortimer . 

Augustus . 

H  arold . 

Morris . 

Louis . ,.  . 

Donald .  ... 

Carl . 
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Bands,  societies  or  Sabbath-schools 


I  that  will  undertake  the  support  of  one 
of  these  boys  will  correspond  with 
Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  Ilaines,  Secretary  of 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  P.  0. 
Box  3,8G3,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1881,  Capt. 
[Henry  Glass,  -who  succeeded  Captain 


Beardslee  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Jamestown,  proclaimed  a  compulsory 
educational  law  to  the  Indians  of  Sitka 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  live 


and  nineteen.  He  had  previously  num¬ 
bered  the  Indian  houses  and  taken  an 
accurate  census,  thus  obtaining  the 
number  of  adults  and  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  sex  and  age  in  each  house.  He 
compelled  them  to  dig  ditches  and 
drain  their  houses  on  the  outside,  also 
whitewash  them,  which  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased  the  death  rate  and  sickness 
among  them.  He  then  had  tin  labels 
cut  out,  one  for  each  child  in  the 
place,  with  the  number  of  the  house 
and  number  of  the  child  in  the  house 
stamped  upon  the  tin.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  full  sized  design  represents  Boy  1, 
in  house  No.  38  : 


|  These  labels  were  worn  on  the  neck 
of  the  children.  If  a  child  was  found 
out  of  school  in  school  hours  the  na¬ 
tive  policeman  would  catch  him,  look 
at  his  number  and  report  to  Capt. 
Glass  that  Boy  1,  House  38,  played  tru¬ 
ant,  or  the  teacher  calling  the  roll 
would  mark  Boy  1,  House  38,  absent 
and  report  him.  The  next  morning 
the  head  man  of  House  38  was  brought 
by  the  native  policeman  before  the 
Captain  and  fined  a  blanket  or  impris¬ 
oned  a  day  because  he  did  not  see  that 
Boy  1  was  in  school.  After  a  few  fines 
there  was  no  farther  trouble,  and  the 
school  ran  up  to  an  average  attendance 
of  230  pupils,  and  one  day  as  high  as 
,271  pupils  and  adults.  The  parents 
themselves  are  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sult. 

The  very  success  of  the  movement 
necessitates  the  enlargement  of  our  fa¬ 
cilities,  for  which  we  ask  uf  you  a  lib¬ 
eral  Christmas  offering. 


At  Klawack,  Alaska,  last  September,  a 
whole  family  were  condemned  to  death  for 
witchcraft.  While  the  tribe  were  tortur¬ 
ing  and  killing  an  old  woman,  her  two  I 
daughters  and  a  grandson  escaped  to  the 
woods  and  made  their  way  to  Wrangel. 

The  unmarried  daughter  has  been  placed 
in  the  McFarland  House,  and  the  grand 
son  in  the  school  at  Sitka. 

Remind  all  your  friends  about  the  Christ- 
mas  offering  for  Alaska. 

Miss  Ross  is  again  in  charge  of  the  I 
school  at  San  Luis  with  nineteen  pupils.  . 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
has  667  mission  stations  with  16,488  com¬ 
municants.  _ _ 

From  the  new  Chilcat  Mission  fifteen 
glaciers  are  visible.  Who  will  contribute 
for  the  Mission  Home  among  the  glaciers? 

We  call  attention  to  the  appeal  from 
Sitka  for  warm  underclothing  and  bed¬ 
ding.  What  can  be  sent  by  mail  should 
be  sent  at  once. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  seventeen  Indian 
slaves  at  Sitka  were  freed  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Capt.  Henry  Glass,  of  the  United 
States  ship  Jamestown. 

The  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary  Society  of  Brooklyn  are  furnish¬ 
ing  the  “Brooklyn  Reading-room  for  the 
Pueblo  Industrial  School  at  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.  _ 

The  wife  of  the  head  chief  of  an  Alaska 
village  does  the  washing  of  the  missionary 
without  charge,  saying,  “He  was  teaching 
them  freely  and  she  would  wash  for  him 
in  like  manner.” 

The  Baptists  have  built  a  steam  launch 

of  100  tons  measurement  for  mission  work 

in  Alaska,  British  Columbia  and  Wash-  j 
ington  Territory.  She  is  82  feet  long,  with 
a  cabin  25x15  feet. 

Rev.  W.  H.  R.  Corlies,  of  Fort  Wrangel, 
accompanied  us  on  our  Alaska  mission¬ 
ary  tour,  tiis  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  their  ways  greatly  assisted  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  our  work. 

Across  the  portage  from  the  new  Chil¬ 
cat  Mission  is  Tindestak,  the  lower  village 
of  the  Chilcats.  Donawauk  (silver  gray), 
the  head  chief,  expressed  great  regret 
that  he  was  born  so  long  before  the 
missionary  came  to  teach  the  people  so 
many  good  things. 


After  public  service  on  Sabbath  among 
the  Chilcats,  they  are  fond  of  remaining 
to  sing  and  repeat  the  Child’s  Catechism. 
This  they  do  both  in  English  and  in  their 
native  tongue,  the  Thlinket,  having  been 
taught  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  also  has 
translated  a  few  hymns  into  Thlinket. 

When  a  missionary  told  an  old  Indian 
what  the  gospel  and  civilization  would  do 
for  him  and  his  people,  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains  and  empties  into  Hudson’s  Bay  “My 
heart  is  as  glad  as  that  river  »  long. 
You  can  make  many  hearts  as  glad  as  the 

rivers  are  long  by  contributing  for  the 
i _ in  Alaalra. 


It  is  a  strange  thing  that  hundreds  of 
Christians  will  read  concerning  the  great 
need  and  the  wide  openings  in  Alaska, 
and  not  feel  sufficient  interest  to  contrib¬ 
ute  one  dollar  toward  their  rescue.  Saved 
themselves,  they  will  make  many  excuses 
for  not  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to¬ 
ward  others. 


Rev.  Eugene  S.  Wii.i.ard  and  family, 
in  charge  of  the  Chilcat  Mission,  will  be 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  and  unable 
to  receive  either  supplies  or  mail,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  next  April.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
you,  in  your  cosy  home,  surrounded  by 
sympathizing  friends,  to  make  a  liberal 
donation  toward  paying  for  a  comfortable 
Mission  Home  for  these  self-denying  mis¬ 
sionaries?  _ 

A  little  Indian  boy,  who  was  attend¬ 
ing  our  day  and  Sabbath- school,  was  asked 
the  question,  “What  is  the  worst  position 
a  man  can  be  in?”  “To  be  a  heathen, 
was  the  answer.  The  little  fellow  had 
seen  it  all.  He  was  again  asked, “What 
is  the  best  position  a  man  can  be  in  ?" 
“To  be  a  Christian  and  love  God  and  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,”  was  the  answer.  Help  us 
build  a  house  in  which  many  Indian  boys 
and  girls  and  grown  people  can  be  taught 
to  “love  God  and  Jesus  Christ.”  Remem¬ 
ber  the  Christmas  offering. 

Mothers  offering  to  sell,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  their  daughters  to  lives  of  shame, 
is  a  common  sight  in  some  of  the  villages 
of  Alaska.  Let  the  Christian  women  take 
an  interest  in  this  effort  to  erect  mission 
buildings,  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
teach  and  Christianize  that  people,  and 
thus  elevate  and  save  these  degraded 
women.  Send  your  gatherings  to  Mrs.  O. 
E.  Boyd,  Treasurer,  P.  0.  Box  3,863,  New 
York  City.  _ 


OFFICE  OF  THE 


North-West  Trading  Company. 

Portland,  Oregon,  ^ 

October  18th,  1881.  \ 

( 

TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  TRADING  COMPANY: 

The  North-West  Trading  Company  was  incorporated  in  March,  1880,  with  a  capita]  of  $16,000.  The  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Company,  as  indicated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  are:  to  purchase,  build  and  own  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  waters  of  thePacific  Ocean  between  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  and  Cook’s  Inlet  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  including  all  intervening  sounds,  straits,  inlets  and  rivers; 
to  trade  within  the  States  of  Oregon  and  California  and  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Washington;  to  loan 
and  borrow  money,  and  to  mortgage  its  property  to  secure  payments  of  its  debts;  to  engage  in  fishing  in  the  wat 
ers  of  Alaska,  and  lo  erect,  own  and  operate  oil  works  and  refineries  in  said  Territory. 

The  enterprise  at  its  beginning  was  but  an  experiment.  With  so  small  a  capital,  only  a  trial  could  be  made, 
and  such  information  gathered  as  was  indispensible  for  carrying  on  more  extensive  operations. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Company  the  steamer  “  Favorite,”  of  75  tons  measurement/was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  so  as  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  business;  and  a  stock  of  goods  for  the  In¬ 
dian  trade  was  bought  and  dispatched  to  Sitka.  From  Sitka  the  managers  of  the  Company  proceeded  on  the 
favorite  through  the  different  straits  and  canals  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  trading  with  the  Indian 
tribes  for  furs,  and  looking  for  sites  suitable  for  the  erection  of  permanent  Trading  Posts.  By  September  first 
three  such  posts  were  established,  and  the  necessary  buildings  erected,  one  at  Killisnoo  on  Kenesnow  Island, 
Chatham  Stiait,  about  70  miles  distant  from  Sitka,  another  at  Hoonyah  on  Cross  Sound,  and  the  third  at  Chil- 
coot,  at  the  head  ot  I.  inn  Canal,  225  miles  north  of  Sitka.  These  posts  were  stocked  with  goods  and  placed  in 
charge  of  traders.  The  “  Favorite,”  connecting  with  the  monthly  mail  steamer  at  Sitka,  kept  the  posts  supplied 
with  goods,  meanwhile  trading  with  those  Indian  tribes  at  whose  villages  no  posts  had  been  established. 

In  September,  188c,  I  proceeded  to  Southeastern  Alaska,  and,  cruising  on  the  “  Favorite,”  visited  all  points 
of  importance  in  the  archipelago  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  field,  familiarizing  myself  with  the  resources  of 
the  ierritory,  and  determining  on  a  plan  for  future  operations. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  results  of  my  observations  were  of  a  most  interesting  and  gratifying  character, 
satisfying  me  that  the  resources  of  Southeastern  Alaska  were  greatly  underrated,  and  that  it  offered  a  fine  field 
for  an  extensive  and  profitable  business.  Among  other  things,  1  found  an  astounding  abundance  of  oil  fish, 
such  as  whale,  dogfish,  porpoise,  halibut  and  herring,  and  could  not  help  seeing  in  this  a  mine  of  wealth  in 
itself. 


The  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  1880  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  capital  of  the  Company  was  increased  to  $50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  additional  Irading  Posts,  and  more  especially,  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  ot  lubricating  and  tanning 
oils.  Through  the  assistance  of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  Washington,  the  services  of  Captain  Jacob  Almy, 


of  South  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  were  secured  to  manage  the  catching  of  fish  and  the  manufacturing  of  oil 
for  the  Company.  Capt.  Almy  was  engaged  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  catching  of  oil  fish,  and  the  trying 
out  and  refining  of  oils,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  an  expert  in  every  branch  of  the  business.  He  proceeded 
in  May  to  Alaska,  and  was  during  the  following  three  months  principally  engaged  in  examining  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  in  experiments  of  trying  out  oil  in  portable  steam  oil  works  at  different  places.  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
the  works  were  permanently  located  at  Killisnoo,  on  Chatham  Strait,  and  operations  began  upon  receipt  of  a  large 
herring  seine,  manufactured  for  the  Company  in  Boston.  From  Captain  Almy’s  reports  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  supply  of  oil  fish  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that  the  fish  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  are 
much  fatter  than  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  Alaska  herring,  for  instance,  yielding  per  barrel,  without  the  use  of 
presses,  2k  gallons  of  oil,  while  Atlantic  menhaden,  with  the  use  of  presses,  do  not  yield  over  if  gallon. 

Of  lubricating  oils  there  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Company  porpoise,  seal  and  dogfish  oil,  and  for 
tanning  purposes,  herring  oil.  The  lubricating  oils  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Nav¬ 
igation  Company,  of  Portland,  who  is  now  taking  all  the  oil  theCompany  can  supply.  Porpoise  oil  has  proved 
of  special  merit,  equaling  the  best  quality  of  lard  oil.  For  the  herring  oil  an  excellent  market  has  been  found 
in  Sydney. 

In  July  the  managers  secured  for  the  Company  the  services  of  two  whalers,  who  have  since  been  engaged,  with 
the  assistance  of  Indians,  in  the  capture  of  whales,  with  but  partial  success,  however.  For  while  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  quite  a  number  of  whales— as  many  as  ten  in  one  week — they  failed  to  secure  all  but  one.  The 
hump  and  finback  whales  when  killed  in  deep  water  almost  always  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  can  only  be  secured 
and  raised  by  means  of  lines  attached  to  the  bomb  lances  or  rockets  by  which  they  are  killed,  and  the  rockets 
used  at  the  time  were  not  provided  with  such  lines.  Next  season  different  weapons  will  be  used.  Meanwhile 
the  practicability  of  whaling  in  those  waters  has  been  sufficiently  proved. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  winter  apparently  very  rich  gold  bearing  quartz  ledges,  as  well  as  placer  diggings, 
were  discovered  on  the  main  land  ol  Alaska,  near  Gastineaux  Channel,  between  Linn  Canal  and  Takou  Inlet,  anr, 
thither  a  large  number  of  miners  flocked  this  spring.  A  Trading  Post  was  immediately  established  lay  the  Com¬ 
pany  near  these  mines,  which  has  proved  quite  profitable.  These  mines  are  now  being  developed  by  California 
capital  and  from  all  appearances  promise  well. 

Besides  the  post  at  the  mines,  another  one  was  established  in  the  month  of  September  at  Sitka.  The  Com¬ 
pany  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Compaiiv, owning  and  running  the  mail  steamer  “Cali¬ 
fornia,”  which  is  quite  an  indirect  advantage  aside  from  the  immediate  profit  which  is  derived  from  such  agency. 

The  fur  trade,  although  it  has  largely  increased,  has  not  given  as  good  results  as  in  the  previous  season,  owing 
to  the  decline  of  prices  of  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  months.  This  decline  is  mostly  attributa¬ 
ble  to  the  nihilistic  disturbances  in  Russia  and  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  It  is  due  to 
this  decline  of  prices,  and  further  to  the  large  expenditure  of  money  in  examining  the  fishing  grounds  and  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  that  the  available  profits  of  this  year’s  business  will  be  but  small. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  year’s  operations,  as  far  as  they  can  be  judged  at  this  time,  it  is  but  proper 
to  say  that  they  seem  very  satisfactory,  and  that  the  prospects  for  next  year’s  business  are  highly  encouraging 
With  the  experience  gained  from  practical  tests  in  fishing  and  trying  out  oil,  and  with  steam  works  ready  for  use, vig¬ 
orous  operations  can  be  begun  early  in  the  spring  and  prosecuted  throughout  the  entire  season.  Late  advices  from 
London  indicate  an  early  r.se  of  those  furs  which  are  most  common  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  thus  promising  pro¬ 
fits  which  were  lacking  this  season.  And,  last,  though  not  least,  the  trade  at  the  Takou  mines  will  more  than  tre¬ 
ble. 


While  I  am  thus  confident  that  the  coming  year  will  prove  a  profitable  one  to  the  Company,  I  am  also 
convinced  that  with  a  larger  capital  still  better  results  may  be  looked  lor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  present  means  of  the  Company  are  too  limited,  even  to  fully  develop  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  oils 


which  promises  the  largest  returns.  The  present  capacity  of  the  oil  works,  and  the  appliances  on  hand  for  taking 
fish,  are  not  even  sufficient  to  supply  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company-  The  demand  for  good  lubri¬ 
cating  oils,  already  large,  is  constantly  growing  with  the  rapid  building  of  railroads  in  Oregon  and  the  adjacent 
territories,  and  the  general  development  of  this  region.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Oregon  Improve¬ 
ment  Companies  would  readily  take  our  oils  if  they  could  be  supplied.  Moreover,  with  approved  appliances  for 
taking  fish,  and  conveying  the  catch  to  the  works,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  could  be  materially  reduced.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  tanning  oils. 

Furthermore,  a  larger  stock  of  goods  must  be  kept  in  the  coming  season  at  the  post  at  the  Takou  mines,  and 
at  least  one  more  Trading  Post  established  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  control  of  the  fur  trade  of  Southeastern 
Alaska. 

It  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to  recommend  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  of  $50,000.  I  hope 
that  the  stock  holders  who  have  so  far  honored  me  with  their  confidence  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  recommendation. 

A  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  to  $100,000,  will  be  submitted  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  at  their  annual  meeting  in  December,  together  with  a  financial  statement  and  a  detailed  plan  for  future  opera¬ 
tions. 

PAUL  SCHULZE, 


President. 


There  are  two  important  helps  in  an 
Alaska  mission;  one  is  a  bell  and  the 
other  a  flag.  The  Indians  have  no 
clocks  or  watches,  and  unless  there  is 
!  a  bell  to  indicate  when  it  is  time  for 
(  church,  they  sometimes  come  too  early; 

1  but  more  frequently  after  the  service  is 
i  over.  A  bell  is  almost  indispensable.  A 
good  bell  with  freight  costs  $200.  Two 
more  bells  are  needed.  Who  will  make  a 
1  a  Christmas  present  of  one?  Again,  the 
Indians  can  not  keep  the  days  of  the  week 
and  never  know  when  Sunday  comes. 
While  at  Chilcat  some  Indians  came  four 
miles  on  Thursday,  thinking  it  was  church 
day.  At  the  mission  stations  a  flag  is 
raised  on  Sunday  morning  and  taken 
down  at  dark.  When  the  flag  is  seen, 
then  the  Indians  know  that  it  is  church 
day  and  that  they  must  not  go  off  to  fish 
or  cut  wood.  A  party  of  Indians  are  coming 
from  a  neighboring  village.  Faraway  over 
the  waters  they  see  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  they  know  at  once  that  it  is  church 
day,  and  usually  they  quicken  their  pad¬ 
dling  that  they  may  reach  the  village  in 
time  to  go  to  church.  These  flags  cost  $15 
each,  and  the  money  is  wanted  for  five  of 
them.  Who  will  make  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  of  $15  for  a  flag?  Contributions  for 
bells  or  flags  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  0.  E. 
Boyd,  post-office  box  3,863,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

The  people  of  Southeastern  Alaska  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  teachers.  Such  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  Christian  instruction  has  never 
been  seen  before  in  the  history  of  our  na-  ; 
tive  population.  It  is  something  won¬ 
derful.  Surely  such  an  opening  can 
not  be  left  unimproved  by  the  Church. 
But  teachers  need  buildings  to  dwell  and 
teach  in;  therefore  we  ask  that  in  the 
coming  hours  of  gladness,  when  you  make 
gifts  of  affection  to  your  friends,  that  you 
also  make  a  gift  to  your  Savior,  whose 
birth  you  celebrate,  for  his  work  in 
Alaska.  _ 

While  the  bell  presented  by  Mrs.  Lang- 
don  for  the  Chilcat  Mission  was  being 
transhipped  at  the  New  Takoo  Mines  from 
one  steamer  to  another,  some  young  men, 
wanting  once  more  to  hear  the  sound  of 
a  church  bell,  set  it  up  on  the  wharf.  It 
was  the  first  Protestant  Church  bell  ever 
heard  in  Alaska.  As  it  rang,  miners  and 
Indians  came  flocking  to  the  wharf.  Pretty 
soon  some  Indians  came  and  wanted  to 
know  when  preaching  would  begin.  Tak¬ 


ing  the  hint,  a  choir  was  improvised,  an 
interpreter  secured,  and  a  sermon  preach- 

d,  the  first  ever  heard  in  that  place. 

On  my  canoe  voyage  in  1879  to  Fort 
Simpson  and  Metlakatla,  I  traveled  with  a 
|  party  of  Chilcats.  Among  them  was  a 
young  chief  called  Klay  not.  Upon  my 
visit  to  the  Chilcat  country  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  he  was  among  the  first  to  welcome 
me;  and  in  a  council  that  followed,  testi* 
fied  that  he  had  been  a  very  bad  man,  but 
that  since  he  had  talked  with  me,  two  1 
years  before,  he  had  tried  to  do  better,  i 
and  told  his  people  that  they  must  do  dif¬ 
ferently,  for  the  missionary  was  coming. 
Now  his  heart  was  glad  that  the  mission-  < 
ary  had  come.  This  chief  has  placed  his 
daughter  in  the  McFarland  Home. 

- -  i 

There  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
243,925  immigrants  from  Europe.  In  1880 
up  to  July  1,  the  number  was  177,343. 
During  June  the  arrivals  were  61,643,  or 
over  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  an  increase 
of  19,616  over  June,  1880.  Over  a  third  of 
these,  or  24,142,  were  from  Germany,  in¬ 
cluding  many  professional  men  and  arti 
sans  of  high  order.  The  destination  of  , 
fully  half  of  these  was  beyond  the  Missis-  j 
sippi.  Texas  and  Florida  are  offering 
large  inducements  to  the  new  immigrants. 
More  Irish  than  ever  are  bound  for  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Arkansas. 

A  census  bulletin  shows  that  there  were  j 
last  year  employed  in  the  fishery  indus 
tries  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
16,745  persons,  of  whom  7,910  were  Es-  j 
quimaux,  Aleuts  and  Indians,  and  about  ! 
4,000  Chinese.  The  total  amount  of  cap 
ital  employed  for  vessels,  boats,  apparatus 
and  outfits,  and  for  buildings  and  appara¬ 
tus  of  manufacture,  was  $2,748,383.  The 
total  value  of  products  was  $9,548,277,  of 
which  $2,345,547  represents  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  43,379,542  pounds  of  salmon  in 
process  of  canning.  Among  the  products 
mentioned  in  the  table  are  fresh  fish,  crabs, 
shrimps,  oysters,  whale  oil,  fish  oil,  whale¬ 
bone,  seal  fish,  seal  skins,  sea-otter  skins, 
i  eggs  of  sea  birds,  seaweed  and  salt. 

Shateritch,  the  head  chief  of  the  Chil¬ 
cat  nation,  is  a  large,  finely  formed,  mid- 
[die  aged  Indian  with  a  hole  through  one 
cheek  where  a  few  years  ago  he  was  shot 
(through  the  cheek  by  one  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  while  drunk.  According  to  their  cus-  j 
toms,  so  great  an  insult  could  only  be 
|  atoned  for  by  the  death  of  some  of  the 


family  of  the  man  who  shot  him.  Upon 
this  occasion  it  was  decided  that  one  and 
a  half  lives  should  be  the  penalty.  Con-  j 
sequently,  two  of  the  family  volunteered 
to  be  killed.  But  now  Shateritch  had  got 
half  a  life  more  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
for  which  he  paid  back  to  the  man  s 
friends  fifty  blankets.  This  great  warrior 
and  powerful  chief  is  so  anxious  that  he 
and  his  people  should  have  teachers  that 

he  gave  us  a  large  and  valuable  ^Indian 
house  to  be  altered  over  for  a  school.  At 
the  council  he  said  he  wanted  to  have  a 
Christian  village,  like  Mr.  Duncan’s,  at 
Metlakatlah ;  that  they  were  very  anxious 
to  know  about  God,  and  that  they  would 
love  and  obey  the  missionary,  because  he 
could  tell  them  all  about  God;  that  they 
would  look  up  to  the  missionary  as  they 
do  to  the  sun.  He  has  sent  one  of  his 
sons  to  the  Forest  Grove  Training  School. 
Money  is  required  to  remodel  this  Indian 
house  and  pay  for  the  residence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  God,  in  creating  this  desire  of  the 
natives  for  instruction,  is  calling  upon  the 
Church  to  occupy  the  open  door.  The 
Christmas  offering  will  furnish  you  an  op* 
portunity  to  assist. 

Fifty  years  ago, when  the  Russian  A meri- 
can  Fur  Company  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power  and  glory,  a  creole,  or  half-breed 
Indian,  by  the  name  of  Etolin,  was  made 
chief  director  and  governor  of  Alaska. 
From  his  father  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  signal¬ 
ized  his  accession  to  power  by  building  a 
church  and  procuring  a  minister  for  them. 
Years  ago  the  minister  left  and  the  church 
fell  into  disuse.  The  windows  were  broken 
out  and  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in  The 
church,  37x6G  feet  in  size,  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  now  we  need  funds  to  repair  it.  Who 
will  assist?  Send  to  Mrs.  0.,E.  Boyd,  post- 
office  box  3,863,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Kluk-quan, 
the  upper  and  larger  of  the  Chilcat  vil¬ 
lages,  we  found  three  sections  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  barricaded  one  from  another.  I1  or 
weeks  a  war  had  been  waged  between  two 
powerful  families  of  the  same  village,  un¬ 
til  eight  of  their  number  had  been  shot 
and  others  wounded.  When  they  heard 
of  our  arrival,  the  leader  of  one  party,  un¬ 
der  a 'flag  of  truce,  sent  word  to  the  other 
party  that  the  missionaries  had  come,  and 
now  they  must  no  longer  shoot  one  an¬ 
other,  but  live  at  peace— that  now  they 
must  give  up  their  old  ways  and  learn  the 
j  wbite  man’s  ways.  A  Christmas  offering 


1  is  asked  to  enable  the  Woman 
I  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
the  buildings  needed  for  the 
of  that  mission.  _ . 

~New  Columbia  and  Herald  Island  — 
Each  summer  a  revenue  marine  steamer 
is  sent  to  cruise  in  Alaska  waters,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  seal  fisheries  and  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  introduction  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  firearms  among  the  native 
population.  In  carrying  out  these  in¬ 
structions  many  opportunities  are  afforded 
of  furthering  scientific  and  geographical 
exploration,  of  relieving  ship  wrecked 
whalers  and  benefiting  the  natives.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  cruise  of  1880  special  instructions 
were  given  to  search  for  two  missing 
whaling  vessels,  the  Vigilant  and  Mount 
Wollaston,  also  the  exploring  steamer 
Jeannette.  While  searching  for  these  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  Arctic  Ocena,  unusually  clear 
skies  revealed  a  sight  of  Herald  Island 
and  Wrangel  Land  in  the  distance.  Sev¬ 
eral  attempts  were  made  to  reach  them, 
which  were  frustrated  by  the  immense 
fields  ol  ice  that  surrounded  them. 

Success  was  reserved  for  the  cruise  of 
the  present  season,  and  on  the  30th  of  Ju¬ 
ly  a  landing  was  effected  upon  Herald 
Island.  It  was  found  to  be  a  mass  of  gray 
granite  rock  six  miles  long  and  two  wide, 
with  an  elevation  reaching  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  fox  and  polar  bear,  while  innumerable 
sea-gulls  and  murres  breed  on  its  cliffs. 
The  island,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Wrangel  Land,  was  first  landed  upon  by 
Capt.  Kellett,  R.  N.,  in  1840.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  scale  the  cliffs,  and  did 
not  penetrate  inland.  The  island  was 
named  after  the  ship  which  he  com¬ 
manded. 

The  greater  event,  however,  was  the 
landing  on  the  12th  of  August  upon  W  ran- 
gel  Land,  when  Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  revenue 
marine  steamer  Corwin,  raised  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  took  formal  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  calling  it 
‘New  Columbia.”  Thus  a  new  territory 
was  added  to  our  already  widely  extended 
domain,  and  another  point  gained  in  Atre¬ 
tic  exploration. 

For  years  the  Indians  of  Siberia  have 
reported  high  mountains  in  sight  to  the 
northward  on  clear  days.  They  also  have 
traditions  that  in  the  ages  past  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  migrated  and  driven  herds  of 
reindeer  across  to  a  land  in  the  north. 
These  reports  having  reached  the  Rus- 
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sian  Government,  Admiral  Ferdinand 
Wrangel  was  sent  in  1820  on  a  tour  of 
exploration.  After  a  fruitless  search  of 
three  seasons  he  reports : 

‘  Our  return  to  Nishne  Kolynsk  closed 
the  series  of  attempts  made  by  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  northern  land,  which,  though  not 
seen  by  us,  may  nevertheless  exist,  and  be 
attainable  under  a  combination  of  very 
favorable  circumstances.” 


Capt.  Kellett,  R.  N.,  claims  to  have  seen 
l  ^  1849,  but  was  unable  to  make 

a  landing.  Capt.  Long,  of  the  whale-bark 
Nile,  discovered  and  sketched  the  entire 
southern  coast  August  14-16,  1867,  and 
named  it  Wrangel  Land,  but  was  unable 
to  force  his  way  through  the  ice  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  Notwithstanding  these  re 
ports,  it  has  been  a  disputed  question 
among  geographers  whether  the  land  was 
not  a  myth.  This  has  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  landing  of  the  Corvrin  on  a  dry  gravel 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  The 
existence  of  a  flowing  river  300  feet  wide 
and  twelve  feet  deep  at  low  water,  would 
indicate  a  land  of  considerable  extent, 
perhaps  a  continent,  stretching  far  toward 
the  pole.  Along-  the  southeastern  coast 
are  mountains  3  000  feet  high.  At  the 
time  of  the  Corwin’s  visit,  there  was  no  I 
snow  visible  on  the  plain  or  low  hills. 
The  country  is  sterile,  with  no  signs  of 
human  habitation.  Polar  bears  abound. 
The  two  eastern  capes  are  to  be  named 
after  the  navigators  Wrangel  and  Kellett, 
and  the  river  after  Major  E.  W.  Clark, 


w  ‘ .  ine  ^enue  Marine  Bureai 
as  mgton,  D.  C.,  through  whose  intelli 
gent  sympathy  and  active  direction  thes. 
annual  crmses  are  conducted.  New  Co 
lumbia  is  situated  about  six  degrees  north 
and  ten  west  of  Behring’s  Straits 


For  the  fields  to  day  are  white; 

Souls  are  pleading  for  the  truth, 

Groping  out  of  heathen  night. 

Canst  thou  hear  their  piteous  wail, 

"Which  would  make  an  angel  sigh— ~ 

“No  one  come  to  teach  us  God, 

"We  are  left  alone  to  die?” 

Such  the  tidings  to  us  borne 
From  the  vineyard  workers  there; 

Few  in  number,  on  they  toil, 

"Winning  souls  by  faithful  prayer. 

IS ow  they  have  their  church,  school,  “home,” 
Teaching,  guiding,  day  by  day; 

Twoscore  silver  moons  have  waned 
Since  the  leader  found  her  way. 

But  these  poor,  benighted  souls 
"Won  at  last,  by  Christian  love, 

Feel  conviction's  wondrous  power 
Like  an  arrow  from  above. 

Thus  the  little  band  press  on, 

Sowing,  reaping,  gathering  grain; 

But  they  need  thy  helping  hand, 

Fresh  with  courage  to  sustain. 

Swiit  they  come  from  out  the  wilds 
"When  of  Jesus  name  they  hear, 

Pleading  for  a  shepherd  guide, 

"Who  their  darkened  path  will  clear. 

If  within  thy  secret  soul 
Thou  canst  hear  the  “still,  small  voice” 

Bidding  thee  to  “feed  my  lambs,” 

Go,  and  heaven  will  bless  thy  choice. 

Panorama  of  the  "West, 

Daily  as  thy  canvass  rolls, 

Moved  by  that  mysterious  Hand 
"Which  created  worlds  controls, 

Where  the  artist,  prophet,  sage, 

Who  thy  future  can  portray  ? 

Who  can  tell  what  wealth  and  power 
Lie  concealed  within  thy  clay  ? 

This,  Alaska’s  natal  hour, 

Calls  for  heaven’s  descending  dove; 

Lord,  baptize  it  with  thy  blood, 

Consecrate  it  from  above. 

February,  1881. 


■ALASKA. 

CORDELIA  B.  NORTH. 

Territory  noble,  vast, 

Reaching  far  o’er  e’arth  and  sea. 
Linked  with  our  beloved  land, 
Glorious  land  of  liberty; 

Nature  triumphs  on  thy  soil, 

Spread  with  gifts  divinely  wrought; 
Mountains  circling  hill  and  vale, 
Crowned  with  peaks  in  cloud-land  ca 
,  Monuments  symbolical, 

[  Stately  domes,  whose  belfries  chime 
Ever  silently  to  all 

The  “Gloria”  with  awe  sublime. 
Christian  soldier,  heed  the  cry 
Echoing  from  that  far-off  shore; 

GlrJ-  thlne  armor  Srmly  on, 

wThten  f°rth—  delay  no  more. 

Wait  not  till  it  be  too  late. 


Do  not  forget  to  make  a  Christmas  offer¬ 
ing  for  mission  buildings  in  Alaska.  The 
nickels  of  the  poor  and  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  of  the  rich  are  equally  acceptable 
to  the  Savior — according  to  your  ability 
and  willingness. 


ANOTHER  CHRISTMAS  OFFER¬ 
ING  FOR  ALASKA. 

Two  years  ago  a  Christmas  offering 
was  asked  of  the  Church  to  build  a 
“Home”  for  girls  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
Alaska,  and  $5,000  was  sent  in.  We 
NOW  NEED  AN  OFFERING  OF  $10,000 
FOR  MISSION  BUILDINGS  AT  FOUR  DIF¬ 
FERENT  STATIONS. 

Last  spring  Rev.  Eugene  8.  Willard 


and  family  were  appointed  ioi  ’ 

but  there  was  no  house  to  shelter 
them.  The  steamer  landed  them  on  a 
beach  where  there  were  no  white  peop  e 
or  settlement,  save  one  trader  with  an 
Indian  wife.  Before  they  could  do 

anything  a  residence  had  to  be  erected 

and  a  school-house  and  chape 
cured  The  Board  of  Missions  is  not 
allowed  by  the  Assembly  to  do  this 
;r  And  the  Woman's  Executive 
Committee  had  no  funds.  As  the 

buildings  could  not  wait,  t  ey 
erected  and  an  offering  is  asked  by  t 
Committee  to  pay  lor  ^m.  A  simi¬ 
lar  state  of  things  existed  among  the 
Hoonyahs,  where  Mr.  Walter  .  J  [  , 
and  his  wife  are  in  charge  of  the  Mis- 

sion  school.  .  ,,  f 

Also,  at  Sitka,  the  rapid  growth 

the  work  required  the  repairing  o  an 
old  building  and  demands  the  erection 
of  an  addition  to  give  increased  room. 
The  very  success  of  the  work  is  necessi¬ 
tating  greater  outlays.  , 

Buildings  are  also  greatly  needed  at 

theHydahs.  But  for  these  the  Ladies 

Board  of  New  York  have  a  legacy  of 

$2,000. 

Also,  in  the  Upper  Chilcat  village  a 
mission  will  be  established  with  a  na¬ 
tive  teacher  as  soon  as  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  repairing  and  fitting  up  an 
Indian  house  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee. 
Then  tlie  success  of  the  work  demands 

enlargement  at  Fort  Wrangel.  For  all 
these  purposes  a  gift  of  $10,000  is  ask- 


Last  spring  Hampton  Training-school, 
Va.,  went  into  New  York  and  Boston 
and’ asked  for  $22,000  for  a  building  to 
accommodate  thirty  Indian  girls.  Give 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  halt 

as  much  and  they  will  give  300  Indian 

children  the  gospel. 

If  you  will  read  the  Alaska  Items  in 
this  paper  we  know  that  your  hearts 
will  be  touched  and  your  judgment  con¬ 
vinced,  and  you  will  make  a  liberal  re¬ 


sponse. 

To  raise  this  tund  you  are  asked  to 
set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  the  mon¬ 
ey  that  you  expect  to  spend  in  presents, 
large  or  small,  according  to  your  circum¬ 


stances,  as  a  gift  to  the  Savior,  to  build 
these  houses  —  not  only  contributing 
yourself,  but  also  collecting  what  you 
can  from  your  family  and  immediate 
friends.  It  is  the  season  of  gifts.  And 
while  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  are  remembered,  why  not  also 
the  Savior,  the  dearest  friend  of  all? 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth¬ 
ren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  What 
more  acceptable  gift  than  to  make  bis 
name  known  in  Alaska?  It  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  rejoicing,  but  while  you  are  re¬ 
joicing  in  your  happy  Christian  homes, 
your  family  reunions  and  Christmas 
gatherings,  remember  that  the  homes  of 
Alaska  are  shrouded  in  a  moral  gloom 
and  spiritual  darkness  deeper,  darker 
and  more  appalling  than  the  natural 
darkness  of  their  long  arctic  night. 

Said  an  Alaska  chief,  as  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  “Me  much  sick 
heart.  My  people  all  dark  heart.  No¬ 
body  tell  them  that  Jesus  died.  By 
and  by  all  my  people  die  (pointing 
down).  Go  down,  down ,  DOWN,  dark.” 
Yes,  their  lives  go  out  into  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  for  we  have  denied  them  the  light 
of  life.  The  glad  Christmas  evangel  of 
“Unto  you  is  born  a  Savior,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord,”  has  never  reached 
them.  He  indeed  came  over  1,800 
years  ago,  but  they  have  not  yet  heard 
it.  “The  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people,”  has  not 
brought  joy  to  that  people.  Their  ears 
have  never  heard  nor  their  hearts  felt 
the  glad  news.  For  how  can  they  hear 
unless  you  send ?  How  your  joy  will 
be  increased  by  contributing  that  which 
will  bring  to  those  northern  homes  a 
joy  like  unto  your  own. 

It  is  the  season  of  gratitude.  And 
how  can  you  better  testify  your  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  that  Jesus  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  you  than  by  conferring  the 
same  blessings  upon  others?  Mothers, 
as  you  look  with  fond  joy  into  the  eyes 
of  your  babe,  make  a  thank-offering  to 
the  Lord  that  the  Alaska  mothers  may 
be  taught  to  save  their  babes,  whom 
they  now  sometimes  destroy.  As  you 

look  upon  your  daughters  growing  up 
to  womanhood,  comely,  intelligent,  vir- 


tuous  and  affectionate,  have  compassion 
upon  these  poor  mothers  whose  love 
is  turned  into  cruelty  as  they  force  their 
daughters  into  lives  of  sin  f  Alas  !  they 
j  know  not  what  to  do.  As  you  remem¬ 
ber  who  made  you  to  differ,  extend  a 
helping  hand.  There  are  some  who  read 
these  lines,  who,  passing  through  afflic¬ 
tion,  have  found  the  Savior  unspeaka¬ 
bly  precious-a  great  comfort  and  a 
strong  support.  With  all  this  comfort 
fresh  upon  their  minds,  they  surely  can 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  woes  of 
those  who  pass  through  many  deep 
heart-sorrows  unrelieved  by  the  Com¬ 
forter,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard. 
It  is  the  mute  appeal  of  great  need  and 
.  sore  distress.  Shall  it  be  in  vain? 
There  are  others  who  have  with  great 
joy  during  the  past  year  seen  their 
children  become  Christians.  Next  to 
their  own  conversion,  this  is  the  great¬ 
est  blessing  God  can  confer  upon  them, 
and  should  call  forth  a  suitable  thank- 
offering.  What  more  suitable  thank- 
offering  can  you  render  than  provide 
the  buildings  which  will  secure  the 
conversion  of  hundreds  to  Christ? 

This  need  not  interfere  with  any 
other  object,  for  it  is  an  extra  offering 
in  addition  to  your  regular  contribu¬ 
tions—  Christmas  gift  to  the  Savior. 

Send  all  collections  to  Mrs.  0.  E. 

Boyd,  P.  0.  Box  3,863,  New  York  City 
N.  Y.  ______ 

The  McFarland  home  for  girls  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  bear  fruit.  Over  a  year  ago 
Mrs  Sarah  Dickinson  was  sent  as  teacher 
to  the  Chilcats.  In  July  Kitty,  one  of  the 
girls,  was  sent  with  Mrs.  Wi'llard  to  the 
same  tribe,  and  now  arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  pend  in  the  spring  one  to  the 
JLIoonyah  tribe.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
ihe  boarding  schools  should  be  more  and 
more  made  training  schools  for  native  mis¬ 
sionaries. 


THE  U.  S.  STEAMER  “ CORWIN ” 

in  The  ice. 

The  annual  cruise  is  not  witho  ut  its 
danger,  fifty-four  whaling  vessels  having 
been  lost  in  those  waters  during  the 
last  ten  years.  And  the  Corwin  her- 
self  has  occasionally  been  caught  in  the 
ice.  I  pon  one  occasion  an  Indian  med- 
icine-inan  offered  with  his  incantations 


to  break  up  the  ice,  if  well  paid  for  it. 
CAVE  DWELLERS. 

1  pon  King’s  Island  was  discovered  a 
race  of  cave-dwellers.  Their  village 
consists  of  forty  houses  excavated  ?n 
the  side  of  a  rock  precipice  or  cliff 
which  rises  from  the  sea  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  Some  of  the  houses  are  200  feet 
above  the  water.  The  people  live  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  walrus  and  seal  hunt¬ 
ing  and  seem  contented  and  prosperous. 
Near  the  village  is  a  cave  with  a  Goth¬ 
ic-shaped  opening.  .  This  is  their  store¬ 
house,  where  they  preserve  meat  for 
winter  use,  and  is  only  approached  in 
summer  by  water,  the  rocks  being  too 
steep  even  for  a  native  to  climb. 

It  they  wish  to  launch  a  canoe  when 
the  surf  is  dashing  against  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  sides  of  their  island,  the  boat¬ 
man  takes  his  seat  in  his  kyack,  secures 
his  waterproof  garments,  and  watches 
a  favorable  opportunity,  when  at  a  sig¬ 
nal  two  companions  throw  him  and  ca¬ 
noe  over  and  clear  of  the  surf. 

On  Nunivak  Island  they  found  an 
underground  village,  the  ten  houses 
being  built  of  earth  and  arranged  in 
a  circle  with  a  common  entrance  to  the 
covered  way  in  the  center.  From  this 
central  hall  short  passages  lead  to  the 
separate  dwellings. 

The  people  were  evidently  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  strangers,  fleeing  to  the  hills 
on  the  approach  of  the  steamer.  One 
man,  who  was  persuaded  to  venture  on 
shipboard,  was  at  first  frightened  at  a 
looking-glass.  Placing  his  hand  upon  a 
stove,  he  was  astonished  that  it  should 
burn,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  effect 
tried  it  the  second  time. 

On  Eschscholtz  Bay  they  met  a  par¬ 
ty  of  natives  from  Buckland  Eiver  hunt-  , 
ing  white  whales  in  canoes  of  great 
beauty  and  speed.  Upon  these  expe- 
ditions  their  superstitions  will  not  allow 
them  to  chop  wood,  dig  in  the  ground, 
sew  or  tan  skins,  lest  the  spirit  that  is 
supposed  to  control  the  whales  will  be 
offended  and  prevent  them  from  return¬ 
ing  the  next  season. 

When  the  fishing  season  is  over  the 
wealthier  ones  burn  the  clothes  they 
have  worn  and  the  poorer  ones  a  por¬ 
tion  of  theirs,  as  an  offering  to  the  “god 
of  the  white  whale.” 

The  family  boat  along  the  Arctic 
shore  is  the  “oomiak.”  This  boat  is 
about  thirty  feet  long,  six  wide,  and 
two  deep,  and  made  of  walrus-bide 
stretched  over  a  light  frame  of  wood. 

Into  these  are  loaded  their  furs,  mer¬ 
chandise,  tents,  guns,  traps,  spears,  bow 
and  arrows,  a  kyack,  sled,  several  pairs 

of  snow-shoes,  fish-nets,  and  seal-skin 
bags  containing  fresh  water  and  cloth- 


ing,  large  drum  for  incantations,  besides 
a  family  of  a  dozen  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  a  number  of  dogs. 

The  most  savage  and  warlike  natives 
were  found  in  a  settlement  at  the  end 
of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  most  west¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Alaska.  These  peo¬ 
ple  terrorize  the  -neighboring  tribes, 
and  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  with 
Asia. 

The  natives  that  annually  come  down 
the  great  Yukon  River  to  trade  at  St. 
Michael’s  are  represented  as  having 
“piercing  black  eyes,  long,  muscular 
limbs,  and  erect  figures,  showing  cour¬ 
age,  strength,  and  endurance.” 

During  the  cruise  of  the  Corwin  in 
the  summer  of  1880,  two  vessels  were 
seized  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  for 
illicit  traffic  in  whisky  and  firearms. 
The  whisky  was  in  bottles  labeled, 
“Jamaica  Ginger,”  “Bay  Rum,”  “Pain 
Killer,”  and  “Florida  Water.”  borne 
small  schooners  from  San  Francisco  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  are  accustomed  to 
visit  these  Northern  waters  and,  contra¬ 
ry  to  law,  trade  whisky  and  firearms  in 
exchange  for  furs,  ivory  and  whalebone. 
This  so  demoralizes  the  natives  that 
they  neglect  to  put  up  their  necessary 
winter  supplies.  The  summer  is  spent 
either  in  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  whis¬ 
ky-trader  or  in  carousing  as  long  as  the 
rum  lasts.  Winter  finds  them  without 
food,  and  many  die  of  starvation.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  was  found 
among  the  settlements  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Behring’s  Sea,  where  during 

the  winter  of  1878-79  over  400  died  of 
starvation,  and  the  remaining  popula¬ 
tion  only  escaped  a  like  fate  by  eating 
their  dogs  and  the  walrus-hides  cover¬ 
ing  their  houses  and  boats.  This  was 
the  direct  result  of  whisky  introduced 
among  them  the  previous  summer. 

Capt.  Hooper  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  one  of  the  villages  :  “At 
Cape  Siepermo  we  found  the  village 
deserted,  not  a  sign  of  life  remaining. 
I  counted  fifty-four  dead  bodies ;  and, 
as  these  were  nearly  all  full-grown 
males,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  more  died.  The  women  and 
j  children  doubtless  died  first,  and  were 
.buried.  Most  of  those  seen  were  just 
outside  the  village,  with  their  sleds  be¬ 
side  them,  evidently  having  been  drag¬ 
ged  out  by  the  survivors,  as  they  died, 
until  they,  becoming  too  weak  for  fur¬ 
ther  execution,  went  into  their  houses, 
covering  themselves  with  skins,  lay  down 
and  died.  In  many  of  the  houses  we 
saw  from  one  to  four  dead  bodies.  One 
woman  was  found  face  down,  just  out¬ 
side  the  door  of  a  house  ;  probably  one 
of  the  last  survivors;  she  had  gone  out 
to  find  relief  from  her  terrible  suffer¬ 


ings,  and,  overcome  by  weakness,  had 
fallen  and  found  that  relief  in  death. 
The  body  of  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  was  found  in  the  village,  about 
half  way  down  a  small  hill,  he  having 
fallen  as  he  descended  and  died  as  he 
fell.  I  estimate  the  number  of  dead  at 
this  place  at  one  hundred  and  fifty.” 

It  is  the  humane  errand  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  steamer  to  break  up  this  nefarious 
trade. 

Institute. 

HAS  TOO  MUCH  BEEN  DONE 
FOB  ALASKA  t 

Is  Too  Much  Prominence  Giren  That 
Section  ? 

A  missionary  in  Alaska  has  received 
from  a  friend,  the  wife  of  an  Eastern 
minister,  the  following  letter  : 

I  am  constantly  having  complaints 
made  by  people  of  intelligence  that  too 
much  is  being  done  for  Alaska;  that 
there  are  few  people  to  Christianize ; 
that  efforts  have  been  previously  made 
on  behalf  of  these  various  Indian 
tribes  ;  that  funds  are  being  diverted 
from  more  needy  and  deserving  places  ; 
that  packages  innumerable — by  the 
hundred — are  sent  to  Alaska,  and  from 
all  comments  one  would  think  Alaska 
one  vast  receptacle  for  the  benefactions 
of  the  many  to  the  sacrifice  of  other 
and  more  needy  charities. 

There  are  four  counts  in  this  indict¬ 
ment.  Let  us  look  at  them  : 

___  1.  “That  efforts  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  made  on  behalf  of  these  tribes.” 
W  e  do  not  see  the  point.  If  a  dozen 
efforts  have  been  made  and  all  failed,  it 
is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  be 
made.  IV  e  are  to  keep  on  working 
until  we  succeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  no  previous  effort  has  been 
made  among  the  Thlinkets,  save  at  the 
one  point  of  Sitka,  which  w^s  the 
cathedral  city  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church  in  North  America.  With  the 
exception  of  Sitka,  not  one  of  the  five 
tribes  now  occupied  by  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  Alaska  ever  had  a  mis¬ 
sion  until  they  were  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Moreover,  the 
Presbyterian  missions  are  the  only  Prot¬ 
estant  missions  of  any  denomination 
that  has  been  or  is  in  Alaska,  save  a 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  Russians  in 
Sitka  that  was  supported  a  few  years 
■by  the  Russian  Government,  and  that 
has  been  for  years  disbanded. 

2.  “Too  few  people.”  It  is  true  the 


people  are  few  when  compared  with 
some  other  sections ;  but  there  are 
30,000  of  them,  and  surely  no 
Christian  will  take  the  position  that 
because  there  are  only  30,000  that 
therefore  we  should  not  send  them  the 
gospel.  If  only  a  “few”  of  them,  let 
us  hasten  to  give  them  the  gospel,  and 
then  we  can  turn  to  more  populous 
fields. 

3.  “Too  much  done,  too  many  pack¬ 
ages,  etc.”  I  presume  the  terms  are 
used  relatively — in  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  the  work.  Nothing  was  done 
until  1877.  Since  then,  at  no  one  time 
has  the  Board  had  more  than  two 
ministers  and  six  teachers  in  commis¬ 
sion  and  at  work.  Three  other  teach¬ 
ers  are  now  before  them  for  com¬ 
mission.  Compare  it  with  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

Arizona  last  summer  had  five  minis¬ 
ters  and  four  teachers.  New  Mexico, 
sixteen  ministers  and  licentiates  and 
twenty-three  teachers.  Utah,  thirteen 
ministers  and  thirty-six  teachers.  The 
same  proportion  will  hold  good  in 
money  contributed,  as  the  salaries  of 
the  missionaries  and  teachers  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  on  all  these  fields. 
The  only  large  single  outlay  was  $7,600, 
for  the  McFarland  Home,  that  will  ac¬ 
commodate  fifty  girls.  Hampton  last 
spring  asked  for  and  received  from 
benevolent  people  $22,000  for  a  build¬ 
ing  to  accommodate  thirty  Indian  girls. 

“Too  many  packages.”  Take  your 
pencil  and  figure  up  how  many  pack¬ 
ages  it  would  take  to  furnish  your 
house  throughout  with  bedding,  towel¬ 
ing,  clothes  for  the  family,  etc.,  if  you 
had  nothing  to  commence  with — then 
multiply  them  by  the  number  necessary 
to  increase  it  to  the  wants  of  a  iamily 
of  thirty.  One  hundred  four  pound 
packages  would  fill  a  good  many  mail 
bags,  and  seem  enough  to  supply  a 
'family  indefinitely ;  and  yet  one  hun¬ 
dred  packages  would  simply  fill  two 
good  “boxes,”  and  how  far  would  two 
boxes  go  toward  the  necessary  wear 
and  tear  of  thirty  healthy  girls?  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  moved  recently, 
consider  how  many  boxes  were  required 
to  move  the  effects  of  your  small  family. 


It  is  true  much  has  been  written,  but 
not  much  done.  The  apathy  and 
skepticism  of  the  Church  as  to  whether 
any  impression  could  be  made  upon 
Alaska  Indians  has  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  great  prominence  in 
the  missionary  paper  in  order  to  get 
even  a  little  done.  *The  Board  and  the 
Women’s  Societies  have  done  what  they 
could  for  Alaska,  but  have  never  given 
it,  in  comparison  with  other  fields  un¬ 
der  their  care,  an  undue  proportion  of 
workers  or  money. 

4.  “Funds  diverted  from  more  needy 
purposes.”  If  this  means  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  divert  funds,  it  is  a 
mistake.  The  Board  has  no  discretion 
in  the  matter.  The  General  Assembly 
has  forbidden  it  to  take  funds  from  the 
general  treasury  for  school  work.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  the  salaries  of 
home  missionaries  in  the  States  were 
cut  down  because  the  Board  was  ex¬ 
tending  its  school  work  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries.  But  the  Board  is  not  allowed  to 
use  one  dollar  of  the  money  sent  for 
salaries  of  the  missionaries  for  the 
school  work,  so  that  no  missionary  re¬ 
ceives  a  dollar  less  because  of  the 
school  work.  The  money  for  the  school 
work  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  raised 
by  the  Women’s  Societies,  and  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  donor  for  Utah,  New 
Mexico  or  Alaska,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  there  is  any  diverting  of  funds  it 
must  be  by  the  donors.  And  surely 
they  have  a  right  to  say  whether  they 
will  contribute  to  Alaska  or  some  other 
section. 

There  are  various  considerations  that 
enter  in  and  determine  the  direction 

of  mission  work.  Two  fields  are  before  I 
you.  One  is  so  situated  that  if  it  must 
|  wait,  it  can  be  taken  up  five  years 
hence,  the  other  must  be  taken  up  now 
or  not  at  all.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  if  you  could  not  help  both, 
you  would  help  the  latter.  Alaska  is 
in  the  latter  position.  They  must  be 
reached  before  the  licentiousness  and 
whisky  of  the  white  man,  now  search¬ 
ing  their  land  for  gold,  sweeps  them  off  j 
of  the  face  of  the  earth.  Again,  one 
field  has  a  large  population  that  has  no 
particular  care  for  the  gospelj  and  the 


missionary  labors  many  weary  months 
to  create  an  interest  among  a  few  of 
them.  Another  field  has  a  smaller 
population,  butGod’s  Spirit  has  created 
in  them  a  strong  desire  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  word.  1  hey  are  waiting  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  missionary  with  open  arms 
and  turn  by  the  score.  If  you  could 
not  do  both"  at  once,  you  would  go  to 
the  latter,  hoping  that  after  you  got 
started  the  former  would  be  more  ac¬ 
cessible.  The  latter  is  the  condition 
of  Southeastern  Alaska ;  and  surely 
where  God  has  sent  his  Spirit  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Church,  it  is  proper  for 
the  Church  to  follow. 

“More  needy  purposes.”  There  may 
be  sections  more  needy,  but  where 
polygamy,  and  slavery,  and  infanticide,  ' 
and  witchcraft,  and  human  sacrifices 
exist,  as  they  do  in  portions  of  Alaska,  i 
certainly  it  is  sufficiently  needy  to 
justify  sending  the  gospel. 


SITKA,  ALASKA. 

An  Appeal  lor  Bedding,  Clothes,  Etc. 

BY  A  LON  ZO  E.  AUSTIN. 

I  am  reminded,  as  I  hear  the  twenty- 
five  Indian  boys  of  our  Home  singing, 
“Good  Old  Santa  Claus  is  Coming” 
(which  my  daughter  is  teaching  them 
for  the  Christmas  festival),  of  their 
bare  feet,  thin  clothing  and  beds  with 
only  one  light  blanket,  that  it  is  high 
time  I  wrote  to  that  benevolent  old  gen¬ 
tleman  and  ask  him  to  come  this  way 
before  his  stock  of  woolen  goods, 
blankets,  stockings,  mittens,  under¬ 
clothing,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  gave  out. 
The  cold  nights  are  already  upon  us. 
One  of  our  boys  who  jammed  the  end  of 
one  of  his  fingers  off  while  camping  out 
in  the  rain  for  four  days  assisting 
in  procuring  our  winter  supply  of  wood, 
was  crying  for  cold  the  other  night  in 

the  dormitory.  I  gave  him  one  of  the 
nice  warm  blankets  you  left  for  them. 
The  remaining  three  were  given  to 
those  that  had  the  most  need  of  them. 
I  told  them  they  were  the  blankets  you 
slept  in  while  making  your  tedious  and 
perilous  journey  by  canoe,  establishing 
missions  from  Chilcat  to  Hydah,  and 
you  could  hardly  see  their  faces  for  the 


!  smiles.  Last  night  they  were  out  in 
front  of  the  “Home  until  nearly  11 
o’clock,  hauling  up  a  large  scow  loaded 
with  wood  while  it  was  high  tide,  sing¬ 
ing  Sankey  hymns  as  they  hauled  away 
on  the  rope.  If  our  Christian  friends 
from  the  Last  could  have  been  present 
and  heard  their  cheerful  songs,  they 
would  not  be  long  without  coats  and 
shoes,  etc.  I  inclose  a  list  of  things 
we  need  very  much  and  at  once.  Many 
of  them  can  be  sent  by  mail,  and  will 
reach  us  so  much  sooner.  May  the 
Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  respond  quickly,  that  his  hungry 
ones  may  be  fed  and  his  naked  ones 
clothed.  We  need  covering  lor  beds, 
flannel,  underclothing,  mittens,  socks, 
scarfs,  boys’  clothing  of  all  kinds  (ages 
from  seven  to  eighteen),  soap,  combs, 
brushes,  boots,  shoes  (need  to  be  broad 
and  high  in  the  instep),  thread  and 
needles,  old  linen  and  lint  for  dressing 
wounds,  Christmas  toys  of  all  kinds. 


BISH  OP  RIDL  EY'S  EX  PER  I EN  CE 

During  the  Winter  of  1880  ami  1881,  Upon 
the  Skccna,  British  Columbia,  Among 
Hie  Tribes  Bordering  on  Alaska. 

On  arrival  I  rented  a  cabin,  but, 
finding  the  rent  heavy  and  the  property 
for  sale,  I  bought  it,  lest  it  should  get 
into  hands  inimical  to  missions.  Alter  ! 
building  a  fire  place  and  putting  in 
glass  windows,  we  got  some  native  bark 
mats  and  nailed  over  the  logs  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  snow.  Fairly  lodged, 
we  feared  not  the  cold  that  has  kept 
the  mercury  frozen.  My  first  operation 
was  to  open  a  day-school.  So  the  battle 
began.  My  pupils  were  my  infantry. 
Few  or  many,  I  drudged  away  daily  at 
A,  B,  C,  and  1,  2,  3.  The  school  grew — 
nearly  two  hundred  attended.  The 
medicine  men,  who  are  the  priests  of 
this  heathenism,  took  alarm.  A  band 
of  these  painted  wretches  danced  round 
the  entrance  to  the  school.  As  the  din 
stopped  work  I  stepped  quickly  up  to 
the  chief  performer,  took  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and,  before  he  could  recover 
his  self-possession,  had  him  at  the 
river’s  brink,  assured  him  I  should  as¬ 
sist  him  further  down  the  next  time  he 
interrupted  my  work.  This  prompt 
action  seemed  to  unnerve  the  party. 
After  loud  talking  they  withdrew,  and 
ever  after  kept  their  distance. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  sick  woman,  but 
the  native  practitioner  was  there  before 
me.  My  rule  was  to  have  nothing  to 


do  with  cases  where  native  treatment  I 
was  also  applied  ;  so,  I  \^ould  not  treat 
this  case  that  night  About  fifteen  feet 
apart,  with  the  blazing  fire  between,  sat 
twelve  brawling  men  with  sticks  like 
yard  measures  in  their  hand.  With 
these  they  kept  good  time  in  striking 
the  resonant  cedar  planks  laid  before 
them.  The  drummer  was  between  me 
and  the  fire,  and  the  doctor  standing 
over  the  patient  was  the  other  side  of 
the  fire.  So  the  party  formed  a  square 
with  the  friends  of  the  patient  inter¬ 
spersed.  Over  her  stood  the  doctor,  a 
strapping  fellow  painted  red,  the  color 
his  only  clothing.  In  his  right  hand 
was  his  gourd-shaped  rattle,  and  with 
his  left  he  made  mesmeric  passes,  and 
stroked  the  woman  energetically,  even 
frantically,  from  head  to  foot  at  each 
stroke.  Though  the  cold  was  great, 
the  prolonged  effort  caused  the  per¬ 
spiration  to  stream  down  and  damage 
his  paint.  The  din  was  fearful,  but 
good  time  maintained  throughout,  and 
by  degrees  the  woman  became  quiet 
and  appeared  to  lose  consciousness.  I 
turned  away  in  sorrow  and  pity.  Next 
day  I  was  called  again,  but  found  it  too 
late  to  do  aught  but  afford  temporary 
relief.  She  died  that  night.  On  my 
next  visit  the  corpse  was  surrounded 
by  the  poor  creature’s  valuables,  the 
most  prized,  an  accordion,  being  placed 
on  her  face.  For  weeks  afterwards  the 
mother  made  the  valley  ring  with  her 

plaintive  lamentations  at  the  grave 
over  which  the  same  valuables  and  in¬ 
strument  still  dangle. 

The  dog-eaters  are  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  vile  mysteries  of  heathen¬ 
ism.  They  rush  wildly  about,  naked, 
tearing  the  body  of  a  dog  yet  quivering. 

I  he  wretch  who  was  foremost  in  this 
vile  business  during  this  winter’s  feast¬ 
ing  came  to  me  a  fortnight  since  by 
night.  He  is  a  powerful  fellow,  gaunt- 
featured  and  strong-willed.  “I  am 
wicked,  I  am  wretched;  my  life  has 
been  abominable.  I  kCow  not  what  to 
do.  I  will  not  go  on  in  the  old  way  • 
but  am  too  bad  for  anythin^  good* 
What  am  I  to  do?”  He  has  since 
boldly  condemned  his  past  life  before 
his  neighbors.  He  is  now  in  a  storm 
Hated  and  feared,  the  old  comrades 
bid  him  stand  to  the  old  gun  and  fi<<-ht 
the  new  assailants  or  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  “Show  me  where  I  can  build 
a  house  for  myself,”  he  said  to  me  last 
night,  “I  have  given  up  the  past.  It 
is  a  sti  uggle,  I  assure  you.”  I  see  many 
signs  of  awakening  in  others.  I  have 
baptized  two  men,  and  have  several 
catechumens. 

Space  would  fail  (time,  too)  to  nar¬ 


rate  ail  tne  exciting  events  of  this  win¬ 
ter,  Nothing  interfered  with  steady 
school  work  and  my  medical  practice 
loungmen  gathered  round  me  An 
undercurrent  of  rebellion  against  the 
heathen  abominations  became  apparent 
I  he  old  men  complained  of  their  loss 
of  influence.  Indications  of  a  better 
state  of  things  grew  clearer.  The  do" 
eating  rites  were  performed  less  boldl? 
The  time  had  come,  I  thought,  for  a 
bold  step  on  my  side.  I  invited  the 
four  chief  men  of  each  Indian  confed¬ 
eracy,  and  thirty-two  responded  favor¬ 
ably  and  came  to  my  feast.  After  the 
eating  and  drinking  came  the  speaking 
I  addressed  them  and  seven  responded 
The  older  orators  announced  their  re¬ 
solve  to  finish  their  course  on  the  old 
lines.  The  younger  demurred.  -  This 
was  most  promising  for  the  gospel.  The 
children  first,  then  the  young  men,  and 
these  secured,  the  old  men  must  follow 
the  young  eventually.  The  week  follow¬ 
ing  I  was  invited  back,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  about  five  hundred  men  with 
much  distinction.  Again  the  old  men 
stated  their  case.  Their  spokesman 
held  aloft  the  mask  and  other  symbols 
of  the  past,  and  said  :  “These  were  my 
forefathers.  These  are  my  Bibles. 
Would  you  give  up  your  Bible?  Whyj 
then,  should  you  require  me  to  give  up 
mine?”  But  again  a  better  feeling 
was  abroad.  This  happened  on  the 
last  day  of  the  feast.  The  crowds 
melted  away,  but  reassembled  at  a 
village  eight  miles  distant  before  the 
final  break  up.  Before  this  took  place  1 
I  was  invited  to  meet  them  again. 
When  the  same  invitation  was  repeated 
1 1  walked  up  the  frozen  river,  and  a 

great  lodge  containing  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  men  was  prepared  for  my  recep¬ 
tion.  Then  I  took  solemn  leave  of 
them,  urging  them  to  turn  to  God  and 
forsake  the  evil  of  the  old  ways.  This 
has  been  the  largest  gathering  of  In¬ 
dians  that  has  taken  place  for  a  gener¬ 
ation,  and  placed  an  opportunity  for 
doing  good  in  my  reach  worth  not  only 
the  labor  it  involved,  but  more  than  it 
is  possible  to  compute.  The  place  is 
now  well-nigh  emptied  of  its  people. 
1  hey  are  scattered  in  all  directions, 
some  carrying  stores  to  the  gold  mines, 
some  going  to  their  hunting  grounds, 
and  some  to  the  coast  to  be  ready  for 
the  fishery. 

What  are  the  results  of  the  winter 
campaign?  you  will  ask.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  this  fully,  for  God  only 
knows.  But  this  we  know,  much  suf¬ 
fering  has  been  alleviated,  much  igno¬ 
rance  removed,  and  much  enmity  over¬ 
come. —  The  Missionary  Gleaner. 


EXPERIENCES 

Oil  the  Border  or  Alaska  sit  the  Canadian 

Wesleyan  Mission,  Naas  fiiver. 

BY  REV.  A.  E.  GREEN. 

By  God's  blessing  we  bave  received 
thirty-nine  into  the  Church  during  the 
year.  On  the  6th  of  last  month  twen¬ 
ty  adults  were  baptized  and  received 
into  full  membership. 

Eleven  of  our  members  bave  been 
called  away  by  death,  but  our  loss  has 
been  their  gain,  for  they  all  left  a  bless¬ 
ed  testimony  behind  that  the  Jesus  they 
;  loved  in  health  was  their  support  in 
1  death,  and  that  they  have  gone  to  be 
<  forever  with  the  Lord.”  One  young 
man  who  had  stayed  a  short  time  in  our 
village  and  learned  about  Jesus,  going 
home  with  his  parents,  was  taken  sick 
in  a  heathen  village.  Against  his  wish 
the  father  called  in  the  old  medicine¬ 
man,  who  doubtless  hastened  the  poor 
boy's  death.  He  died  in  their  midst, 
saying,  “Father,  forgive  me,  and  wash 
my  sin  away  in  thy  blood,”  and  so 
j  his  ransomed  spirit  passed  from  that 
dark  village  to  a  mansion  in  the  sky. 
Also,  an  aged  woman  died  happy  in 
Jesus.  On  her  death-bed  she  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  four  white  women,  who 
had  come  to  carry  her  to  her  son,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  (this  little  one 
had  died  when  quite  young).  It  seem¬ 
ed  a  trial  for  her  at  first  to  give  up  her 
seven  children,  but  grace  was  given, 
and  she  said,  “Jesus  will  take  care  of 
my  children,”  and  she  passed  away 
speaking  sweetly  of  heaven.  A  white 
man  was  also  brought  to  Jesus  and 
converted.  His  eyes  were  opened  by 
the  Master,  he  saw  himself  a  sinner, 
believed  in  Jesus,  and  now  makes  a 
profession  before  all.  In  class  last 
evening  he  said,  “I  was  born  in  a  land 
of  Sabbath  bells  (Scotland),  but  yet 
knew  nothing  of  religion,  and  after 

wandering  in  various  parts  of  the  world  i 
for  thirty-five  years  I  was  led  to  the 
Naas  River  to  find  Jesus.” 

No  sooner  is  an  Indian  converted 
than  he  becomes  anxious  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  heathen  friends,  and  nev¬ 
er  were  our  Christians  more  earnestly 
seeking  to  draw  their  friends  to  Jesus 
than  at  the  present  time.  A  young 
man  from  the  interior,  who  came  last 
spring  and  joined  our  mission,  came 
one  morning  in  November  with  his 
Testament,  saying,  “Please  find  me 
that  text  where  it  says,  ‘Jesus’  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin  when  I  heard 
you  preach  that,  it  warmed  my  heart, 
and  now  I  have  heard  that  my  mother 
is  sick,  I  want  to  carry  that  word  to  her  : 
and  so  he  went  one  hundred  and  twenty 


miles  to  tell  his  heathen  friends  the 
good  news  that  Jesus’  blood  “cleanset 

from  all  sin.”  .  . 

We  have  long  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  for  those  children  who 
are  cast  off  by  their  heathen  parents, 
when  they  attend  our  schools,  and  for 
orphans  in  the  heathen  villages  who 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  for 
two  years  and  a  half  Mrs.  Green  has 
i _ i  Virmeti  slip  finnld  accom¬ 


modate. 

The  work  of  rescuing  the  young 
women  has  been  diligently  prosecuted, 
and  we  scarcely  ever  have  less  than 
four  or  five  of  these  poor  girls  in  the 
mission  house.  So  many  anxious  to  es¬ 
cape  from  heathen  degradation  con¬ 
stantly  apply  for  admission,  and  we  are 
grieved  that  we  are  compelled  by  lack  I 
of  room  to  refuse  them.*  Three  have 
just  been  married  from  our  house,  and 
now  have  comfortable  homes  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Mrs.  Green  teaches  them  sewing, 
cooking,  and  general  housework  ;  and 
although  some  of  them  are  very  awk¬ 
ward  at  first,  and  do  many  absurd 
things,  it  is  amazing  how  fast  they 
learn.  One  of  these,  in  the  house  at 
present,  came  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles;  not  one  of  her  villagers  are 
Christians.  I  have  continued  to  visit 
the  upper  villages  at  Kit-waw-scelk, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  this  place.  We 
have  a  little  school  and  a  few  members 
there.  Last  year  the  principal  chief 
embraced  the  gospel,  and  moved  to  our 
mission  village  with  several  other  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  there  are  still  two  hundred 
souls  in  the  old  village,  and  many  of 
them  say  they  can  not  leave  it,  as  their 
gardens,  houses  and  salmon  fisheries 
are  all  there;  and  during  the  salmon 
season  I  suppose  there  are  not  less  than 
five  hundred  people  there.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  have  a  school-house 
there  immediately.  Some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  there  have  been  severely  tried  by 
persecution.-  One  young  man  visited 
our  mission  a  year  ago  last  Christmas 
and  attended  the  services.  The  Holy 
Spirit  worked  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
was  lead  to  give  himself  to  Jesus. 


Early  last  spring  he  went  on  a  long 
Aoyage  with  his  poor  old  heathen  father. 
The  beginning  of  the  w  nter  they  re¬ 
turned.  Finding  our  native  teacher 
in  their  village,  the  young  man  went1 
to  the  services.  His  father  told  him 
not  to  go  again,  but  he  went  again  ; 
then  the  father  told  him  he  would  make 
him  stop  going  to  church,  and  if  he 
went  to  another  service  he  should  never 
|  enter  his  house  again.  The  next  Sab¬ 
bath  he  was  again  in  bis  place  at 
church,  but  on  returning  home,  found 


the.  door  of  Ins  father’s  house  closed 
aeamst  him,  and  was  told  by  his  father 
that  he  could  neither  have  clothes  nor 
food  till  he  quit  the  church,  although 
the  young  man  had  bought  both  with 
his  own  labor.  Cast  out  by  his  father, 
he  sought  the  trader,  who  lent  him  a 
blanket.  For  three  weeks  he  slept  in 
the  house  used  for  school,  and  our 
teacher  gave  him  a  little  food.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  father  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger.  to  ask  his  son  to  return  home 
promising  him  clothes,  food,  and  other 
things  if  he  would  leave  the  church, 
lie  replied,  “Go  back ;  tell  my  father 
/  l°ve  him,  but  tell  him  I  will  never 
eave  the  church  ;  I  will  never  go  back 
to  heathenism;  I  will  rather  die.  Tell 
him  God  is  rny  Father  now;  he  puts 
i  beiries  on  the  bushes  and  salmon  in 
the  river,  and  he  will  take  care  of  me.” 
Shortly  after  the  father  received  that 
word,  the  mother  softened.  She  came 
to  the  school,  and  said,  “My  son,  I  think 
jou  are  not  very  bad.  I  can’t  be  so 

hard  with  you.  I  will  send  you  your 
clothes,  and  everyday  your  sister  shall 
ring  you  food.”  And  so  every  day  a 
bright  girl  of  fifteen  years  carried  food 
to  the  school-house.  Sometimes  she 
would  s‘ ay  an  hour;  she  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  she  saw  and  heard,  came 
to  the  services,  and  is  now,  with  others 
seeking  Jesus.  We  have  named  this 
young  man  Enoch  Wood.  Tho  next 
j  village  is  Kic-iaii-tamex,  twenty-five 

Tnrr  i™?!1  °f  th,is.  pIace>  a  v';Jhige  of 
-ft  0  inhabitants.  We  have  had  a  native 

agent  there  but  we  have  had  no  suita¬ 
ble  house.  We  hope  to  begin  building 
ere  next  month.  The  young  people 
are  seeking  for  light,  but  oh  !  it  is  a 
dark,  cruel  place.  Lixnats,  one  of  our 
old  men,  died  three  weeks  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  weeks  he  was  sick  he  often 
sent  for  me  to  read  and  pray  with  him  • 
and  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  as 
1  entered  the  house  he  held  out  his 
hand,  saying,  ‘T  am  going  home;  Fath¬ 
er  has  called  me  ;  I  must  go  home.  I 
shall  soon  be  at  rest  with  Jesus.  Ilis 
heathen  brother  from  a  distant  village 
had  come- to  see  him,  and  the  dying 
man  pointed  him  to  Jesus,  telling  him 
to  meet  him  in  heaven.  Turning  to 
me,  he  said,  “Write  my  word.  My 
friends  don’t  love  Jesus.  I  shall  soon 
die;  and  perhaps  they  will  try  to  "et 
|  my  body  to  dance  and  feast  over  it.  B  I 

don  t  want  this.  I  give  you  my  body ; 

and  when  Jesus  takes  my  soul,  you 

,b"y  P«0'-  with  the  Chfi ,! 

n rn  •  J  iWr°te  down  his  word,  and 
promised  him  !t  shouid  be  as  he ’wish - 

his  honp  i  1  S°  SW6etJy  °f  Jesus  and 
his  hope  of  heaven,  ami  thanked  God 

so  much  for  sending  him  and  his  peo¬ 


ple  the  gospel.  1  could  but  sit  and 
weep  as  1  saw  this  red  Indian  dyin» 
going  home  “washed  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.” — The  Outlook. 


CHRISTIAN  INDIANS  IN  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  DEATH 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Factor,  with  six 
Indians  of  Fort  Simpson  Mission  left 
Queen  (  harlotte  Island  in  a  large  canoe 
for  Port  Simpson,  a  distance  by  sea  of 
ninety  miles.  A  storm  came  up  and 
split  their  large  canoe  into  three  pieces 
on  Pnday  about  noon,  when  they  were 
far  out  to  sea.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr 

Williams  said  he  was  cold,  bowed  his 
head  and  seemed  to  be  praying,  and 
was  suddenly  carried  away  from  the 
lagment  of  the  canoe  and  drowned, 
leaving  a  wife  and  several  children  in 
Victoria.  The  six  Indians  held  relig¬ 
ious  services  each  day  on  the  fragments 
of  the  canoe  which  they  had  lashed  to¬ 
gether  with  masts,  sails  and  ropes. 

1  here,  in  the  roaring  of  the  floods  and 
storm,  they  read  the  Bible,  sang  God’s 
piaise  and  comforted  one  another  with 
the  promises  of  God,  and  hopes  of 
heaven.  On  Sunday  two  of  the  Indians 
were  carried  away,  and  on  Mondav 
three  more, shouting,  “There  is  a  light,” 
suddenly,  as  if  becoming  delirious,  cut 
the  lashings,  when  the  float  parted, 
and  they  disappeared.  Now,  Matthew, 
the  only  surviver,  was  left  alone,  but  on 
luesday  morning  a  light,  he  says,  ap¬ 
peared,  and  told  him  not  to  fear,  and 
that  he  would  get  to  shore,  and  find 
food  provided,  and  so  it  proved.  About 
noon  he  drifted  in  between  two  sharp 
rocks,  from  whence  •  lie  crawled  up  to 
a  high  dry  rock,  slept  and  awoke  to  find 
himself  dry,  but  very  thirsty;  found 
water,  also  some  remains  of  a  deer,  the 
marrow  of  the  bones  of  which  he  suck¬ 
ed  ,  lested  for  the  night  under  an  over¬ 
spreading  tree;  and  after  two  days, 
nourished  by  seaweed,  he  found, 
strange  to  say,  a  little  canoe,  close  by, 
and  by  this  reached  Cape  Fox,  some 
fifteen  miles  distant,  where  he  received 
kind  treatment  from  Indians  who  sub¬ 
sequently  brought  him  to  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  and  the  whole  matter  was  related, 
which  filled  Fort  Simpson  with  grief 
and  bereavement.  Among  the  lost  was 
the  great  chief,  Sesaich,  a  very  devoted, 
godly  Indian,  from  the  day  he  embraced 
religion.  After  some  three  months, 
Matthew  recovered  and  has  since 
preached  with  great  zeal  and  power,  de¬ 
claring  to  his  poor  Indian  friends  that 
all  the  promises  of  God  are  true,  “not 
one  can  fail,”  and  that  he  and  his  com- 
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raaes  in  the  storm  did  not  i'ear  death  ; 
and  as  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  a 
Bible  on  the  wreck,  he  says  that  is  why 
he  got  to  land,  and  now  lie  highly 
prizes  this  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible. 


A  missionary  in  Alaska  writes: 

If  our  churches  had  known  the  facts 
concerning  this  people,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  coast  on  which  they  live,  missionaries 
would  have  been  sent  out  years  ago.  i  he 
money  spent  in  teaching  and  Christian¬ 
izing  these  people  will  not  be  thrown 
away  “Blessed  are  they  which  do  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for 
they  shall  be  filled.”  This  promise  will 
surely  be  fulfilled  to  these  people,  tor  they 
are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  more 
light.  It  would  be  a  great  wrong  for  the 
Church  to  neglect  these  people  longer. 

And  shall  those  souls  be  left  to  perish  r 
My  soul  says  no ;  1  know  you  will  say  no  ; 
and  1  trust  the  Missionary  Committee  and 
the  whole  Church  will  say  No!  No!! 


The  Presbyterian  Missions  on  the  N. 
W.  Coast— General  News,  Items. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson^t^D.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Prcsbyteriun, 
the  home  mission  journal  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States,  reach¬ 
ed  this  city  on  the  W  estern  Slope,  and  is 
stopping  at  Mr.  Frank  Richards’.  Two  ( 
years  ago  Dr.  Jackson  passed  through 
this  city  en  route  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar¬ 
land  to  establish  Presbyterian  missions  in 
Alaska.  After  arranging  for  a  mission  at  j 
Fort  Wrangel  lie  returned  to  the  States,  , 
leaving  Mrs.  McFarland  in  charge.  Upon  ( 
reaching  the  East  lie  gave  public  addresses 
on  Alaska  in  all  the  principal  cities  and 
also  before  committees  of  Congress  at 
Washington.  He  further  visited  the 
theological  seminaries  of  his  Church  and 
secured  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  * 
Home  Missions  of  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  for  I 
Fort  Wrangel,  and  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  J 
for  Sitka.  These  gentlemen  reached  their 
respective  fields  last  season.  Dr.  Jackson 
also  raised  the  money  by  which  a  girl’s 
industrial  school  is  being  erected,  largely  j 
for  the  benefit  of  Indian  orphan  girls.  ! 
Last  spring  ITon.  John  Sherman,  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  requested  Rev. 
Dr.  Kendall  of  New  York  city,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Jackson  to  send  him  a  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that 
section.  To  accomplish  this  and  further  j 
the  interests  of  their  mission  schools 
these  gentlemen,  accompanied  with  their 
wives,  have  spent  five  weeks  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  order  that  he  might 
visit  the  mission  at  Fort  Simpson  and 
Metlahkatlah,  B. C.,  journeyed  from  Fort 
Wrangel  to  Metlahkatlah  in  a  canoe. 
Then  at  Fort  Simpson,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  Captains  Moore  and  Meyer,  he 
Look  the  Western  Slope  to  this  city.  The 
Presbyterians  are  building  at  Fort  Wran¬ 
gel  a  church  35x55  feet  in  size,  and  a 
girls’  industrial  school  40x00,  two  stories 
high,  besides  basement  and  attic  stories. 


These  buildings  are  to  be  C0”B>^ed  early 
in  October.  During  the  visit  of  Rev. 

Drs.  Kendall  and  Jackson  to  Fort  W  ran- 

oel  the  Indians  gave  a  series  of  entertain¬ 
ments,  showing  up  the  ancient  customs 
„f  their  people.  The  Methodist  missions 
at  Fort  Simpson  and  on  the  Naas  aie  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  Lhe  run  of 
salmon  upon  the  Naas  and  Skeena  rivers 
has  ceased.  The  Presbyterians  have  rais¬ 
ed  the  money  and  established  a  mission 
at  Kodiak  Island.  Miss  Maggie  J.  .Dun¬ 
bar,  of  Steubenville,  U.  S.,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  school 
at  Wrangel;  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  giv¬ 
ing  her  whole  time  to  the  home.  Dr.  V\ . 
H.R.  Corlies,  of  Philadelphia,  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  at  Wrangel  as  a  physician. 
His  wife  has  opened  a  mission  school  up 
the  beach  for  the  visiting  Indians.  On 
the  3rd  August  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge,  assisted  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Kendall,  Jackson,  Lindsley  and  Corlies 
organized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  tort 
Wrangel,  being  the  first  Protestant  Church 
in  Alaska.  Twenty-three  members  were 
received,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Indians. 
The  following  Sabbath  five  others  were 
received.  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  Deputy  Col¬ 
lector  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Davidson,  ot 
Fort  Wrangel,  have  fine  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens.  The  water  in  Stickeen  River 
verv  low. 


is 
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ABOUT  A  LITTLE  ALASKA  GIRL. 

Died,  Feb.  22,  1880,  at  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls  in  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Hettie  Koo- 
seetke  Whitley,  aged  about  eight  years. 

Little  Kooseetke’s  parents,  though  of  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  family  of  the  Stickeen  tribe,  were  both 
notoriously  vicious.  They  engaged  continual¬ 
ly  in  the  manufacture  of  hoochenoo— that  vil-  1 
est  of  all  strong  drink  made  from  molasses. 
So  at  home  she  was  the  witness  of  frequent  < 
drunken  quarrels,  and  often  had  to  fly  with  j 
her  mother  from  the  insane  fury  of  her  father. 
Her  parents  were  repeatedly  arrested  by  the 
custom-house  officer,  and  part  of  their  proper¬ 
ty  confiscated.  Kooseetke,  in  addition  to  these 
troubles,  was  often  sick  with  inherited  disease, 
and  met  with  two  severe  accidents— once  fall- 
ing  down  some  steps,  injuring  her  chest;  at 
another  time,  falling  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure 
her  spine.  From  neither  of  these  did  she  ever 
fully  recover. 

But  last  Summer,  during  the  visit  of  Drs. 
Kendall,  Lipdsley,  and  Jackson  to  Fort  Wran¬ 
gel,  occurred  the  terrible  shock  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  more  than  any  other  cause,  brought  her 
to  her  grave.  While  her  parents  were  making 
hoochenoo  at  their  lovely  fishing-place  (a  day’s 
journey  by  canoe  from  this  town),  the  father 
in  a  drunken  rage  shot  his  wife  dead  before 
the  eyes  of  his  little  girl,  and  then,  in  spite  of 
the  piteous  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  child, 
tied  a  rope  around  her  mother’s  neck  and 
towed  her  through  the  water,  behind  his  canoe, 
to  Fort  Wrangel.  Here  the  murderer  open¬ 
ly  defied  all  attempts  to  bring  him  to  justice, 
and  fortified  his  house  against  all  attack. 


j  -Katie  Rochester,  Kooseetke’s  half-sister,  the 
|  daughter  of  the  married  woman,  was  an  in¬ 
mate  of  Mrs.  McFarland’s  Home.  She  at  once 
took  possession  of  her  little  sister,  and  brought 
her  to  Mrs.  McFarland.  Here  at  last  was  a 
haven  of  rest  after  storm.  The  terrified,  sad- 
laced  child  became  an  inmate  of  the  Home 
and  received  the  name  of  Hettie  Whitley’ 
Love,  kindness,  and  the  cheerful  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  children,  wrought  a  change  upon 
er  face;  but  there  was  always  that  scared, 
suffering  look,  as  of  a  hunted  animal  wounded 
to  the  death.  And  Hettie  had  received  her 
death  wound.  She  never  rallied  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  dreadful  shock.  Even  her  smile 
was  sad  and  fleeting.  Often  in  the  night  she 
would  awake  screaming  with  fright  or  pain. 
Her  appetite  failed,  her  limbs  began  to  be  par¬ 
alyzed,  and  her  muscles  to  contract,  and  her 
body  wasted  away.  Patient  and  quiet,  few  re- 
ahzed  how  much  she  suffered.  Though  safe 
in  the  Home,  for  awhile  her  father  kept  her  in 
fear,  trying  to  get  her  away.  But  the  friends 
of  the  murdered  woman  besieged  the  murderer 
in  his  house,  and  for  three  months  Hettie 
knew  there  was  a  daily  attempt  to  kill  her  fa¬ 
ther.  At  last  on  that  bloody  day,  the  14th  of 
-February,  when  our  noble  old  chief  Tow-a-att 
and  Moses  were  killed  by  the  Hoochenoo  tribe 
Hettie  saw  from  a  window  of  the  Home  the 
killing  of  her  father  by  her  mother’s  relatives. 

Mrs.  McFarland,  worn  out  and  sick,  went  to 
Portland  for  rest  on  the  January  boat.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  absence  Hettie  continued  to  grow 
worse ;  walking  became  difficult,  and  her  dis-  f 
eases  more  painful.  On  Saturday,  Feb.  21st, 
she  had  a  violent  attack,  a  nervous  spasm! 
Dr.  Corleis  tried,  but  could  give  her  little  re¬ 
lief.  About  midnight  she  rallied,  and  the  pain 
seemed  to  leave  her.  Miss  Dunbar,  to  whom 
she  clung  with  all  the  strength  of  her  love,  and 
whom  she  would  not  permit  to  leave  her  sight, 
gave  her  some  of  the  bright  cards  sent  to  the 
mission  ;  and  Hettie  gave  each  of  her  friends  a 
little  keepsake,  setting  aside  for  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  some  of  the  prettiest. 

She  expressed  her  love  to  Jesus,  and  said  she 
was  not  afraid  to  die.  From  this  happy  hour 
of  consciousness  and  rest  she  sank  into  a  stu¬ 
por,  out  of  which,  at  nine  o’clock  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning,  her  Saviour  called  her.  Beautifully  ar¬ 
rayed  for  her  long  sleep  by  the  loving  hands 
of  the  ladies  of  the  mission,  the  happy  look  of 
peace  and  health  came  back  to  her  face,  and 
she  lay  as  in  restful  sleep. 

If  the  Home  could  do  no  more  than  bring 
such  a  storm-tossed  little  barque  to  the  quiet 
harbor  of  such  a  death,  its  mission  were  a  no¬ 
ble  one  ;  but  when  you  know  that  many  of  the 
inmates  are  saved  from  similar  scenes  to  be 
trained  up  to  noble  womanhood,  you  can  see 
how  our  hearts  are  wrapped  up  in  the  success 
of  this  noble  institution.  Pray  and  work  to 
save  these  children.  S.  Hall  Young. 


ALASKA. 


BY  CORDELIA  B.  NORTH. 


+  rpi*  . lines  dv  re- 

qnest.  They  were  composed  during  the  wakeful 
liours  of  the  silent  nipht,  when  struggling  with  a  fa- 

mirkedea‘S‘e4ntn  to  them  the  author  re- 

4  *,e  Pn1  consecrated  them  to  the 

' ,  ^,le  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  the  morning 
of  September  30,  1881.  May  these  earnest  thougl  t.f- 
penned  quite  near  the  verge  of  Heaven,  incite  many 

souls.— Ed  j1"'1  ab°r  for  tlle  salvation  of  immortal 


Territory  noble,  vast, 
j  Reaching  far  o’er  earth  and  sea, 
Linked  with  our  beloved  land, 

Glorious  land  of  liberty  ; 
j  Nature  triumphs  on  thy  soil. 

Spread  with  gifts  divinely  wrought  ; 
Mountains  circling  hill  and  vale, 
Crowned  with  peaks  in  cloud-land 
caught ; 

Monuments  symbolical; 

Stately  domes,  whose  belfries  chime 
Lver  movingly  to  all 
The  Gloria  with  awe  sublime  ! 


!  Christian  soldier!  lieed  the  cry 
i  ^  Echoing  from  that  far-off  shore  ; 

;  Gird  thine  armor  firmly  on, 

!  Then  go  forth — delay  no  more: 

Wait  not,  lest  it  be  too  late, 

For  the  fields  to-day  are  white  ; 
Souls  are  pleading  for  the  truth, 

|  ^  Groping  out  of  heathen  night. 

Canst  thou  hear  their  piteous  wail, 
Which  would  make  an  angel  sigh  ? 
“  Wo  one  comes  to  teach  us  God , 

We  are  left  alone  to  die  !  ” 


Such  the  tidings  to  us  borne 
From  the  vineyard  workers  there  ; 
Few  in  number,  on  they  toil, 

Winning  souls  by  faithful  prayer: 
Now  they  have  their  church,  school, 
home, 

Teaching,  guiding,  day  by  day  ; 
j  Two-score  silver  moons  have  waned 
I  Since  the  Leader  found  her  way. 

But  these  poor,  benighted  souls, 
i  W on  at  last  by  Christian  love, 

I  Feel  conviction’s  wondrous  power 
Like  an  arrow  from  above! 


Thus  the  little  band  press  on, 
i  Sowing,  reaping,  gathering  grain  ; 
But  they  need  thy  helping  hand, 

Fresh  with  courage  to  sustain. 

Swift  they  come  from  out  the  wilds 
When  of  Jesus’  name  they  hear, 

I  Pleading  for  a  shepherd  guide, 

Who  their  darkened  path  will  clear: 
j  If  within  thy  secret  soul 

Thou  canst  hear  the  “still,  small 
voice  ” 

Bidding  thee  to  “feed  my  lambs,” 

Go,  and  heaven  will  bless  thy  choice. 


Panorama  of  the  West! 

Daily  as  thy  scene  unrolls, 

Moved  by  that  mysterious  Hand 
Which  created  worlds  controls, 
Where  the  artist,  prophet,  sage, 

Who  thy  future  can  portray  ? 

Who  can  tell  what  wealth  and  power 
Lie  concealed  within  thy  clay  ? 


This,  Alaska’s  natal  hour, 

Calls  for  heaven’s  descending  dove  ; 
Lord,  baptize  it  with  Thy  blood, 
Consecrate  it  from  above! 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


Beohc  da  Mer,  or  Trepinj- 

A  NEW  FOOD  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  WATERS. 

I  _ 

KV  JAMES  G.  SWAN. 

!  An  important  fishery  for  a  food . 
product,  although  one  scarcely  known  j 
m  Europe  or  the  United  States,  is 
the  trepaiag  fisheries  of  the  South  Pa 
cific  and  Indian  ocean. 

The  trepang,  or  becko  de  mer,  as 
it  is  usually  styled  in  the  trade,  is  a 
most  unsightly  looking  substance,  a 
kind  of  sea  slug  belonging  to  the 
genus  Holothuria.  There  are  many 
varieties.  The  ordinary  kind  in 
point  of  size  and  appearance  resem¬ 
bles  a  prickly  cucumber,  except  that 
the  color  is  a  light  brown  with  a  yel¬ 
low  belly;  another  kind  is  perfectly 
black.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
nearly  two  feet  in  length,  but  they 
are  generally  very  much  smaller  and 
perhaps  about  eight  or  ten  inches  I 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  size. 

This  sea  slug,  which  is  also  called 
sea  cucumber  is  an  ugly  looking, dirty 
brown  colored  substance,  very  hard 
and  rigid  when  prepared  for  market, 
and  can  only  be  eaten  after  being  soft¬ 
ened  by  water  and  a  very  lengthened 
process  of  cooking,  -where  it  is 
minced  down  into  a  sort  of  thick 
soup  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  very 
fond  of  it;  and  when  cooked  by  a 
Chinaman  -who  understands  the  cu- 
;  linary  art,  is  a  capital  dish,  which  the 
j  Europeans  at  Manila  consider  as 
very  excellent. 

The  beche  de  mer  is  found  in  all ! 
latitudes,  but  hitherto  the  supply  has  • 
been  confined  to  the  islands  in  the 
South  sea,  particularly  New  Cale¬ 
donia.  In  the  Ladrone  islands,  the 
Malayan  and  Chinese  seas,  thousands 
of  junks  are  annually  equipped  for 
the  beche  de  mer  fisheries. 

The  island  of  Erromongo  has  for  a 
long  time  served  as  an  entrepot 
where  vessels  load  with  this  article 
and  sandal  wood,  which  they  carry 
to  Shanghai  or  Hong  Kong. 

EH  The  preparation  of  this  slug  is  very 
simple.  It  is  boiled  in  water  for 
about  twenty  minutes  and  then  slitj 
up  from  one  end  to  the  other  and' 
dried.  Those  dried  in  the  open  air 
or  sun  bring  a  higher  price  than 
those  dried  over  a  wood  fire,  which 
latter  is  the  usual  process  adopted  by 
the  Malays.  Some  varieties  only  re¬ 
quire  a  few  minutes  boiling,  or  till 
they  become  firm  and  hard  to  the 
touch. 


iNo  on9  nas  attempted  this  fishing 
in  the  north  Pacific,  although  the 
beche  de  mer  abounds  in  all  our 
waters  and  particularly  in  the  region 
i  of  Queen  Charlotte  islands  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  archipelago.  A  few 
days  ago  an  Indian  brought  me  two 
very  fine  specimens,  which  he  caught 
at  low  tide  at  the  end  of  the  mill 
wharf,  Point  Hudson.  I  showed  them 
to  several  Chinamen,  who  pronounced 
them  at  once  to  be  the  best  quality 
of  whetong,  the  Chinese  name  for 
beche  de  mer. 


tells  me  that  a  few  years  ago  one  of 
the  Chinese  washmen  here  put  up 
1  about  a  ton  of  these  slugs,  which  ne 
got  at  the  entrance  to  Scow  Bay.  He 
tried  to  keep  the  process  a  secret,  and 
packed  his  dried  beche  de  mer  in  bar 
rels,  but  he  did  not  understand  how 
to  cure  them  properly,  and  the  whole 
spoiled.  Since  that  time  the  Chinese 
have  not  attempted  to  cure  anymore. 
But  they  are  valuable,  and,  when 
well  cured,  sell  in  Canton  for 
TOO  to  T100  per  ton.  This  price 
shows  that  there  is  a  deal  of  money 
in  the  business  if  properly  conducted. 

During  the  summer  of  1875  I  went 
to  Alaska  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Wol- 
cot,  Captain  Scammon  commandin  «• 
cis  &  commissioner  of  tlie  United, 
States  to  collect  articles  of  Indian 
manufacture  lor  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Philadelphia.  On  the 
morning  of  J uly  2d,  being  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Howkan  in  the 
Iiince  of  Wales  arcliipelago,  I  went 
ashore  in  the  dingy  with  Charles 
-Biown,  a  seaman.  The  tide  was  very 
low,  and  while  Brown  had  gone  to 
the  trading  post  of  George  Hamilton 
to  deliver  a  note  from  Captain  Scam¬ 
mon,  I  was  looking  for  curiosi  ries  and 
saw  that  the  bottom  was  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  beche  de  mer.  I  jumped 
overboard  and  picked  up  some  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty,  which  I  threw  into 
the  boat.  When  Brown  returned  he 
lefused  to  get  into  the  dinghy  amon°* 
the  “snakes,”  as  he  called  them, 
t.  unking  they  would  bite  him.  I 
fold  him  they  were  not  snakes  and 
would  not  bite  any  more  than  if  they 
were  sausages;  but  lie  would  not  get 
into  the  boat  till  I  threw  them  all 
into  the  stern  sheets  behind  where  I 
was  sitting.  He  then  pulled  along¬ 
side  of  the  cutter  and  I  put  the  beche 
de  mer  into  alcohol. 

I  think  from  the  great  quantity  of 
these  slugs  I  saw  at  that  place,  that  a 
cargo  of  a  hundred  tons  could  have 
been  cured  in  a  few  months  with  a 
sufficient  force  of  Indians  to  collect 
them  Charley  Brown,  or  as  lie  is 
familiarly  called,  Dingy  Brown,  lives 
m  town,  and  often  speaks  to  me  about 
the  great  quantities  of  those  sea 
slugs  there  were  at  Howkan  and  his 

mthTh°emto  ‘"t0  the  boat 


I  advised  the  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  store  to  try 
and  cure  some  of  the  beelie  de  mer, 
and  explained  to  him  the  process, 
and  that  when  he  had  cured 
a  few  hundred  weight  he  could  send 
them  to  Portland  by  the  mail  steam¬ 
er  every  month ;  but  he  preferred  to 
w  hittle  sticks  to  trying  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

My  theory  for  the  cause  of  the 
abundance  of  the  beche  de  mer  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  archipelago  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islands,  as  well  as 
the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island 
is,  that  .the  Japanese  warm  current 
of  the  Kuro  Shi  wo,  or  gulf  stream  of 
Japan  impinges  on  the  American 
coast  in  the  latitude  of  Queen  Char 
lotte  islands,  producing  a  mild  tem¬ 
perature  to  the  water,  which  is  from 

52  °  to  54  °  throughout  the  year. 

My  attention  has  been  more  partic¬ 
ularly  directed  to  this  new  food  pro¬ 
duct  in  our  waters  by  an  extract  from 
Simmond’s  commercial  products  of 
the  sea,”  on  the  subject  of  the  tre- 
pang  or  beche  de  mer  fishing,  which 
was  recently  sent  me  by  Professor 
Baird,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  . 

<1  nm  ii  i  ~  .  . 

i  to  any  person  desirous  of  engaging 
in  this  business,  and  the  more  I  have 
examined  the  matter,  the  better  I  am 
i  satisfied  that  a  lucrative  trade  can  be 
j  created  in  this  new  food  product.  I 
'  would  advise  persons  living  on  the 
coast  at  trading  posts,  where  the 
beche  de  mer  are  found,  to  get  a  few 
and  try  the  experiment.  Throw  the 
slugs  alivp  into  boiling  water,  either 
salt  or  fresh,  and  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
come  hard  take  them  out,  split  and 
clean  them,  and  dry  them  as  the  In¬ 
dians  dry  fish,  either  iu  the  snn  or 
on  a  slow  lire.  The  cost  is  simply  to 
gather  the  slugs  at.  low  tide,  or  get 
Indians  to  gather  them.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  dried,  as  they  absorb 
moisture  readily  and  are  then  liable 
I  to  become  mouldy  and  spoil. 

A  few  inexpensive  experiments  will 
enable  one  to  ascertain  the  correct 
way  of  preparing  these  slugs,  which 
will  find  a  ready  and  lucrative  sale 
to  any  of  the  Chinese  merchants.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  any  information 
respecting  the  preparation  for  mar¬ 
ket  of  1  ha  beche  de  mer  to  persons 
desirous  of  testing  the  experiment, 
and  would  impart  that  information 
through  the  columns  of  the  Arous, 
but  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space. 

If  our  last  legislature  could  have 
understood  the  importance  of  our 
fishing  interest,  and  of  the  unde  - 1 
veloped  food  products  which  are  so 
j  abundant  in  our  waters,  and  had 
'  passed  a  law  creating  a  fish  commis- 1 
sioner,  he  and  I  could  have  worked  to- 


results;  for  there  are  other  products 
oi  our  waters  beside  black  put:  poo 
becne  de  mer  which  are  as  little 
known  as  those  are  to  most  of  our 
citizens.  But  the  distance  fiom  Cape 
f  lattery  to  Olympia  and  to  all  the 
bays,  inlets  and  harbors'  of  Puget  i 
Sound  is  very  great,  and  one  man 
working  alone  can  do  but  little,  un¬ 
less  assisted  by  our  citizens  who  take 
‘  an  interest  in  this  business.  I  hope 
however,  that  an  interest  may  be  cre¬ 
ated  to  know  more  about  the  fool 
products  of  Puget  Sound,  and  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  in  the 
matter.  James  G.  Swan, 

Ass’t  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner. 


Alaska  Xews. 

Nanaimo’  B.  C., March  26.— The  steam¬ 
ship  Idaho,  Captain  Carroll,  arrived 
from  Sitka  and  way  ports  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passengers:  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Collis, 
Mr.  Stahl  of  the  steamer  Adams.  G.  Tay¬ 
lor,  J.  H.  Hopkins,  C.  0.  Bartlett  and 
several  others.  The  weather  was  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  and  a  pleasant  trip  was 
had  up  and  down.  At  Sitka  on  the  15th 
instant  George  M.  Lewis,  a  seaman  on 
tl^e  United  States  steamer  Adams,  went 
ashore,  and  in  the  evening  attempted  to 
reach  the  vessel  in  a  small,  water-logged 
dory,  without  an  oar  or  paddle.  The 
night  was  stormy,  and  it  is  thought  the 
frail  craft  capsized  and  the  man  was 
drowned.  The  steamer  Bose,  the  steam 
launch  of  Adams  and  other  boats  made 
a  diligent  search  for  the  body,  but  failed 
to  recover  it.  The  body  of  Mr.  Prior, 
who  was  reported  lost,  was  found  by  one 
of  the  searching  parties  within  six  miles 
of  the  lower  Kilsno  village.  The  faith¬ 
ful  dog  of  the  deceased  was  found  dead 
lying  across  the  body  of  his  ill-fated 

pi  9,s  tor. 

There  is  but  little  uews  from  the  mines. 
The  Treadwell  tunnel  is  now  in  the 
ledge  400  feat,  with  excellent  prospects. 
The  company  have  150  feet  yet  to  drive 
to  go  through  the  ledge.  Work  has  ndt 
vet  commenced  in  the  placer  mines. 

The  oflicers  of  the  Adams  are  anxious 
ly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Pinto  to  relieve  them. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  to 
open  several  new  canneries  during  the 
spring. 


Mining  Machinery  for  Alaska.— The 
steamship  Idaho,  bound  for  Alaska,  has 
on  board  a  stamp  mill  which,  it  is  said, 
cost  SI 60, 000.  The  mill  has  120  stamps 
and  by  the  time  it  is  erected  and  in 
working  order  on  Douglass  Island,  it 
will  have  cost  its  owners  probably  $250- 
000.  Among  the  owners  of  the  mine  are 
James  Freeman,  Co!.  Fay,  Ned  Fay,  H. 
Hill  and  Senator  J.  P.  Jones.  This 
island  is  between  Admiralty  island  and 
the  mainland  of  Alaska,  or  to  be^  more 
particular,  iu  latitude  50  degrees  15  min¬ 
utes  north  and  longitude  124  degrees  24 
minutes  west.  The  owners,  it  is  said, 
are  confident  of  having  a  bonanza  that 
will  astonish  the  world. 


FRANK.  LESLIE'S 
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FEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  9,  188 !. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  United  States,  that  used  to  be 
somewhere  near  Omaha,  is  now,  since  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Alaska,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  in  the  l’aciflc  Ocean.  In 
other  words,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  nearer  to 
Portland,  Maine,  than  it  is  to  the  last  of  the  ► 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  belong  to  the  United 
States  Two  hours  after  the  sun  has  set 
upon  our  Western  limits  it  rises  upon  Mount 
Katalidin  in  Maine.  Alaska  is  one-sixth  of 
our  whole  country,  yet  we  allow  it  to  remain 
savage  and  ungoverned,  without  law,  without 
schools,  without  taxes,  without  any  of  the  ad-  J 
iuncts  of  civilization  except  wlvsky.  1  he 
vast,  sprawling  region  of  ice  and  walruses, 
sand  and  seals,  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once  by  the  enactment  of  appropriate  law 
and  the  appointment  of  territorial  officers. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


r-im  I  <7J  ® 


f  ,i,„  Aiasnu  Francisco 

Harbor  Defenses. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Cnamber  of  Cornmei  ,  e 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  “  c^er  a 
communication  addressed  to  It  by  Professor 
George  Davidson  relative  to  surveys  «n  th® 
Alaskian  coast  and  also  a  letter  received  from 
Senator  Miller  at  Washington  tn  reply  com¬ 
munication  sent  him  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  respecting  the  insufficiency  of  ha 
bor  defenses  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W  F  Babcock,  President  of  the  Chamber,  In 
the  Chair,  announced  that  the  reading  of  the  let- 
ter  which  he  held  would  explain  the  object  and 

Of  theteuniced 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  an  appLoprla- 
rtrm  hv  con°ress  to  continue  the  survey  in 

sk 

hon  a«alK:llev<atnat  a  ™?M?tUOauhK 

TTnUori  states  Coaso  and  (xcouetic  oui  vt\y  | 
wnniri  b^of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  trade 
nf  ltie  pacme  coasu  and  that  a  special  meeting 
tf*untxrof  Commerce  be  called  to  con- 
Srter  the  subject  of  memorializing  Congress  for 
a*n  appropriation  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 

0  professor  Davidson  then,  at  the  request 
1 10  ^  iJitooifiAiit  stated  to  t»l*.c  (_/liamt)ei 

a«s>S‘ srsss  % 

Aleutian  W,‘1(fnvornmeuC  since  then  he  had 
cliase  by  the  tyO\ot  tiipv  had  asliore 

able,  both  m  t  the  entire  coast  there 

tbo*rt\mberr’inVarge°  quantities  down  to  the 
^ofc^sedee  many  of  the  trees  being  six  feet  in 
dlaSrlnd  200  feet  in  height.  The  yellow 


cedar  was  found  there  to  a  large  extent,  it  was 
a,  most  valuable  wood  for  ship-building.  d  he 
Russians  used  It.  Wbeu  last  there  he  saw  a  ves¬ 
sel  that,  had  been  lying  wrecked  on  the  beach 
for  twenty-eight  years  and  the  keel  and 
planking  of  It,  of  yellow  cedar,  were 
as  sound  as  tne  day  the  vessel  was 
launched.  Before  It  was  wrecked  it  had 
been  at  sea  eight  years.  He  forwarded  pieces  of 
the  wreck  to  the  Naval  authorities  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  who,  after  examination,  pronounced  it  the 
best  light,  wood  tor  ship-building  they  had  ever 
seen.  He  spoke  of  other  teat.ures  connected  with 
Alaska,  after  which  Lieutenant  .\lchols  rose  and 
said  that  he,  from  personal  observation,  could 
corroborate  all  that  had  been  said  by  Professor 
Davidson.  President  Babcock  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled  at  Washington:  The  Cnamber  of 
Commerce  of  Han  Francisco  respectfully  represent  to 
your  honorable,  bodies  that  the  varied  resources  of 
Alaska,  which  slioulo  form  an  important  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are,  at  present  unavail¬ 
able,  owing  to  the  want  of  accurate  information 
regarding  the  navigable  waters  and  the  topography  of 
that  region;  that  the  partial  surveys  heretofore  mane 
at  intervals  by  the  United  St  a-  es  Coast  and  Geodetic 
|  Survey  have  been  so  limited  as  to  result  in  far  less 
I  benefit  to  trade  than  is  desired  by  our  merchants  and 
mariners.  This  Chamber,  therefore,  earnestly  re¬ 
quests  your  honorable  bodies  to  appropriate  at  once 
sufficient  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  United 
states  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  within  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska, 

President  Babcock  ttien  announced  that  the 
Chamber  had  received  a  letter  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  In  which  it  was  stated  that  tne  Chamber’s 
memorial  to  Congress  In  respect  to  the  extension 
of  the  Signal  Service  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  had 
been  favorably  received  by  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  from  this  coast. 

A  letter  from  Senator  Miller  was  also  read,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  Chamber,  together  with  a  paper 
from  Colonel  McAllister  in  respect  to  the  insuf¬ 
ficient  state  of  Harbor  Defense  on  the  Coast,  and 
promising  to  give  the  matter  his  hearty  and 
earnest  support.  Senator  Miller  requested  that 
another  memorial  be  drawn  up,  together  with 
another  paper  from  Colonel  McAllister, 
supplemented  by  the  opinions  of  the  other  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  authorities  now  here.  He  also  re¬ 
quested  that  a  copy  of  It  be  sent  to  General  Ros- 
ecrans  ion-  presentation  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  On  motion  of  C.  L.  Taylor  the"1  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Chamber  were  empowered  to  draw  uu 
the  necessary  memorial,  and  forward  the  same, 
with  other  papers,  to  our  Representatives  In  Con¬ 
gress.  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

*±  * 


A  CHILCAT  FEUD. 


Curiosities  of  Murder  and  Atonement 
Among  Alaska  Indians. 

c  five  (4%  vaJLoL  j 

ISOKOKEES  WHO  WAS  HARD  TO  KILL. 

-V-  — 

Singular  Deficiency  in  the  United  States 
Laws — The  Mines. 


Sitka,  A.  T.,  July  9,  1881. 

In  my  correspondence  for  this  month  I  have  to 
describe  a  serious  tribal  disturbance  among  the 
Chilcat  Indians,  and  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  government  is  placed  in 
the  event  of  assaults  with  intent  to  kill  occurring  in 
llte  Territory.  Rumors  reached  Sitka  some  two 
■weeks  since  that  the  Chilcats  were  fighting  among 
themselves  and  that  the  disturbance  had  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  threatening  interference  with  the 
Northwest  Trading  Company’s  post,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Chit 
cat  village.  These  rumors  having  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  subsequent  reports,  an  officer 
from  the  Jamestown,  with  a  small  force,  was 


L 


despatched  to  the  place  to  investigate  the  true 
condition  of  affairs.  He  reached  there  on  the  27th 
of  June,  and  on  the  following  day  visited  the  Upper 
Chilcat  village,  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  This 
village  is  about  twenty-five  miles  up  a  river  of  the 
Bame  name,  and  can  be  reached  only  in  canoes,  owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  river.  He  found  the  Ind¬ 
ians  barricaded  in  their  houses,  the  contending 
families  being  separated  by  about  one  quarter  of  « 
^  «*»  Paring  to  renew  ho  «til- 

'h‘S  tUne  *our  on  side  had  been 

killed,  and  both  factions  were  anxious  for  peace 

Illustrating,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of 

th68e  Iudiars’ 1  Wl11  give  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trouble  and  results. 

A  CHILCAT  FEUD. 

There  are  two  tribes  among  the  Chilcats,  which  in 
i :  re  8Ubdlyided  int0  fo»r  families — namely 
fhesDatrneBear’  C1°WS’  Wh£j6S  and  ^°lves.  Of 

ranTbv  d  S‘  Tn'U°ned  1S  aCC°rae(i  Pro^eoee  in 
rank  by  descent.  The  different  families  intermarry 
bac  by  so  doing  are  not  abgojved  from  aUe„jance 

the  family  from  which  they  sprang.  The  "children 
belong  to  and  inherit  from  their  mother's  family. 

Ganahoo.  a  Crow  Indian,  gave  a  feast,  with  the  st¬ 
anding  results  of  drunken  debauchery  among 

iokees  VYhale  cb!ef'  ^  name  Tsot 

vaulted  h  ing  t0  particiPate'  was  as- 

-Baulted  by  a  arunken  Crow.  He,  being  sober, 

did  not  resent  the  attack,  but  retired  to  his 
bouse.  His  first  wife,  who  was  a  Crow  woman,  be¬ 
came  angry  for  this  refusal  on  his  part  of  the  hos- 
pitality  of  her  people.  She  visited  the  house  of 
|  ber  husbands  nephew,  found  him  drying  seaweed, 

which  she  snatched  from  his  hands  and  threw  into 
the  fire.  He,  observing  that  she  was  under  the  inilu- 
ence  of  “hootchenoo,”  refused  to  quarrel,  and  by 
thm  action  exasperated  the  woman,  who  then 
burled  upon  him  her  vocal  batteries  of  abuse.  The 
Becond  wife  of  Tsokokees,  in  a  .wifely  spirit,  hastened 
to  the  house  of  the  mother  of  the  first  wife  and  re- 
,  the  difficulty,  misrepresenting,  exaggerat¬ 
ing  ana  distorting  it  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  The  old  woman  then  appeared  on 

f6  ®C0ne,  and  recalled  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  ill  treatment  of  her  daughter,  which 
|  S0  exasPevated  Tsokekees  that  he  cut  her  head  in 
several  places,  bit  off  a  portion  of  the  wounded  scaln 
and  threw  it,  together  with  the  old  woman,  out  of 
bis  house.  A  nephew  of  the  old  woman,  witnessing 

this  assault,  avenged  the  injuries  sustained  by  her 
by  cutting  with  his  kDife  the  first  three  Whales  he 

met,  one  of  whom  was  Tsokokees.  This  provoked  a 
general  fight,  in  which  Tsokokees  stabbed  and  killed 
®  young  Crow  chief. 

A  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE  REFUSED. 

In  compliance  with  Indian  custom  the  life  0f  a 
Wnaie  of  equal  rank  was  now  necessary  to  balance 
their  accounts  with  the  Crows,  and  this  Tsokokees 

very  promptly  offered  by  detailing  his  nephew  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  family.  This  proposition 
mat  with  a  rebuke  from  the  Crows,  as  the  young 
man  was  guiltless,  and  they  desired  the  life  of  tv  ^ 

iilpssssi 

killing  of  tsokokees. 

the  erasing  influence  of  drink  and  £™?ectedli°£ 
xntne^to  Person  whenever  he  came  forward,  deter¬ 
mined  to  die  with  him.  On  the  following  moraine 
io  10  dl.°’  lils  wife  requested  her  people 

to  descend  to  the  ground  before  kfll- 
th?  fearln?  *be  tail  from  the  top  step  of 
,tbVi00r*ai-  bruise  his  body.  A  treacherous 

interpretation  was  placed  upon  her  efforts  to  protect 
him  by  her  family,  the  Crows,  and  they  ,henk°  IrH 

fch^To  S  the  °Crows 

family.  They  then  agreed  upon  au  arT 
lice  until  after  ilia  cremation  oi  this  woman 
Upon  the  toUowing  morning  two  Crows 
and  his  sister,  returned  fromlhe  Stick  cou®  in°°^ 

iEViSi*  "a-  °"i”B  •» 

their  friends,  lhe  wemau  endeavored  to  prevail 


upon  Tsokokees  to  come  out  of  his  house  ana  kin 
her,  recalling  to  him  a  feud  oxisting  between  them, 
for  the  settlement  of  which  the  time  was  most  op¬ 
portune.  He  refused,  but  shot  her  from  tho  house. 
Her  brother  advanoed  to  revenge  her  death,  but  was 
wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear.  Tsokokees  then 
came  out  and  commenced  dancing  tho  peculiar 
death  dance  of  these  people,  indulged  iu 
by  them  when  they  die  for  glory  and  as 
an  exemplification  of  bravery,  death  under  such 
circumstances  being  so  regarded.  He  was  soon 
wounded  and  loll,  feigning  death;  but  as  Sidnootz 
approached  to  view  the  remains  of  his  enemy 
Tsokokees  rose  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  He 
then  ha-tened  to  his  hous1 ,  procured  ammunition 
and  retired  into  the  bush,  deciaring  his  intention  to 
kill  every  Crow  before  lie  died.  Then  his  mother, 
sister  and  uncle,  deeming  his  unwillingness  to  die, 
after  having  killou  so  many,  cowardly  and  a  blot 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  family,  dressed  in  their 
best  apparel,  appeared  one  at  a  time  and  were  shot 
by  the  Crows.  Soon  after  this,  after  receiving  sev¬ 
eral  wounds,  Tsokokees  was  killed.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  officer  from  the  Jamestown  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  ARBITRATION. 

He  was  hailed  as  thair  saviour,  aud  although  bit¬ 
ter,  loud  aud  threatening  discussions  ensued  in  his 
presence  respeettuiatteutioa  was  accorded  him,  aud 
he  eventually  succeeded  iu  causing  a  discontinuance 
of  hostilities  aud  a  mutual  agreement  that  pending 
the  result  of  a  dangerous  shot  wound  received  by 
one  of  the  Crow  chiefs  both  parties  be  permitted  to 
fish,  trade  and  travel,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  result 
was  definitely  settled  by  the  wounded  man’s  death 
or  recovery  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  he  paid  by 
the  Whales  to  the  Crows  would  be  decided.  This  is 
the  most  serious  difficulty  ever  experienced  by  this 
tribe  among  its  own  factions,  aDd  the  arrival  of  the 
officer  was  most  opportune.  10  watch  the  results 
of  their  negotiations,  aud  by  the  request  of  the 
manager  of  the  Northwest  Trading  Company,  a 
small  guard  of  marines  was  left  at  the  trading  post. 

SHOOTING  WITH  INTENT  TO  KILL. 

In  the  month  of  May  two  Herman  brewers  were 
Accused  of  shooting  into  the  side  of  the  Sitka  drug 
store,  and  from  the  direction  taken  by  the  bullets  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  intention  was  to  take 
the  life  of  the  druggist.  The  case  was  reported  to 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  and  by  him  to  Commander 
Glass.  An  informal  examination  was  held  at  the 
Custom  House  and  sufficient  evidence  was  produced 
to  warrant  the  belief  in  their  guilt  and  tlieir  deten¬ 
tion  for  trial  were  this  locality  protected  by  laws 
other  than  those  embracing  United  states  terri¬ 
tory  and  strictiy  under  United  States  control.  I 
will  quote  here  the  only  sections  in  the  United 
fetates  Statutes  that  have  the  slightest  bearing  ou 
inch  cases : — 

Section  5  339  (Revised  Statutes).— Every  person  who 
ipou  any  sach  waters  maliciously  strikes,  stabs,  wounds, 
ftoisoua  or  shoots  at  any  other  person,  of  which  striking 
fctaobinic  wounding,  poisoning  or  shooting  such  othor 
person  dies,  either  on  land  or  sea.  within  or  witliont  the 
United  States,  shall  suffer  death.  . 

SBC.  5,342. — Every  person  who.  withiu  any  of  the  places, 
or  upon  any  of  tho  waters  described  in  section  5,3  J9,  at¬ 
tempts  to  commit  tho  crime  of  murder  or  manslaughter, 
by  any  means  not  constituting  tho  offence  of  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  more  than  three  years,  aud 
by  a  fine  ot  not  more  than  $1,1.00. 

It  will  be  seen  by  section  5,342  that  this  very  offence 
is  excluded  as  such,  for  it  reads— “by  auy  means 
not  constituting  the  offence  of  assault  With,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  weapon,”  &o.  Public  peace  and  good  order 
demanded  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  these  men. 
This  was  done  by  order  of  Commander  Glass,  who 
reported  the  circumstances  governing  his  action  in 
the  premises  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navj  for  in¬ 
structions  from  the  government.  Legal  instruc¬ 
tions  can  oulv  be  to  release  the  offenders  from  all 
r.  straint,  as  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  has  been 
committed. 

NO  LAW  TO  HOLD  SUCH  OFFENDERS. 

A  similar  assault  was  committed  in  the  place  some 
ci "hteen  months  since,  and  the  offender  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Oregon,  Judge 
Lade  preeidiug,  who  made  a  similar  ruling  aud  re¬ 
leased  the  defendant.  This  peculiar  deficiency  in 
cur  laws  places  any  government  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  this  section,  in  a  j 

most  embarrassing  aud  trying  position,  and  : in 1  itself 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  lhe  tempo 
rary  establishment  of  a  military  form  of  o%eiu 

ment  pending  the  action  of  the ^^J^torial  ?urh>- 
eslablishmeut  of  some  mauner  of  tcrntoual  juris 

diction. 

the  mines.  ,  . 

AIL  is  quiet  at  the  mines.  About  *4,000  were  taken 
froui  the  Placer  mipes  during  the  past  mouth.  Ih^ 
quartz  claims  are  being  thorough  y  piospect^  wllh 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  "  “t 

growing,  and  the  next  season  promises  most  stu 

ring  times.  _ 


COMMANDER  GLASS'  REPORT. 

Washington,  August  2,  1381. 

Commander  Glass,  of  the  Jamestown,  writes  from 
,  a . thrt  omcers 


and  men  under  his  command  as  follows: 

Affairs  can  be  kept  in  their  “uriSg 

tho  same  control  exercised  irow l  this  shlp^a  ^ 

mencetnenlTof  bad^veathei^iu  Sep.ember  it  wm  not 
be  posSble  without  undue  «p  will  ttS 

andP men ;  and  the  the 

be  necess..j  j  it  ■  +v,G  former  lawless 

territory  from  relapsing  "  '  nre  the  Jam'-stown  ar- 
eondition  which  ohtaiue  0f  tlio  ship  is  fair  con- 

rived  at  Sitka.  r^ebon.  “  “erloration  Bho  has  suf- 

sidering  her  agt,  ami  the  ty  in  this  climate, 

fared  in  two  year  s’  con  t  ^^nTon  and  some  re- 
and  an  examination  ot  Yard  will  be  neces- 

pairs  at  the  Mare  island  i  i  extended  cmise. 

sarv  before  she  can  undei  take a.  The  health 

The  discipline  of  tlffi  crew  If •«“*«*£ V.  but  both 

of  the  crew  is  generally  satisfactonr.  baa 

officers  and  men  are  begin™.* 
effects  of  their  long  service  in  tin _ 
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ALASKA  NEWS. 


Arrival  «f  the  JLo*  Anodes  at  #rtT«^fiwiu!-- 
IWt.ssenfites-s  from  Sitka-iJiaiian  i .  ore  1  -  - 
Ktavlak-Tlre  in  Htka-M|«.»ia ^ 
liahed— Movement*  nt  V%  ar  J 
Mass  Meeting  to  Demand  a  t orm 

nf  Chivcrinueni- Einsikaiic  hes- 
ointions-- Speech  by  Governor 
Newell,  Etc. ,  Ktc. ,  Kte. 


[SPECIAL  DISPATCHES  TO  THE  OREGONIAN.  I 

Port  Townsend,  Aug.  25.— The  steamship  Loa 
Angeles 'arrived  here  last  night  night  with  the  loi- 
lowing  passenger  list:  Gov.  Newell  wife^ind  iann- 
lv  w.  Blair  Lord  and  wife,  AV.  B.  Robertson,  A.  E. 
Macculsky,  S.  Mathews,  Dr.  LewisU.  S.  N.  and  wife. 
Mrs.  Henry  Glass,  Mrs.  Allan  and  child,  Mrs.  Guer- 
tiu,  J.  Sciimeig,  Miss  Lizzie  Ferry,  Miss  May  Quig- 
lev,  Miss  Emily  Lindesley,  Mrs.  Gilmore,  Miss 
Cohen,  Col.  Taylor.  Mrs.  Symonds  and  2  children, 
William  Hardaere,  AY.  King  Lear  and  6  in  the  s.eer- 


The  Los  Angeles  arrived  in  Sitka  ou  the  13th  inst. 
Ensigns  Nicholson  and  Gilmore  left  Sitka  on  the 27th 
ult.,  with  20  men  for  Ivlawak  on  the  steam  launch 
on  account  of  a  report  received  that  the  Indians 
were  troublesome  at  that  point  and  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  threats  against  the  whites  on  account  of  trouble 
growing  out  of  the  catching  of  fish.  Ou  arriving  at 
Klawak  they  found  that  the  Indians,  having  learned 
of  their  approach,  had  lied  from  their  ranches.  The 
officers  called  a,  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  who  after  a 
long  pow-wow  at  which  300  Indians  were  present, 
promised  to  restrain  the  others  and  keep  the  peace 
themselves.  The  party  returned  to  Sitka  on  the  hth 
inst. 

Sclinieig’s  store  and  billiard  saloon,  with  contents, 
was  totally  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  July  27, 
entailing  a  heavy  loss  on  the  owner.  His  family, 
who  slept  in  the  upper  story,  only  escaped  in  their 
night  clothes.  A  lodging  house  for  the  use  of  tho 
poor  of  Sitka,  called  the  “Double  Decker.”  was  en¬ 
tirely  consumed  at  the  same  time.  Had  it  not  been 
for  efforts  used  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  J ames- 
town,  the  entire  town  would  have  been  burned. 

The  Wachusett  arrived  in  Sitka  on  the  30th  nit., 
and  oil  the  1st  iust„  sailed  for  Harrisburg  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  garrison  at  that  place  by  a  detail  of  her 
force,  under  charge  of  Lieutent  Commander  Pigmau, 
the  Wachusett  returning  to  Sitka  on  the  8th. 

The  Hassler  arrived  at  Wrangel  on  the  18tli. 

Her  majesty’s  ship  Socket  had  sailed  for  Victoria. 
Rev.  Drs,  Jackson  and  Corliss,  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  Styles  and  Chagman,  arrived  at  Sitka  on  the 
8th  inst.,  having  established  their  new  missions  at 
Chilooot  aud  Hoonyah. 

On  the  loth  inst.,  the  nos  Angeles  sailed  for  Har¬ 
risburg,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Jamestown  sailed 
for  San  Francises . 

Among  the  passengers  who  sailed  for  Harrisburg 
were  Governor  Newell  and  a  large  party  of  tourists, 
together  with  the  delegates  to  the  convention  called 
to  meet  at  Harrisburg  to  take  measures  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Alaska  in  the  next  congress.  Among 
the  delegates  was  the  Rev.  8.  Hall  Young  of  AVrau- 
gel,  who  having  traversed  personally  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  missionary  field  in  Alaska  aud  learnad 
the  best  positions  for  missionary  stations,  paved  the 
way  to  the  work  imw  being  done  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  missions,  apd  is  n.  v;  devoting  his  attention 
to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  country  us  a  means  of 
securing  the  advantages  he  has  labored  so  earnestly 
to  provide. 

Harrisburg  is  lively  and  business  is  looking  up. 
New  quartz  claims  htve  been  discovered  and  placers 
are  doing  well  where  the  water  supply  is  sufficient. 
It  is  reported  that  San, Francisco  capitalists  contem¬ 
plate  running  a  tunnel  into  Gold  Hill  from  its  south¬ 
erly  side. 


I 
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tEriutohiAl  convention. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  convention  at  , 
was  called  to  order  at  11  A.  M.,  when  the  following 

delegatee  were  found  present:  o.mmiii 

Harrisburg -W-  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  J.  D-  Sagemill- 
er,  T.  A.  Willson,  John  Dix  and  H.  Loreiu. 

Sitka— Mayor  M.  I5.  Berry,  Geo.  Nowell,  H.  Zach- 
ert.  Col.  M.  S.  Ball,  E.  Bean. 

Wrangel— Col.  R.  D.'Critienden,  W,  J- .Stephens, 
Rev.  S.  Hall  Young.  H.  E.  Cutter,  W*VV.  Bennett. 

The  permanent  organization  was  effected  by  t 
election  of  AY.  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  as  permanent 
chairman,  Rev.  S.  H.  Young,  secretary and  Chas. 
Wells  sergeant-at-arms.  . 

Tlie  following  memorial  was  then  unanimouslj 
adopted : 

Memorial  of  the  people  iof  Alaska  to  the  1  resident 
and  Conr/i'ess  of  the  United  States  .  The  residents  of 
the  territory  of  Alaska  find  themselves  at  this  day 
in  an  anomalous  aud  most  remarkable  situation. 
The  supreme  power  of  the  proprietary  government, 
of  which  this  territory  became  the  property  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  lias  failed  through  all  that  time  to 
prescribe  any  rule  of  action  or  civil  code  by  which 
their  rights  might  be  determined  or  protected. 
Through  all  its  broad  limits  there  exists  no¬ 
where  any  authority  before'  which  they  can 
legally  arraign  a  perpetrator  of  a  wrong  or 
demand  the  vindication  of  a  right.  They  , 
are.  therefore,  reduced  to  that  state  of  society  in 
which  their  natural  rights  must  be  asserted  through, 
their  own  spontaneous  acts,  taking  shape  in  such  j 
social  compact  and  declaration  as  their  condition 
requires  aud  demanding  the  recognition  of  that  au¬ 
thority  to  which  they  may  rightfully  appeal  for  the 
sanction  of  their  action  and  the  relief  of  their  ex- 
1  tremity. 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  Alaska,  in  general 
|  convention  assembled. by  and  through  our  elected 
I  delegates,  do  most  respectfully  but  firmly  present  to 

in  _ —I  -1  J.  .....1  /-v+*  tlio  TAtii  tn/l  Sitaf  OC 


following  facts  : 

First — Upon  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  from 
Russia  the  government  of  the  United  States  guar¬ 
anteed  to  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  chose  to  remain 
in  it  “except  the  uncivilized  tribes,”  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  re-  j 
ligion.  In  this  it  has  most  signally  failed. 
There  are  no  courts  of  record  by  which  titles  to 
property  may  be  established  or  confiicting  claims 
adjudicated,  or  estates  administered,  or  naturaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  privileges  acquired,  or  debt  collected 
or  the  commercial  advantages  of  laws  secured. 

Second — The  Indians  oi  the  Alexandrian  archipel¬ 
ago,  of  whom  there  are  about  0000,  have  a  great  re¬ 
spect  for  any  form  of  law,  executed  by  legal  author¬ 
ity,  and  were  civil  government  once  established 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  retention  of  an 
armed  vessel  here,  the  expense  of  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  civil  government  need  be. 
But  without  civil  law  and  the  means  of  its  prompt 
execution  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  an  alined 
force  in  these  waters. 

Third — The  recent  discoveries  of  rich  deposits  of 
I  the  more  precious  metals  in  southeastern  Alaska,  i 
will  undoubtedly  prove  sources  of  great  wealth  and 
|  are  already  attracting  immigration.  Without  the 
extension  of  the  land  laws  so  as  to  place  the  lands 
in  the  market  aud  the  laws  to  perfect  titles  and  pro- 
I  tect  capital, developmeot  must  be  greatly  retarded. 
Another  great  resource  of  this  section  is  the  timber, 
which  also  needs  the  sanction  of  law  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Only  recently  a  company  clesir. 
ing  to  carry  on  this  business  on  a  large  sclale, 
has  been  driven  from  Alaskan  to  British  soil  by 
reason  of  this  want. 

Fourth — Besides  these  there  are  two  other  re¬ 
sources,  the  fur  trade,  which  in  this  section  is  de¬ 
pendent,  on  the  native  tribes,  and  tho  fisheries,  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  immense  wealth,  but  also  neediug 
laws  for  their  prospering  and  development. 

We  do  declare  that  by  reason  of  these  facts  there 
exists  a  present  and  urgent  necessity  for  a  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  for  that  portion  of  Alaska  which  includes 
the  mineral  and  timber  belt  of  the  territory,  which 
to  be  efficient  for  the  full  discharge  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  assumed  in  the  treaty  of  cession  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  American  citizenship  therein  should 
be  complete. 


AVe  do  further  declare  that  for  the  .want  of  such 
government  this  section  of  Alaska  has  been  for  14 
years  a  useless  piece  of  territory  to  the  United 
States,  while  with  its  development,  its 
civilization  and  value  would  be  rapidly 
advanced.  AVe  therefore  respectfully,  bnt  most 
earnestly  insist  that  some  such  form  of  government- 
be  immediately  provided  for  and  extended  over  it 
and  to  this  end  and  as  the  primary  necessity  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  proper  understanding  of  our  wants,  we 
respectfully  demaud  the  accrediting  of  the  delegate 
to  be  elected  under  the  proceedings  now  proposed 
as  the  legal  and  true  representative  of  this  people, 
and  ask  that  be  he  accepted  such  in  aud  by  the 
popular  house  of  congress.  AVe  hold  it  to  be  unde¬ 
niable  that  such  representation  is  one  of  the  assum¬ 
ed  principles  of  citizenship.  It  is  especia  lly  neces- 


/ 


,1,6re  iu  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation 
which  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  other  near  rights 
and  privileges  and  it  is  especially  accorded  us  by 
the  letter  ol  our  general  laws  and  is  the  essence  of 
American  liberty  and  institutions.  If  it  be  objected 
that  there  has  been  no  enabling  act  to  authorize 
such  an  election  we  reply  that  the  failure  of  con¬ 
gress  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  we  may  ac- 
quire  possession  ol  an  admitted  right  should  not 
be  held  to  invalidate  our  effort  to  po^ess  it  made 
n  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws ’ami  l]y 
the  best  means  at  our  disposal.  This  would  be  to 
take  advantage  of  a  wrong  in  order  to  perpetuate  it 
lo  deny  not  only  a  chartered  privilege!  but  also  the 
natural  right  ot  the  people  in  the  absence  the 

fer«on  UW  e6tftbli8htlleirwi11  by  ^^al  as- 

Wherefore  we  pray  that  the  full  form  of  our  net! 
tion  may  be  granted  and  our  delegate  received  as 
ihe  legal  representative  of  this  .territory  in  the 
I  forty-seventh  congress  of  the  United  States  and 
[permuted  to  advocate  the  legislation  we  so  much 

f ,  *^.°U  *  iU  COnyentl°n  this  l«t±i  day  of  August  1*81 
at. the  town  of  Harrisburg,  Alaska.  W.  B  Robert’ 

dele.faiesPre8ltl£nt:  S’  Hal1  You^’  secretary,  and  13 

I  •  P^vislon  'vaR  then  made  for  holding  an  election 
*  3ettlemeuts  °t  southeastern  Alaska,  on  the 
Ah  ol  September,  for  a  person  to  present  the  me 
morial  and  as  the  territorial  representative  in^the 
ci. m,ng  congress.  Full  details  of  the  election  were 
provided  and  the  qualifications  of  voters  fixed  Vli 
male -civilized  citizens  over  21  years  being  allowed 

becomtng^iti°zenr°  de<dare  theh’ inteutio“  « 

4‘  of  Washington  territory,  was 

then  invited  to  address  the  convention  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  synopsis, 

withihan Ittf  MaA?:  1  Uesire  to  acknowledge 
wuh  hanks  the  compliment  you  have  extended  me 

in  this')1!01!011- J3' 50U1' ^HUl  otier  ot  a  seut  witU  you 
in  this  histone  convention,  and  accept  it  with  great 

pleasure.  I  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  ot  my  anility  in  your  proper  efforts  to  obtain 

ne®mmi!mngeu0t  CIVIj.  Government  for  your  long 
ueglec.ed  territory.  \our  resources  are  of  stupen- 
dous  proportions.  The  forests  of  valuable  timber 
which  clothe  your  sea  girt  mountains  and  valleys 
the  mines  of  base  and  precious  met*  wUck 
s  nw41  *»°ver  your  territory,  the  immense’  waters 
replete  with  animal  life,  the  fish  which  crowd  your 
■  channels,  and  the  fur  bearing  animals  which 
j  of  yourseas.  islands  aud  forests  are  all  sources 

rv  1  ab  wealth;  all  found  in  midst  of  scene- 
J  ry  whose  grandeur  and  beauties  are  unparalleled.  A 
benevolent  creator  has  blessed  this  great  country 

hisVaTOn1611  WUU  b0Un,e0U3  baud  the  Inrgess  of 

1  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  character  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  1  see  before  ine  men  not  arrayed  in  the 
garb  ot  fashion,  but  hardy  men  of  sense,  upon 
whose  strong,  grave  faces  is  stamped  the  conscious¬ 
ness  ot  ability  to  govern  themselves,  and  of  the 
possession  of  that  inalienable  right  which  attarhe-i 
to  every  American  citizen,— tue  right  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  right  of  representation,  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage.  Tour  people  have  suffered  under  grievous 
wrong,  A  section  of  the  greatest  6,-umtrv  under 
the  gnu,  representing  nearly  000,000  square  miles 

and  .30,000  people,  you  yet  have  been  denied  all  th«l 
rights  which  pertain  to  the  citizens  of  the  republic 
You  have  been  afforded  no  means  of  repressing 
crime,  of  protecting  life  or  property  from  lawless¬ 
ness,  oi  meting  out  justice  between  man  and  man 
or  acquiring  legal  title  to  property.  You  are  b- 
reft  ot  the  inestimable  right  of  trial  by  jury 
and  speedy  administration  of  justice’ 

“v  ?,Vfn  been  left  *°  empl  oy  those  means  uni 
molest-  d,  which  m  your  judgment  would  ensure 
yourselves  peace,  order  and  justice.  Nothing  but 
your  law-loving  character  has  kept  this  region  from 
not  and  bloodshed.  You  desire  and  rightly  demand 
representation  in  congress.  I  hope  and  believe  it 
will  soon  be  granted.  It  does  not  become  me  to  des¬ 
ignate  what  means  shall  be  employed  to  secure  such 

representation  nor  who  shall  Pfi^t  represent  you, 

but  lam  sure  I  can  see  in  the  faces  before  me  a  de¬ 
sire  forand  a  determination  to  secure  a  fuli-fled-md 
win  >? V  government.  This  is  the  only  territory 
ofh™nni!iUihti0rie  CieUt  ?*’  revenue  beyond  the  sale 

Rt*tes  bl  A11  ?ds  ilnt°  ,t  i<;  treasury  Of  the  United 
States.  Alaska  lias  already  proved  a  rich  Invest- 

ment,  and  yet  its  resources  have  scarcely  been 
opened  to  the  'world.  Remote  from  great 
lines  ot  travel,  without  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication,  without  a  press,  cut  off 
b7  „  “?ny  i  hundreds  _  of  miles  from 
the  great  centers  ot  civilization,  your  grievances 

dfmc«H?»r810n8’  y?Uf  ueeeesities,  deprivations  and 
trMtlu^n8  alU  known.  You  are  improperly 
treated  because  the  g  v eminent  and  people  of  the 

ditionrJ  ThiV  l??asllre  igBorau*  of  your  eon- 
riV  T,h!R  \e.ry  building  in  which  von  are  now 
|b.ts  historic  convention  is  in  litigation- 

decbie1^0? and  theSe  is  no  authority  to 
rl«bt.  Tour  necessities  call  aloud  for 
' 1  C°Y^rhruent  and  protection.  You  need  at  least 


courts  of  justice,  magistrates  and  police  force.  Your  * 
giviiu  >  iiD/u^  and  timber  nitegrestsjuul  agricultural  < 
resoilrct'S,  ttcniiftid  land  ofllcert  and  all  the' ma-  ‘ 

chinery  of  that  department.  The  government 
which  has  poured  out  its  millions  into  other  terri¬ 
tories  will  not  surely  bo,  so  narrow  aud  shortsighted 
as  to  deny  to  this  territory  from  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  received  so  much  revenue,  and  by  which 
means  it  can  secure  much  greater,  the  small  outluy 
necessary  tor  its  complete  and  proper  government. 
iou  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success.  I  assure 
you  as  far  as  my  efforts  will  avail,  they  will  be 
cheerfully  exerted  iu  j\  ur  behalf.  During  mv  brief 
sojourn  iu  Washington  at  the,  coming  session  of . 
congress,  I  will  not  tail  to  improve  every  opportu-  ‘ 
mty  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  in  which 
you  have  honored  me  to  present  the  claims  of  this 
important  section  of  that  great  northwestern  Pacific 
empire,  which,  according  to  my  belief,  Is  destined 
in  the  course  of  time  by  the  possession  and  future 
development  ot  almost  unlimited  agricultural, 
min  ral,  fishing,  fur-producing,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  resources  and  advantages  to  astonish 
the  world.  Your  condition,  I  repeat,  is  anomalous, 
and  so  tar  as  I  know,  without  precedent.  The  con¬ 
stitution  guarantees  to  every  state  ot  the  union  a 
government  republican  iu  form  and  by  impli¬ 
cation  a  logical  sequence  the  same  to 
each  one  of  its  territories.  Civilization,  society, 
the  social  compact,  principle,  the  surrender  of  nat- 
ural  right  ot  the  citizen  to  redress  wrongs;  all  these 
involve  the  claim  to  possession  of  civil  government 
1  will  say  in  conclusion  that  if  the  government 
ot  the  United  States  cannot  afford  you  the  usual  ap- 
pliances  tor  the  protection  of  life  and  property  the 
sole  function  of  the  government,  it  would  be  better 
to  withdraw  its  flag,  the  emblem  of  its  authority 
and  power,  from  your  waters  and  your  land,  and  al¬ 
low  you  as  a  free  people  to  establish  a  government 
of  your  own.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  for  the 
better  tor  Alaska  to  have  remained  under  RusBiau 
despotism  than  be  held  in  its  present  ungoverneii, 
unprotected,  helpless  and  most  unfortunate  condi¬ 
tion.  / 


The  address  was  greeted  with  great  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  applause.  Resolutions  Were  adopted  ex¬ 
pressing  deep  sympathy  for  President  Garfield  in 
his  aillction,  thanking  Gov.  Newell  and  asking  his  \ 
assistance  in  Washington,  and  proclaiming  that  the 
;  convention  was  non-partisan  in  its  motives  and 
character,  and  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens 
of  all  races;  also,  thanking  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  and  the  oflicers  of  the  steamer  Los 
Angeles  and  others,  for  courtesies  extended  during 
the  session  of  the  convention,  and  requesting  the 
press  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  to  publish  the  proceedings  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public. 

The  names  prominent  for  candidates  for  the  nosi- 
tion  of  delegate  to  congress,  are  those  of  Major  M. 

P.  Berry  and  Col.  M.  D.  Ball.  It  is  quite  probable 
there  will  be  a  lively  contest  among  the  friends  of 
the  two  candidates. 

Commander  Glass  has  received  from  the  navy  de¬ 
partment  an  official  communication,  fully  approv¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  his  course  in  Alaska.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  Commander  Lull,  his  successor,  will  continue 
the  policy  already  inaugurated  by  Com.  Glass. 

TheLos  Angeles  brought  down^lS.OOOin  gold  dust. 


PUGET  SOUND  ARGUS. 


OFFICIAL  PAPER  OF  JEFFERSON  CO 

_ FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1881. 

GOINS  NORTH. 

By  the  Los  Angeles  will  leave  our 
shores,  Major  Win,  Gouverneur  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  new  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  District  of  Alask*,  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  direct  to  Sitka,  accompanied 
by  his  Special  Deputy,  Edward  H. 
Brown,  Esq.,  who  for  so  many  years 
has  gracefully  and  acceptably  filled 
a  clerkship  in  our  Custom  House. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  Major 
Morris  has  at  intervals  visited  this 
district  as  Special  Agent  of  the  U. 


S.  Treasury,  and,  for  the  last  two, 
has  he  made  this  place  his  head  quar¬ 
ters.  During  this  period  he  has 
been  to  Alaska  several  times,  and 
reported  upon  that  interesting  and 
unknown  land.  In  1874  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  opening  up  and 
developing  the  territory  and  its  im¬ 
mense  resources. 

In  1878  he  was  ordered  there  by 
Secretary  Sherman,  and  direoted  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  country.  So 
successfully  was  this  accomplished 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  to  Washington  to  supervise 
the  publication  of  his  work,  of  which 
Congress  ordered  published  some 
seven  thousand  copies.  1  his  valua¬ 
ble  and  interesting  book  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  standard  authority;  it  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  presented 
at  the  time  it  was  published  a  true 
condition  of  affairs.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  it  that  long 
since  the  edition  was  exhausted,  and 
not  a  copy  can  now  be  had  for  love 
1  or  money. 

We  learn,  however,  that  the  Major 
has  now  in  hand  a  second  volume 
much  larger  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  the  first,  which  will  em¬ 
brace  the  history  of  the  country 
from  the  period  where  he  left  off  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  will  con¬ 
clude  it  during  the  winter,  and  have 
it  ready  when  Congress  meets.  It 
will  be  replete  with  information,  and 
contain  maps,  and  all  the  recent  sur¬ 
veys,  etc.  Decided  ground  will  be 
taken  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
by  Congress  of  a  suitable  form  of 
government.  All  the  bills  hereto¬ 
fore  introduced  to  that  end  will  be 
considered,  and  their  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  discussed.  The  whole  field 
will  be  completely  gone  over,  and 
all  the  pros  and  cons  reviewed. 

We  build  great  faith  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Major  Morris  will  han¬ 
dle  the  subject.  So  little  is  known 
about  Alaska  by  Congress  at  large, 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  will  possess 
intensely  valuable  information.  For 
three  sessions  of  Congress  has  he 
been  in  Washington  devoting  his 


attention  to  the  wants  and  weal  of 
this  Territory.  At  first  was  he  giv¬ 
en  the  cold  shoulder,  but  by  persist¬ 
ent  efforts,  aided  by  such  men  as 
Dali,  Beardslee,  General  John  Ea¬ 
ton,  Commissioner  of  education,  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
a  very  different  order  of  things  now 
prevails,  and  the  greatest  interest  is 
taken  in  Alaskan  matters,  and  every¬ 
where  comes  up  the  word  of  (he 
shocking  manner  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  neglected. 

The  administration  has  commend- 
ably  acknowledged  the  important 
services  rendered  Alaska,  by  select¬ 
ing  Major  Morris  as  Collector  of  the 
district.  The  appointment  is  one 
which  has  been  fairly  and  justly 
earned,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  popular  with  the  people,  for 
whom  he  has  ardently  and  faithfully 
labored.  He  is  well  known  to  the 
old  settlers,  and  to  the  new  ones  he 
will  soon  introduce  himself,  as  one 
of  the  first  things  with  which  he  is 
charged  is  a  thorough  inspection  of 
his  district,  a  thing  which  has  never 
before  been  done  by  any  Collector 
since  the  customs  district  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  to  themselves,  under  our  con¬ 
stitution,  life  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness;  and  if  we  possi¬ 
bly  can,  we  propose  to  visit  them  in 
the  Spring  and  personally  ascertain 
their  wants.  Whatever  influence 
this  paper  may  have  shall  be  direct¬ 
ed  without  reward  in  their  behalf. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
“Oregonian,”  too  long  for  us  to  re¬ 
produce,  Maj.  Morris  has  directly 
stated  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Co.  in  reference 
to  this  question.  He  there  shows 
in  his  opinion  conclusively,  that  the 
company  evinces  no  hostility  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  they  stand  ready  to  support 
any  salutary  and  proper  measure. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  this,  for  we 
had  been  led  to  suppose  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 
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The  recent  convention  at  Harris¬ 
burg  was  a  well  conceived  measure, 
and  we  trust,  that  the  Delegate  to  be 

elected  will  be  one  who  can  best 
succeed  in  the  object  for  which  he 
will  be  chosen,  and  that  Congress 
will  admit  him  to  a  seat. 

With  pleasure  we  notice  the  re¬ 
marks  made  at  the  convention  by  his 
excellency,  Gov.  Newell,  of  this  ter- 
I  ritory,  and  the  promise  he  made  to 
personally  advocate  in  Washington 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Alas¬ 
ka.  The  territory  requires  the  aid 
and  inflsenceof  every  man  of  prom¬ 
inence,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
no  rival  claims  may  militate  against 
the  object  that  all  good  men  have  in 
view.  We  shall  refer  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  contemplated  legislation 
advances,  using  our  best  endeavors 
to  facilitate  the  wishes  of  our  nor¬ 
thern  neighbors. 
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Alaska  Looking  to  Representation. 

New  York,  December  7th. —The  Times’  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  says :  A  determined  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  at  this  session  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  Alaska  some  form  of  government. 
Alaska  should  have  courts  of  justice  and  record. 
These  can  easily  be  supplied,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  establish  in  that  region,  where  there 
are  less  than  500'  white  residents,  a  costly  and 
elaborate  system  of  Territorial  government, 
such  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Butler  last  winter.  The  geutleman 
who  has  for  two  or  three  years  urged  Congress 
to  provide  for  Alaska  is  M.  D.  Ball,  a  Virgiu- 
ian,  who  wae„  not  long  ago,  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  in  Alaska.  Ball  is  already  before  the 
present  Congress,  and  he  comes  now  in  the 
guise  of  a  Delegate.  A  petition  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Senate,  and  with  this  petition 
Ball  offers  proofs  of  his  election  as  a 
Delegate  from  Alaska,  and  that  he  shall  be 
acknowledged  and  admitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  like  the  Delegates  of  legally 
organized  Western  Territories.  It  is  shown  in 
this  petition  that  a  mass  meeting,  although  the 
number  of  attendants  could  hardly-  warrant  the 
use  of  this  name,  w  is  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Alaska,  January  4,  1881,  and  in  response  to  a 
call  issued  by  this  meeting  the  residents  of 
Southeastern  Alaska  met  in  primary  assembly 
in  their  several  settlements  and  elected  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  General  Convention.  This  Conven¬ 
tion  was  held  on  August  16,  1881,  and  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  general,  election  to  be  held  on  Septem¬ 
ber  5th.  At  this  election  only  304  votes  were 
cast,  of  which  Ball  received  246,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  this  election  he  now  asks  admission 
to  the  House  as  a  Territorial  Delegate.  Why 
Ball  should  petition  the  Senate  to  give  him  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  House  as  a  Delegate  is  something 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

A  Relic  4VX*  J  At  -  —  | 

Alaska’s  “Delegate.” 

M.  D.  Ball  has  petitioned  for  a  seat  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Delegate 
from  Alaska.  There  has  been  no  Congressional 
authorization  for  the  selection  of  a  Delegate. 
There  is  not  even  an  organized  Territory  from 
which  a  Delegate  could  be  chosen.  When  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Colorado  was  a  portion  of 
i  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  a  futile  attempt  was 


i  made  to  set  up  an  independent  Territory  in 
the  newly- discovered  gold  region,  pending 
which  a  gentleman  named  Graham  secured  his 
election  by  a  limited  number  of  votes,  chiefly 
from  Fort  Laramie,  as  Delegate  to  Congress. 
Kansas  already  had  a  legitimate  Dele¬ 
gate  chosen  under  authority  of  its  Or¬ 
ganic  Act,  and  the  second  one.  the  pre¬ 
tender,  so  to  speak,  could  hot,  of  course, 
be  recognized.  .He  liad  a  successor  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  gentleman  named  Adams,  who  received 
a  great  many  more  votes  than  Graham  had,  but 
who  likewise  made  his  application  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  in  vain.  Marcus  J.  Parrott  “  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.”  He  represented  Kansas  in 
its  full  length  and  breadth,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  another.  These  are  the  only  instances 
where  unauthorized  “  Delegates”  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  House 
for  official  recognition,  and  they  both  were 
turned  away.  Precedent  seems  to  be  against 
Mr.  Ball. 
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ALASKA'S  FUTURE. 


An  Interview  with  William 
Gouverneur  Morris, 


THE  TERRITORY’S  BRIGHT  PROSPECTS. 


Hearty  Indorsement  of  the  Proposed 
Establishment  of  a  System  of 
tivil  Government. 


William  Gonverrseur  Morris,  who  has  for 
several  years  past  been  the  Special  Agent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Port  Townsend, 
W.  T„  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  from 
Washington.  lie  has  lately  been  appointed 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 
Major  Morris  has  paid  no  little  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  Territory,  having,  as 
is  well  known,  published  a  valuable  report 
upon  the  Territory,  of  which  report  Congress 
ordered  an  issue  of  7000  copies.  In  a  con¬ 
versation  had  yesterday  with  a  reporter  of  the 
Chronicle,  Major  Morris  said  that  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Alaska  was  daily  attracting  more  at¬ 
tention  in  Congressional  circles,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  there  would,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  bo  a  bill  passed  creating  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  organization.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  personally  deeply  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Territory.  While  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  be  made  Alaskan  affairs  a 
special  study.  Heretofore  an  opposition  had 
been  created  to  the  formation  of  a  Territorial 
Government,  principally  on  the  ground  of 
useless  expense,  and  by  those  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  necessities  and 
wants  of  the  Territory.  But,  hap¬ 
pily,  owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  press,  and  Major  Morris  spoke  of  the 
Chronicle  in  particular,  this  opposition  was 
gradually  wearing  away,  and  a  brighter  pros¬ 
pect  was  in  store  lor  Alaska,  which  had  so 
long  been  neglected.  The  general  impression 
that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has 
been  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  the  creation  of 
a  proper  form  of  Government,  Major  Morris 
pronounced  as  an  erroneous  one.  “  All  that 
the  company  have  asked  is  that  their  vested 
rights,  acquired  under  their  lease  of  the  seal 
islands,  be  not  interfered  with.  It  is  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  the  Territory  that  the 
former  President  o?  the  company.  Senator. 
J.  F.  Miller,  is  now  in  the  national  legislature, 
and  can  explain  to  his  brother  Senators  the 
situation  ot  affairs  as  they  really  exist.  In 
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my  presence  Senator  Miller  stated  to  the 
Secretary  ol'  Suite  that  at  the  coining  session 
of  Congress  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
have  a  suitablo  lortn  of  civil  government 
provided  for  the  Territory. 

FUTURE  PROBABILITIES. 

“  The  principal  trouble  has  been  the  lack  of 
proper  and  reliable  information  upon  the 
whole  subiect,  for  the  guidance  ot  Congress. 

In  view  of  this  fact  Maior  Morns  has  now  m 
manuscript  another  report,  1 800  pages  o! 
which  have  been  completed  and  will  be  laid 
before  the  Secretary  before  the  next  meeting 
of  Congress.  This  report  will  be  profusely 
supplied  with  illustrations,  maps  and  recent 
surveys,  the  major  portion  of  which  has  never 
been  published.  It  will  bo  a  complete  and  , 
succinct  history  of  the  Territory  horn  too  time 
of  the  rendition  of  Mr.  Morris  first  report  un¬ 
til  the  present  time,  further  additions  and 
corrections  to  be  made  upon  Ins  arrival  at 
Pitka.  The  Secretary  of  the- Navy  is  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  value  oi  tins  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  in  accordance  with  his  orders  the 
steamer  Wachuaelt  lclt  last  week  to  renew  e 
the  Jamestown,  which  has  been  on  the  staliozi 
for  the  last  two  years.  1  he  departure  ol  the 
Wackueett  was  opportune,  for  the  reason  tout 
she  i?  a  steam  vessel,  and  can  cruise  among. L 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  Alexandci  arehi- 
pelagc,  and  visit  all  the  Indian  villages 
and  tribes  scattered  about  therein,  wheiea. 
the  Jamestown  is  a  sailing  vessel  and  nr.s 
lain  at  her  moorings  from  the  da.* 
she  entered  the  port  of  Sitka.  -  *0£,‘ 
ident  Garfield  is  also  deeply  imbued 
with  the  .  urgent  ncoe^ty  for  some 
form  of  civil  government  fbr  the  ici,.foiy. 
Major  Morris  related  an  .interview  which  he 
had  recently  with  President  Garfieid.  the 
Major  told  the  President  that  be  had  taken 
the  liberty  in  his  forthcoming  report  to  quote 
som<!  remarks  made  by  tho  President  about 
two  years  since  at  a  dinner  party,  wherein  he 
eulogized  Mr.  Seward.  The  Major  abh.ed 

whether  the  President  had  any  objections  to 
those  remarks  appearing  in  the  report,  lue 

President  answered :  Most  assuredly  not.  1 
remember  distinctly  the  occasion  y  ou  allude 
to.  What  I  said  I  meant,  and  what  1  meant 
as  a  private  citizen  as  President  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  cany 
out.”  ® 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVE\._ 

Captain  C.  C.  Patterson,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  09ast  and  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey,  was  also  very  desirous  ot  extending  sur¬ 
veys  in  Alaska,  and  will  at  the  next  session 
of 'Congress  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  con¬ 
struct  a  suitable  steamer  to  facilitate  the 
work.  He  has  already  ordered  the  United 
Suites  steamer  Hanslcr  to  Alaska  on  magnetic 
work,  with  instructions  to  make  a  topograph¬ 
ical  survev  of  Cordova  bay,  which  point  will, 
probably,  as  soon  as  tho  survey  is  completed 
and  proper  soundings  made,  be  selected  as 
one  ot  many  important  missions  by  the  Home 
Hoard  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  work  of  Christianizing  the  coast  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Territory.  Major  Morns  has  also 
had  furnished  him  by  the  Government,  m 
accordance  with  a  special  Act  ol  Congress, 
based  on  a  special  report  by  himself,  tue  sum 
of  $8000  to  repair  the  public  buildings  n. 
Alaska.  He  has  been  absent  from  Alaska 
since  September  last,  and  theroiorc  was  not 
in  a  position  to  say  any  thing  of  recent  events 
there,  his  information  regarding  thorn  having 
been  gleaned  from  the  newspapers.  Major 
Morris  is  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  and  will 
remain  in  this  city  two  cr  three  yveeks.  It  if  j 
liis  intention  to  leave  Puget  sound  tor  i_itkaj 


on  September  1st. 
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ALASKA. 

MRS.  McFARLAND. 


You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Tillie  and  Louie  are  already 
married.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  last  evening,  j 
They  are  a  very  nice  couple,  and  I  have  great  hope  of  their  doing 
a  good  work.  We  want  them  to  go  to  Shachan,  where  the  In¬ 
dians  are.  Capt.  Sprague  is  anxious  to  have  them  come  there, 
and  promises  to  build  them  a  house  and  school-house.  They 
expect  to  teach,  and  Louie  will  conduct  Sabbath  services. 

Our  school  now  numbers  34.  We  have  one  little  girl  whose 
whole  family  were  condemned  to  death  for  witchcraft.  While 
they  were  torturing  the  old  grandmother,  having  tied  her  to  a 
tree  and  given  her  nothing  to  eat  for  several  days,  making  her 
drink  salt  water,  and  afterwards  stabbing  her  to  death,  the  old 
grandfather  got  this  child  away  with  some  others  in  a  canoe  and 
escaped  to  Wrangell.  Miss  Dunbar  was  walking  with  the  girls 
on  the  beach  when  the  canoe  landed.  They  came  right  to  her 
and  asked  her  to  take  the  child  and  protect  her.  She  was 
brought  to  the  home,  and  is  very  happy  with'  the  children.  But 
we  have  even  a  more  pitiable  case  than  this.  Our  Chief  Shaaks 
found  a  little  orphan  girl  here  who  lived  with  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
They  had  charged  her  with  being  a  witch,  had  tied  her  up  and  | 
beaten  her  until  she  was  black  and  blue,  and  given  her  nothing 
to  eat  for  four  days.  Shaaks  reported  this  to  Mr.  Young,  who 
went  at  once  and  took  her  from  her  friends  and  brought  her  to  j 
the  Home.  She  is  a  dear  little  girl  five  years  old.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  go  into  the  dining  room  she  runs  to  me  for  her 
morning  kiss.  I  could  write  you  much  more,  if  I  had  time,  that 
I  am  sure  would  interest  the  children;  but  I  must  speak  of  two 
more  girls  whom  I  took  in  last  week,  one  12,  the  other  8  years 
old.  They  came  from  Cape  Fox,  and  had  also  fled  from  their 
friends,  their  stepfather  having  been  put  to  death  on  account  of 
witchcraft,  so  the  importance  of  the  Home,  as  you  see,  is  in-  | 
creased  every  day  as  it  becomes  a  refuge  for  these  poor  children, 
who  would  be  put  to  death  otherwise,  and  who,  we  hope,  may 
here  be  trained  to  usefulness  as  Christians,  and  in  time  be  sent 
back  as  missionaries  to  their  friends,  who  are  in  such  darkness 
ar>d  suoerstition 
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Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes, 

Dear  Sir  : — We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  interested  in  the  education 

and  civilization  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska,  would  express  to  you  our  great  regret,  that,  since 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States,  fifteen  years  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  extending  to  that 
country  our  school  system. 

We  feel  ashamed,  as  American  citizens,  that  any  section  of  our  land  should  be  worse  off 
educationally,  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia,  we  having  failed  to  continue  the  Schools  that 
for  many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian  government. 

We  learn,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  on  the  15th  of  February,  1832,  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congress,  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recommending  that  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  Alaska;  and 
that  on  the  following  day  it  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  your  committee. 

We  join  in  the  earnest  desire  of  all  the  better  portion  of  the  American  people,  that  you  will 
take  a  personal  interest  in  this  matter,  and  do  what  you  can  to  place  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill  (and  secure  its  passage)  a  clause  ;  — 


“That  the  sum  of  $50,000  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  at  such  points  in  Alaska  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,” 


HON.  PRESTON  B.  PLUMB, 

Dear  Sir: — We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  interested  in  the  education 

and  civilization  of  the  native  people  of  Alaska,  would  express  to  you  our  pieat  legiet,  that,  since 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States,  fifteen  years  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  extending  to  that 


country  our  school  system. 


We  feel  ashamed,  as  American  citizens,  that  any  section  of  our  h 
educationally,  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia,  we  having  failed  to 
for  many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian'government. 


md  should  be  worse  off 
continue  the  schools  that 


We  leani’  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  on  the  15th  of  February,’ 1832,  the  President 
ransmitted  to  Congress,  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  recommending  that  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  Alaska ;  and 
that  on  the  following  day  it  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  your  committee. 

We  j°ln  111  the  earnest  desire  of  all  the  better  portion  of  the  American  people,  that  you  will 
take  a  persona1  interest  in  this  matter,  and  do  what  you  can  to  place  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria¬ 
tion  Eill  (and  secure  its  passage)  a  clause  ;  — 

,  ™Tllp  tlle  S1\m  ^,000  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner 
o  Education,  under  the  direction  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  esSishment 
sc  iooE  at  such  points  m  Alaska  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.” 


I>T^X.2x<C^]S. 


MEMORIAL  10  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 

EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


We  the  Undersigned, 


learn  with  surprise  that  since  the  transfer  of  Alaska  from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  sixteen  years 
rave  been  allowed  to  pass  w.thout  extending  to  its  population  educational  privileges 

As  American  citizens,  we  greatly  regret  that  this  large  section  of  our  land  should  have  fewer 
advantages  for  education,  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia,  we  having  failed  to  continue  the 
schools  that  for  many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian  government 

We  learn,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that  on  the  15th  of  Feb.,'  ,882,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  to  Congress,  in  a  special  message,  a  recommendation  that  $50,000  be 
appiopnated  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Alaska;  also  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ias  recommended  an  appropriation  for  industrial  schools  in  that  section. 

We  most  heartily  approve  of  these  requests,  and  hereby  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  our 

representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  an  industrial  training 

school,  similar  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  at  Sitka,  the  capital;  also  for  the  establishment  of  common 

schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  at  such  centres  of  population  as  shall 
be  selected. 


r 


Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Gburcb, 

Mission  House,  23  Centre  St., 

€ 's/eue  y/yi;i/  / fd'J. 

a  sir/  t#«n  /  fit// / 

,y//d/it  id  //  &n/y  drr/fn  ry^ f/e  //  nifi/ 
y fifed  lu/eie  yrun  biminfi/  <?/  /en/  u/tf  /id  jiff 
/im  ytii,  nid/ei/ ydl  dr/e/. 


y/  inti  td  nme*  i/e/eii 

&  f/  / 

\Mnyndd  f  nmei/y  //id  une/diy// 

y/d  f/jj  id/n//d/jj/en  /  ry^  dr/ er/  in//  rid  did  f  n/ 
rini/ziny  f/i  nu/m  y/ey  n/i/ien ,  fiinf  m  y// 1/111  /  in y 
f/em  /«;  f/e  ye/d/u  /  in  ii/ni/f  ud/  yen  in  f/e 
infendf  ey^  /r>  f/  /timet  ni/y  nn if  /i/yinn  f  eilcn/if 
yeni/de  y,  ei  /y  f/c  /run/  e/ deune  /urf/id  el  did  f  l, 
f/e  rnr/dri/  /ii/i/fn  y^rJ  d  lyneifn  ted  m  ye  ul  eem- 
yli yii/ien  inn/  mnmtini/y,  run/  f/n  min  /a  f 
ynr  f!  ///  /y.  ^///jf/, ,  /’  rid/iny/ft/,,  y  '  /[ 

y/d  f/e  ///  in//  dm/  /  uni/il  midn/elieffn, 
tu/eif  yen  if,  d/en/if  /  if  nr  nf  enre. 


Henry  Kendall, 
Wm.  C.  Roberts, 


Secretaries 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

OF  THE 


805  BROADWAY. 


^f/a/td  in /sis  ys t/tl  nmtn/ti  / si  /rti/ nit/  /tid  ns/ 
/teen  /til  nid/tt/ Zsl  dr/ss/.  (f// /i/Z id  nsin  Zt/slt 


'  Zfsnyitdd  Zs  Itmtt/y  ///td  sntldiy/ 

Q/d  /Zs  td  /ti//d/mtn  / 1'/  dr //s<t</)  ini// tidJid /  in 
rt  ui/cziny  //ft  nn/mt  /f/ tt/i/isn,  si sit/  in  y  ity'/silmy 
//tin  />  &  ysd^/it/  tf/t  insn  /<t  t/d /  ysn  tn  //t 
in/tlsd/k  sZ  /s/Z  Zumani/y  tint/  It/yisn  /s  siicnZ/s 

ytnt/dt/  si  Zy  /Zt  /tint/  s/ dsme  Zls/Ztl  si  did/ti , 

//t  tnr/dttZ j/it/i/isn  /l  diynn/nltd  in  yv  l  rsn- 
yltyti/Ztm  tint/  ss mm iini/y ,  tint/  //tn  mm/ t /  Zs 
/Z/sn:  j?  3^  //t/tylty/  Z/nd/iny/sn, 

(i/y/d  /Zt  Zi/Z  mi//  dssn  Zt  nnt/tl  ssndit/t  In/isn, 
in/tiZ ysn  t/s,  d/stfi/Z  Zt  t/snt  si/  tints. 

JOHN  M.  REID, 


Secretary. 


Please  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  memorial  until  the  name  oj  your  post- 
office,  then  sign  yourself .  Secure  such  other  signatures  as  you  can ,  and 
mail  to  the  Hon.  R.  IV.  Towns  he  nd,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ptcmoxnal  to 

Hon.  R.  W.  Townshend,  House  of  Representatives: 

Your  petitioners,  citizens  of  and  vicinity, 

are  gratified  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska.  We  would  re¬ 
spectfully  request  you  to  secure  from  the  Committee  of  Appropriations 
a  favorable  report  for  an  appropriation  for  an  Industrial  Training 
School  at  Sitka,  and  for  common  schools  at  such  points  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

NAMES: 


ALASKA. 

A  lecture  Delivered  in  tlie  Amphitlieatei, 
July  31,  1882,  at  11  a  m.,  by  the 
Rev  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  oi  i New 

York. 

A  missionary  in  India  was  once  telling 
of  the  strange  things  to  be  seen  m  the 
United  States:  about  our  great  railroai 
interest,  our  great  rivers,  and  our  great 
bridges  like  that  which  spans  the  mei 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ;  about 
our  great  manufacturing  interests ;  and 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  country ;  how  that  m 
the  northern  sections  of  the  country 
water  is  changed  into  ice,  or  that  water 
became  so  solid  that  men  could  marcn 
in  large  bodies  across  the  rivers.  The 
prince,  who  is  listening,  is  said  to  have 
l  ooked  at  the  missionary  and  said  to  him 
in  substance :  “I  have  been  thinking  for 
some  time  that  you  have  been  lying  a 
good  deal ;  but  now  I  know  that  you  are 
lying,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  man 
should  walk  upon  water.”  What  seemed 
to  that  prince  to  be  an  utter  impossibility 
in  so  hot  a  climate,  is  a  matter  of  yearly 
occurence  with  us.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
to-day  some  things  about  a  section  of  our 
own  land  that  seemed  to  be  incredible,  I 
hope  you  will  realize  them  to  be  possible 

and  credible,  though  perhaps  beyond  youi 

conception  here  at  home. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  land  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  has  been  so  much  mis¬ 
representation  and  so  little  known  as 
concerning  that  section  of  the  country 
'that  we  call  Alaska.  You  will  permit  me 
in  a  very  cursory  way  to  give  you  a  map 
review  similar  to  that  which  I  gave  two 
years  ago.  Those  that  were  here  will  be 
glad  to  have  their  minds  refreshed?  and 
perhaps  there  are  many  here  now  who 
were  not  present  then.  We  so  often  see 
Alaska  represented  on  the  reduced  scale  j 
of  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States  that 
very  few  have  any  conception  of  its  area; 
a  or  do  we  gain  any  adequate  idea  of  its  ! 
vastness  by  the  mere  statement  that  it 
contains  1,870,000  square  miles.  These 
figures  convey  no  adequate  impression 
to  your  mind.  Alaska  extends  2,200 
miles  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
from  north  to  south  1,400  miles,  a*  dis¬ 
tance  as  great  as  that  between  this  place 
and  New  Orleans,  or  to  Southern 
Florida.  The  extent  of  Alaska 
may  be  better  understood  by  the 
statement  that  it  as  large  as  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  States  combined,  to 
■which  you  must  add  Ohio, '  Indiana, 


Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and 
then  you  have  but  the  aggregate  size  of 
Alaska.  It  is  as  large  as  all  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Gulf  States.  It  is  not  only  a 
country  of  a  great  area,  but  it  is  also 
■'..great  in  natural  phenomena.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  our 
country,  the  Yukon  river,  wrhich  is 
seventy  miles  across  its  mouth,  and 
which  has  an  average  width  far  from  its 
mouth  of  five  to  twenty  miles.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  sea  to  Yukon,  and 
in  times  of  high  water  it  is  navigable  up 
to  British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  and  pours  into  the  sea  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  at  New  Orleans. 

..Alaska  also  possesses  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  peak  of  our  country,  Mount  St. 
Elias,  three  times  as  high  as  Mount 
Washington.  It  also  has  the  great  vol¬ 
canic  system  of  the  country.  Along  the 

Aleutian  Islands  there  are  sixty-one  vol¬ 
canic  mountains,  of  which  ten  are  still 
belching  out  fire  aud  ashes.  In  Alaska, 
too,  is  the  great  glacial  section  of  the 
country.  Every  deep  ravine  has  a  glacier 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  One  of  these  gla 
.cievs,  located  thirty-five  miles  above  a 
mission  station,  comes  a  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  to  the  river  bank,  where  it 
breaks  off  a  block  of  ice  from  five  to 
seven  miles  wide,  and  a  thousand  feet 
thick.  Here  is  the  great  mineral  region 
of  the  country.  Everywhere  along  the 
coast,  along  the  Aleutian  Islands,  where 
ithere  is  no  fire  wood  except  a>  little  drift 
wood,  the  natives  instead  of  cooking 
their  fish  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  throw 
them  into  the  hot  springs,  where  they  are 

speedily  cooked  for  dinuer.  Upon  all  of 

these  islands  are  found  more  or  less  of 
these  hot  springs.  On  one  of  these  is¬ 
lands  there  is  a  great  hot,  boiling  sul¬ 
phur  spring,  eighteen  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  is  probably  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano . 

The  Aleutian  Islands,  in  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Archipelago,  are  equal  in  area  to 
the  State  of  Maine.  In  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  are  three  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  Islands  in  that  archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  mission  stations  are  all 
upon  the  islands  of  this  archipelago. 
There  are  about  five  or  six  stations  that 
.-jure  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  apart,  for  which  we  very 
much  need  a  steam  launch,  which  I 
trust  some  of  our  Presbyterian  friends 


Will  advocate  until  our  missionaries  have 
3ome  method  of  going  from  one  village 
to  another  to  teach  the  Gospel,  and  for 
■  carrying  in  supplies.  As  we  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  situated,  it  is  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  mi’es  from  a  post-office,  or  from  any 
means  of  obtaining  supplies,  except  as 
we  charter  a  small  steamer  to  take  them 
j  once  or  twice  a  year.  We  have  been 
ave  months  without  any  mail  facili¬ 
ties  whatever,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
canoe  which  took  our  letters  left  our 
1  newspapers  behind,  because  they  were  so 
heavy. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  natural  phenomena  j 
that  Alaska  is  interesting,  but  also  on  ( 
account  of  its  natural  scenery.  Tbe  finest  i 
tourist  trip  in  the  United  States  is  up 
the  Xorth  Pacific  road  to  its  terminus 
at  £uget  Sound  through  the  southern 
section  of  Alaska.  It  is  a  continuous 
inland  voyage,  for  this  archipelago  ex- 
|  tends  down  to  Washington  Territory;  so  ! 
that  you  can  take  a  steamer  and  pass  up  j 
the  coast  a  thousand  miles  without  ever  ! 
going  out  to  sea,  and  amid  scenery  that 
in  many  sections  is  very  similar  to  the 
Tosemite  Valley.  The  day  is  coming 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
will  tire  of  their  trips  to  Europe,  and 
will  try  to  learn  something  of  their  own 
country  and  take  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

We  have  been  told  that  Alaska  is  a 
worthless  country,  and  that  may  be  true 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  area;  and  yet 
Alaska  has  paid  one-half  of  its  purchase 
money  back  to  the  treasury  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  fifteen  years  the  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  Alaska  has  amounted  to  three 
millions  of  dollars.  All  the  seal  skin 
sacks  worn  by  the  ladies  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe  come  from  these  islands 
of  Alaska;  and  from  this  source  of  reve- 
I llue  has  been  repaid  one-half  the  entire 
cost  of  Alaska.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
finest  pearls  of  the  world  are  to  be  found 
in  Alaska,  the  trade  in  them  amounting 
to  one  million  of  dollars.  We  have  also 
|  most  valuable  fisheries  there.  When  we 
remember  that  we  paid  the  sum 
of  five  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
upon  the  banks  of|lsTewfoundland-for  the 
privilege  of  catching  cod  upon  these 
banks,  we  will  realize  to  some  slight  ex¬ 
tent  the  value  of  such  fisheries;  and  yet 
we  have  along  the  shores  of  Alaska  all 
the  cod-banks  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
world  to  utilize,  and  this  statement  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  our  country  to  our  people  in  the 
near  future.  San  Francisco  merchants 
are  taking  three  thousand  tons  annually 


from  the  Alaska  waters;  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  San  Francisco  will  be  the 
cod  market  of  the  world.  We  have  in 
;  this  country  the  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Oregon,  and  the  value  of  this  fishery 
already  amounts  to  three  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  year;  and  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  establishments  for  the  canning 
of  salmon  will  be  numerous  in  Alaska. 
Indeed,  we  already  have  two  or  three 
such  establishments  there,  so  that  the 
fishing  interests  make  it  a  very  valuable 
section. 

Then,  from  Mount  St.  Elias  south¬ 
ward,  and  northward  along  the  Yukon 
river,  we  have  vast  bodies  of  untouched 
timber,  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  axe  of 
man.  This  timber  is  mostly  of  the  soft 
varieties,  suitable  for  house-building,  so 
that  when  our  lumber  supplies  give  out 
in  California  and  Oregon,  our  ships  can 
go  to  Alaska  and  bring  down  full  car¬ 
goes,  so  that  in  this  feature  we  have  a 
very  valuable  resource  for  the  future. 

I  may  also  state  that  there  is  a  large 
supply  of  iron  and  coal.  Every  one 
knows  of  what  inestimable  value  is  a 
generous  supply,  in  close  proximity,  of 
these  two  minerals.  Look  at  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  What  wealth  has  been 
and  still  is  being  produced  from  her  soil 
by  the  mining  and  smelting  of  iron  ore. 
In  Alaska  we  have  vastly  greater  depos¬ 
its  only  awaiting  the  hand  of  industry 
and  genius  to  develop  them  into  incalcu¬ 
lable  wealth.  As  you  will  all  remember, 
the  “Thomas  Corwin”  was  sent  two  sum¬ 
mers  ago  in  search  of  the  ‘'Jeannette.” 
She  passed  up  through  Behring’s  Strait, 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wrangell’s 
Land.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  the  “Jeannette”  which 
had  gone  through  Behring’s 
Strait,  was  caught  in  a  field  of  drifting 
ice,  and  circled  round  in  the  Polar  Sea 
with  the  ice  until  the  vessel  was  crushed, 
and  the  crew,  taking  refuge  in  their 
boats,  finally  reached  the  shore  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  River.  But  as  I  was 
saying, the  “Corwin”  obtained  a  supply  of 
coal  where  it  cropped  out  from  the  coast 
on  this  part  of  Alaska.  The  coal  crops 
out  all  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  are  also  vast  seams  of  iron  ore. 
And  when  you  remember  what  coal  and 
iron  have  done  for  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  remember  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  fact  that  there  is  room 
in  Alaska  for  a  dozen  such  States  as 
Pennsylvania,  you  will  be  able  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  future  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Alaska.  Then  there  are  valu¬ 
able  gold  and  silver  interests.  The 


British  miners  have  been  taking  out  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  dust  a  sea¬ 
son.  Last  summer  mines  were  discovered 
on  the  coast  at  Harrisburg,  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars’  worth  w^ere  taken  out 
the  first  season.  How  large  the  product 
will  be  this  season  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined. 

But  you  may  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
resources  in  a  country  whose  climate  is 
so  rigorous  in  winter  that  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  white  man  to  live  in  it  ?  We 
take  our  conception  of  the  Arctic  coast 
of  Alaska,  and  transfer  it  to  the  entire 
country.  For,  while  the  Arctic  coast 
has  an  Arctic  winter  climate,  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  has  not  a  cold  climate  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  southern  coast  of  Alaska  has 
a  winter  climate  milder  than  bouthern 
New  York,  an  average  winter  climate 
as  mild  as  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the 
city  of  Richmond.  Fortunately  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  kept  a  record  of  the 
thermometer  and  barometer  for  forty-five 
years  at  Sitka  in  Southern  Alaska.  These  ■ 
observations  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  I 

were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Government.  They  have  been  tabulated 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and 
were  published  two  years  ago  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Congress.  These  tables  show 
that  the  average  temperature  has  been 
the  average  winter  climate  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  during  that  for¬ 
ty-five  years  never  did  the  thermometer 
go  below  zero  at  Sitka.  W  hen 
does  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 

'the  State  of  New  York  re- 

!  member  of  a  winter  like  that?  And  yet 
j  we  don’t  consider  the  climate  of  New 
!  York  unfit  for  man  to  live  in.  The  av¬ 
erage  summer  temperature  is  that  cf 
Minnesota;  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  warm  current  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  commonly  known  as  the 
Japan  Current.  And,  by  the  way ,  Japan 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  Alaska. 
The  returning  commerce  from  Japan,  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  this  Pa¬ 
cific  current,  swings  round  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  then  deflects  southward  to  San 
Francisco.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future 
Alaska  will  be  a  stopping  place  between 
Japan  and  San  Francisco:  Tbe  current 
of  which  I  have  spoken  strikes  the 
American  coast  in  the  southern  section 
of  Alaska,  a  small  portion  passing 
through  Behring’s  Strait,  the  largei 
portion  turning  southward  gives  to  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  their  mild  winter 
climate.  But  remember  that  the  larger 


I  portion  of  that  stream  is  poured  on  the 
Alaska  coast,  and  thus  neutralizes  the 
effects  of  its  high  northern  latitude. 

Alaska  has  a  population  even  in  its 
Arctic  regions.  At  Point  Barrow,  the 
northernmost  point  represented  on  that 
map,  there  is  a  village  with  a  population 
scattered  all  along  that  coast,  down  to 
Behring’s  Strait  and  southward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  Esquimaux1 
population,  which  live  in  the  northern 
portion  and  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  and  diagonally  across  to  Cook's 
inlet,  number  about  eighteen  thousand 
souls.  That  is  a  very  simple  statement 
to  make;  but  when  you  remember  that 
there  are  in  one  section  of  this  our  Chris¬ 
tian  country  eighteen  thousand  immortal 
souls  that  will  meet  you  and  me  at  the 
judgment  bar  of  God,  and  then  put  side 
by  side  the  fact  that  we  have  never  up  to 
this  day  sent  them  any  knowledge  oi 
eternity,  any  knowdedge  of  the  Gospel 
plan  of  salvation,  any  knowdedge  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist,  as  necessary  to 
their  salvation  as  to  your  salyation— 
when  you  put  side  by  side  that  other 
fact  that  Jesus  has  committed  his 
Gospel  to  you  and  has  commanded  you  to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  unto  everybody; 
and  then  remember  that  there  is  one 
solid  body  of  eighteen  thousand  souls  dy¬ 
ing  in  your  country  that  have  not  up  to 
this  day  heard  of  it,  then  ask  God  what 
is  your  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and 
whether  you  have  done  your  duty  to  that 
country.  More  than  that:  I  watch  con¬ 
stantly  the  indications  of^he  leading 
magazines  of  the  leading  denominations 
of  this  country,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  intimation,  the*,  first  proposition  on 
the  part  of  any  Church  to  send  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  that  population.  So  far  as  I  can 
find  out  from  the  movements  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  there  is  not  the 
first  movement  or  thought  towards  that 
purpose. 

Remember  that  from  this  date  forward 
you  are  not  guiltless  before  God,  as  your 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  matter. 
You  have  the  power  lodged  in  your ‘own 
heart;  and  where  two  or  three  shall  agree 
that  somobody  else’s  heart  shall  be 
touched,  that  some  missionary  society 
shall  be  prompted  to  send  the  Gospel  to 
that  people,  it  will  be  done.  If  it  is  not 
sent,  it  is  because  somebody  is  not  pray¬ 
ing.  And  whose  is  the  duty  to  pray,  if 
it  be  not  yours  and  mine?  Shall  I  come 
back  to  Chautauqua  another  year  and 
say  that  they  are  still  without  the  Gos¬ 
pel?  That  depnds  upon  how  the  Spirit 


lodges  tbis  great  solemn  truth  in  your 
heart.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
you  will  meet  them  face  to  face; 
they  will  stand  before  you  and 
say  we  were  a  part  of  that  same,  great, 
Christian  nation.  They  had  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  churches  ;  their  thousands  and 
hundred  thousands  of  church  members  ; 
numerous  missionary  societies  and  their  ! 
millions  of  praying  heaj^-lookiug  for ' 
somebody  that  had  not  heard  about! 
Jesus.  But  nobody  looked  our  way  ;  no¬ 
body  thought  of  us  ;  nobody  brought  the 
Gospel  to  us  ;  we  never  heard  that  Jesus 
died  for  us  ;  and  how  could  we  believe  in 
him  of  whom  we  had  never  heard  ?  And 
how  can  they  hear  of  Jesus  unless  you 
send  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to 
them  ?  The  British  Christians  49  the 
German  Christians  are  not  going  to  send 
to  Alaska  ;  unless  the  United  States  send 
the  Gospel  there, these  eighteen  thousand 
perishing  Esquimaux  will  witness  before 
God  that  they  were  left  to  die  without  a 
chance  of  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
j  Christ. 

Then  along  those  Aleutian  Islands  we 
have  another  class  of  population.  They 
were  probably  the  first — an  Indian  popu¬ 
lation.  They  are  so  far  brought  under 
Russian  influence  that  they  are  to-day  a 
civilized  people.  They  have  many  of 
the  adjuncts  of  civilized  life:  car¬ 
pets,  bedsteads,  chairs,  books  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language,  and  looking-glasses.  They 
are  a  civilized  people,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
That  Church  claims  nine  thousand  com-- 
J  municants,  though  to-day  they  are  truly 
j  without  the  Gospel.  There  is  not  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  enough  in  their  system  to 

ii 

allow  a  single  soul  to  stumble  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Je.us  Christ. 
Their  priests  are  allowed,  as  a  part  of  | 
their  salary,  so  much  liquor  annually. 
They  drink  largely,  they  gamble  largely, 
and  they  go  through  their  liturgical  forms 
without  spirit.  The  Greek  priests  also 
have  the  power  to  sell  indulgences.  A 
j  child  dying  in  Alaska,  the  priests  will  sell 
its  parent  a  passport  to  heaven— a  paper 
addressed  to  God,  and  which  reads  like 
this:  “The  bearer,  John  Smith,  was  a 
good  boy  upon  earth.  He  has  died  and  i 
is  going  up  to  heaven;  and  now  we  want 
you  to  open  the  gate  and  let  him  right 
in.”  That  paper  is  put  in  the  hand  of 
the  dead  boy,  and  is  buried  with  him  to 
present  when  he  gets  to  the  gate  of 
heaven.  That  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Alaska— just  another 
form  of  heathenism . 


Between  ttie  Yukon  River  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  there  is  a  vast  area  of  un¬ 
known  territory  and  hidden  wealth,  j 
where  no  white  man’s  foot  has  ever  trod. 
In  this  section  there  is  a  third  class  of 
population  that  we  may  call  the  Indian 
population,  yet  they  are  very  different 
1  froni  tfie  Indians  of  Arizona  and  Dakota. 
They  are  probably  a  branch  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  nation;  but  whether  they  are  of 
Japanese  extraction  or  not,  they  have  a 
large  infusion  of  Japanese  blood.  Dur- 
|ing  the  last  hundred  years,  since  Europe- 
ans  have  taken  cognizance  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ,  there  have  been  drifted  to  sea  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Japanese  junks,  caught 
by  this  outer  current  and  landed  on  this 
coast  of  Alaska.  Tnose  men  can  not  go 
I  hack  to  their  native  country.  They  take 
1  Indian  wives,  raise  families,  and 
they  thus  become  mingled  with 
the  people,  making  a  part 
and  portion  of  them;  so  that  whether  the 
|  Pe°P‘e  were  originally  of  Japanese  ex¬ 
traction  or  not,  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Japanese  blood  in  them  to 
bring  Japanese  customs  into  Alaska.  So 
you  will  find  among  these  people  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  middle  classes  of  Japan. 
They  are  a  remarkable  inventive  people. 
They  are  natural  carvers,  and  will  carve 
wood,  iron,  stone,  silver  and  gold  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  creditable  to  our 
schools  of  design  in  Boston,  Cincinnati 
or  elsewhere;  and  this  with  their  rude 
native  tools.  You  can  go  to  some  of 
their  houses,  and  upon  their  feast  days 
you  will  see  a  woman  with  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  bracelets  on  her  arm,  j 
covering  it  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow. 
These  ornaments  are  beautifully  made 
and  beautifully  chased  by  the  native 
manufacturers  with  native  tools.  They 
live  in  permanent  villages  and  in  perma¬ 
nent  plank  houses.  Along  the  coast, 
especially  the  southeastern  coast,  they 
are  dressed  in  the  European  costume, 
for  the  ready-made  clothing  store  is 
found  in  several  of  their  villages,  kept 
b v  German  J ews.  These  people  have 
j  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear  and  com¬ 
paratively  comfortable  homes,  but 
they  have  no  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  knowledge  of  the  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  no  chance  for  education.  In 
their  religious  system  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  everything  that  happens 
is  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  spirits.  If 
they  have  success  in  any  way,  if  they 
have  health  and  comfort  in  their  families, 
a  good  spirit  has  done  it.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  sickness  and  death,  an 
evil  spirit  has  done  it.  They  reason  in 


this  way:  The  good  spirits,  being  good, 
will  do  us  only  good,  consequently  they 
pay  no  attention  to  them.  But  they 
think  that  the  evil  spirits  are  machinat¬ 
ing  evil  for  them,  and  they  live  in  terror 
of  these  evil  spirits  all  their  days.  This 
superstition  has  raised  among  them  a 
class  of  men  whom  we  call  medicine 
men  :  men  who  claim  to  control  the  ev  il 
spirits  and  neutralize  the  evil  effects  they 
would  bring  upon  the  people.  The  peo¬ 
ple  give  costly  presents  of  furs  and  cur 
rency  to  these  men,  if  by  their  incanta¬ 
tions  they  can  ward  off  the  effects  of 
these  evil  spirits.  There  are  two  classes 
of  these  men,  one  called  the  “  dog  , 
fearers,”  who  will  tear  a  living  dog  to 
pieces  and  eat  of  his  flesh.  The  other, 
and  the  larger  class,  are  the  cannibals. 
They  will  eat  of  a  human  corpse ;  for 
they  think  that  thereby  they  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit  that  occupied  the  body.  | 
Of  course  the  man  who  claims  to  control  j 
twenty  spirits  is  supposed  to  have  more 
power  than  the  man  who  controls  but, 
five.  So  there  is  a  standing  emulation ' 
as  to  who  shall  eat  of  the  most  dead 
bodies. 

From  these  facts  you  can  conceive 
something  of  the  degradation  of  the 
people;  they  are  degraded  religiously  be¬ 
yond  conception.  They  believe  in  these 
spirits:  they  believe  in  witchcraft;  and 
wThen  a  medicine-man  fails  to  effect  a 
cure,  he  at  once  says  that  a  spirit  more  | 
powerful  than  the  spirit  which  he  con¬ 
trols  has  wrought  that  harm  and  neutral¬ 
ized  his  efforts.  This  spirit  he  calls  a 
witch,  and  they  look  around  to  see  in 
whose  person  it  has  lodged.  They  are 
generally  shrewd  enough  to  select  some 
old  woman  who  has  no  natural  protector 
and  accuse  her  of  witchcraft.  She  is : 
then  tied  to  a  tree  and  kept  without  food 
or  drink,  except  when  she  cries  out,  and 
they  jjive  her  sea-water  to  increase  her 
thirst.  If  she  fails  to  die  in  sufficient 
length  of  time,  they  will  fall  upon  her 
with  knives  and  cut  her  to  pieces.  In 
other  instances  they  will  build  a 
wall  of  fire  around  her  so  as  to 
roast  her  without  destroying  her  imme¬ 
diately,  but  to  prolong  her  life  in  agony 
as  long  as  possible.  In  other  instances 
I  they  will  pull  out  chunks  of  the  living 
'  flesh,  and  torment  the  victim  in  this  way 

|  until  her  life  is  extinct.  U pon  one  ©cca- 
!  sion  they  tied  a  girl  to  a  stake  on  the 
beach  at  low  tide,  and  left  her  to  drown 
when  the  tide  came  in— a  far  more  mer¬ 
ciful  death  than  many  others  that  they 
practice.  Last  Christmas  during  the 
holiday  festivities  word  came  to  the  mis¬ 


sion  that  a  little  girl  wras  being  tortured 
as  a  witch.  Upon  going  to  the  house 
and  making  inquiries,  they  denied  that 
there  was  any  little  girl  in  the  house. 

But  upon  making  a  close  examination 
the  missionaries  found  a  little  box  in 
which  a  little  girl  under  five  years  of  age 
was  boxed  up,  being  slowly  starved  to 
!  death  as  a  witch.  She  had  had  no  food 
for  several  days  and  was  almost  dead 
from  starvation. 

I  ...» 

They  also  offer  human  sacrifices.  A 

few  years  ago  one  of  the  glaciers  that 
J  comes  down  to  the  sea,  pushing  its  ter¬ 
minal  moraine  before  it,  was  filling  up  a 
valuable  fishing  ground.  After  various 
consultations  they  decided  that  the  only 
possible  way  to  avert  the  threatened 
danger  was  to  make  human  sacrifices; 
and  two  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  glacier  in  these  Christian  United 
,  States,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  that 
great  ice  river.  This  is  only  one  case 
that  is  known.  Doubtless  human  sacri¬ 
fices  are  made  .ime  and  time 
again  in  this  section  of  the 

country  that  white  men  get  no 
knowledge  of.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  this  people  fifteen  years  ago  when 
they  were  given  over  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Surely  that 
was  a  day  of  rejoicing  in  heaven,  for 
now  the  angels  could  feel  that  this 
wretched  people  that  had  been  neglected 
by  Russia  would  be  cared  for  by  the 
Christian  people  of  the  United 

States.  Alas  for  our  American 
pride!  Facts  do  not  bear  out  theory. 
The  fact  is,  that  Alaska  to-day  is  worse  off 
under  the  United  States  than  she  was 
under  Russia;  worse  off  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  than  she  was  under  the  des¬ 
potism  of  Russia.  Russia  gave  that  coun¬ 
try  a  government;  despotic  and  arbitrary 
as  it  was,  yet  it  was  a  government.  To¬ 
day  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Alaska.  It  has  not  even  a 
territorial  government;  no  governor,  no 
judges,  no  courts,  no  law.  Husbands 
dying  leave  their  property  to  their 
widows  and  orphans,  and  their  stronger 
neighbors  step  in  and  rob  them,  and 
there  is  no  court  to  protect  them.  It 
has  been  done  again  and  again.  The  hard- 
earned  savings  have  been  seized  and  taken 
from  the  widow  and  the  orphans,  and 
they,  left  in  poverty  and  hunger  because 
this  great  Christian  country  has  denied 
that  country  all  law.  There  is  no  way 
to  bring  the  wrong-doer  to  justice.  He 
has  not  broken  any  law  of  the  land,  for 
the  law  of  the  land  has  not  been  placed 
over  that  country.  It  is  utterly  outside  1 
of  law  and  protection. 


Russia  gave  that  country  schools.  This 
population  along  these  islands  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  the  Russian  language. 
At  Sitka  the  Russians  had  four  large 
common  schools.  They  had  their  col¬ 
lege,  and  had  their  theological  seminary 
for  the  training  of  Greek  Priests.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  salaries 
were  withdrawn,  and  these  teachers 
largely  went  back  to  Russia  ;  and 
the  people  that  under  Russia  learned 
to  read  and  write,  see  their  chil¬ 
dren  growing  up  to-day  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  United  States  unable  to  read 
or  write.  Was  not  Alaska  better  off  un- 
|  der  the  despotism  of  Russia,  and  her  poor 
method  of  carrying  on  schools,  than  she 
1  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  this  great 
country  that  boasts  of  its  educational 
privileges,  but  yet  denies  one  section  of 
its  land  any  schools  whatever  ? 

Russia  gave  that  country  religion,  but 
we  have  denied  it  all  religion  whatever. 
For  ten  long  years  there  was  not  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  any  denomination 
that  was  effective  to  send  them  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Oh,  where* was  the  boasted  zeal  of 
our  Methodist  brethren  who  have 
always  boasted  that  they  could 
carry  the  advance  banner  in 
any  land,  especially  in  their  own 
land  ?  When  the  attention  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  was  called  to  it ;  when  their 
Mission  committee  voted  one  thousand 
dollars  to  commence  a  mission  to  Alaska ; 
when  your  honored  secretary  made  an 
appeal  all  over  the  country— the  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  had  not  found  a  man  to  go 
to  Alaska.  Where  is  the  boasted  zeal  of 
the  followers  of  Wesley,  who  declared  | 
that  the  world  was  his  parish  ?  The  j 
same  is  true  of  the  Presbyterians ;  the  I 
same  is  true  of  the  Baptists  ;  the  same  is  ! 
true  of  the  Congregationalists  ;  the  same 
'  is  true  of  the  Episcopalians ;  we  left  that 
country  without  God  and  without  hope, 
until  the  forbearance  of  God  would  not 
stand  the  indifference  of  the  American  | 
j  people  any  longer. 

We  sometimes  think  God  needs  us, 
but  he  doesn’t  need  us;  he  that  spake 
worlds  into  existence  can  speak  mission¬ 
aries  into  existence.  By  one  volition  of 
his  will  he  can  place  a  school  and  a 
church  in  every  village  of  Alaska,  and 
carry  on  the  Gospel  work.  But  he  per¬ 
mits  us  the  privilege  of  taking  part  with 
his  son  in  conquering  the  world.  So, 
after  waiting  ten  long  years,  he  went 
over  into  the  British  provinces  to  find 
missionaries— Great  Britain  cares  for 
her  children.  You  cannot  find  a  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  trading  post,  with  only  a  few 


Indians  around  it,  where  the  Gospel  is  ' 
not  preached  some  time  during  the  year. 
For  twenty -seven  years  the  British 1 
Ghtfrch  has  had  its  missionaries  circulat- ' 
j  inS  around  this  section  of  the  Arctic  cir-  * 

cle;  so  God  went  down  in  o  a  mission 
[  station  here  and  took  several  boys  out  of 
'j  the  Methodist  Mission— not  of  the  Meth- 
I  odist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 

I  United  States— but  from  our  Ca- 

j  uadian  Methodist  Mission  work, 
and  sent  them  up  into  Alaska  to  chop 
wood.  There,  true  to  their  training  in 
that  mission,  carried  on  by  the  Rev. 
Crosby,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  these  young  men  refused  to  chop 
wood  on  the  first  Sunday  they  were  in 
that  country.  The  people  did  not  know 
i  what  to  make  of  it.  Here  are  four  boys 
:  who  refuse  to  chop  wood  on  Sunday,  but 
come  together  to  speak  of  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  and  pray  in  their  native  lan¬ 
guage,  with  earnest,  oppressed  hearts, 
that  God’s  spirit  may  come  down  upon 
the  darkness  of  that  great  country,  which 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  United 
j  States  had  left  all  these  years  without  a 
1  chance  to  hear  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

|  No  wonder  that  the  next  Sabbath  their 
j  room  would  not  hold  the  crowd  that  came 
|  to  see  these  strange  proceedings.  So  it 
went  on  through  the  summer,  and  when 
|  they  were  about  to  scatter  in  the  fall, they 
j  were  talking  it  over  in  the  woods  one 
j  day.  Philip,  who  had  been  a  leader 
j  said,  it  is  too  bad  that  we  all  go  away 
j  and  leave  this  people  without  the  Gospel. 
One  of  them  replied,  you  ought  to  stay 
and  preach  to  them. 

!  Philip  said  he  would  be  glad  to  stay, 
l  but  he  had  to  work  in  order  to  get  some- 
j  thing  to  eat.  Finally,  after  discussing  the 
j  matter,  the  other  three  concluded  to 
j  pool  their  earnings  in  order  to  keep  him 
there  to  teach  the  people.  So  anxious 
were  the  people  that  some  sixty  adults 
came  to  his  school,  although  he  had  only 
|  learned  to  read  and  write  a  little  in  the 
■  English  language.  But  better  than  all 
:  he  had  learned  of  Christ  as  a  personal 
Savior.  On  the  Sabbaths  people  came 
in  crowds,  and  he  preached  to  them  three 
times  a  day.  The  following  spring 
tidings  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  of  this  wonderful  work.  God 
would  not  let  the  work  stop.  There  were 
hundreds  of  them  that  gave  up  their 
devil  dances  and  evil  practices  and  be¬ 
came  nominal  Christians  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  this  poor  Indian.  We  would 
have  thought  that  our  different  denomi¬ 
nations  in  their  emulation  would  have 


taken  the  first  steamer  for  Alaska,  in 
order  to  reinforce  this  great  work.  But 
the  account  of  it  was  published  in  the 
secular  papers  and  in  the  religious  papers  1 
of  the  country.  Appeal  was  made  for 
somebody  to  go  to  Alaska,  and  for  months 
after  the  appeal  was  made,  when  I  went 
up  there  in  the  fall  of  1877,  as  Dr.  Suth¬ 
erland  said,  the  only  man  we  could  find 
was  a  woman;  and  I  left  Mrs.  McFarland, 
the  only  English-speaking  woman  among 
a  thousand  native  women.  It  was  eleven 
months  before  we  could  find  a  man  to  go 
up  there.  She  told  the  story  of  the  Cross 
to  these  crowds  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  She  reigned  among 
them  as  Queen.  When  anything 
troubled  them  they  came  to  her  as  a 
lawyer;  when  sick  they  came  to  her  as  a 
physician;  when  disputes  or  difficulties 
arose,  they  came  to  her  as  arbitrator. 

When  during  that  summer  some  British 
miners  came  down  from  the  mines, 
spending  their  hard  earned  wages  in  li¬ 
centiousness  and  drunkenness,  they  went 
into  the  house  of  some  Indian  women,  | 

I  and  making  them  drunk  burned  them  up 
in  their  own  home,  then  it  was  that  even 
these  Indians  felt  the  need  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  their  own  government  had 
i  denied  them.  They  called  a  convention 
of  the  tribes  among  the  coast,  and  Mrs-. 
MacFarland  was  chosen  the  first  presid¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  first  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  ever  held  in  Alaska.  She  drew  . 
up  the  few  simple  rules  that  have  gov-  1 
erned  that  village  ever  since,  under 
which  they  have  a  police  force  of  native 
Indians  that  have  kept  law  and  order  in 
that  one  village  since  the  year  1S78. 

,  _ . - — -  1 

ALASKA. 

A  lone,  lone  land  ! 

Circle  the  icy  zone  with  pray’r, 

Pour  out  your  gold  for  the  heralds  there  ! 

Care  for  them,  plead  for  them  !  Harvests  yield, 
Send  more  laborers  into  the  field, 

To  that  lone  land  ! 

A  silent  land  ! 

Send  sweet  speech  of  the  Word  of  God 
Through  snowy  silence — o’er  bloomless  sod  ! 

The  Gospel  story  rings  through  our  lands, 

Send  its  music  to  those  still  strands. 

That  silent  land  ! 

A  dark,  dark  land  ! 

The  Indian  prays  for  the  world’s  glad  Light, 
Hold  it  forth  in  the  heathen  night ! 

Heralds  of  light  and  gladness  plead, 

“  Send  us  forth  for  the  heathen’s  need 

To  that  dark  land  !  ” 


A  lone,  lone  land  ! 

They  heed  not  peril,  nor  toil,  nor  shame. 

They  count  not  life  to  be  dear  tefthem ! 

Shall  we  our  worldly  good  withhold? 

Shall  we  keep  back  our  silver  and  gold  \ 

From  that  lone  land  ?  Clara  XwA,T  J 


SITKA-  ALASKA. 


MISSION  BUILDING  BURNED  :  TWO  HUNDRED 
AND  THIRTY  INDIAN  CHILDREN  TURNED 
OUT  IN  MID- WINTER. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Observer  : 

Please  publish  the  enclosed  letter  of  Hon. 
William  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  your  readers  for  funds  to 
rebuild.  We  need  $10,000. 

Contributions  for  rebuilding  to  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd,  P.  O.  Box  1938,  New 
York  city.  Marked,  “Special  for  Sitka  Mis¬ 
sion  Building.”  Truly  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE,  SITKA,  ALASKA,  ) 
COLLECTOK’S  Office,  January  30, 1882. 5 

My  dear  Sir : 

I  regret  sincerely  to  be  compelled  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  you  the  total  loss  by  fire,  on  the 
24th  inst.,  of  the  old  Army  Hospital,  lately 
occupied  as  a  Mission  Home  for  Indian 
bovs  under  the  auspices  of  your  Board. 

The  first  alarm  was  given  about  5  a.  m., 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  flames  broke 
through  the  roof.  The  building  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Fortunately  no  wind  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  else  the  safety  of  the 
whole  town  would  have  been  endangered. 

The  citizens  worked  manfully  to  save 
the  contents  of  the  Home,  for  it  was  mani¬ 
fest  at  once  that  the  building  could  not  be 
rescued,  there  being  no  fire-engines,  hose, 
extinguishers,  buckets,  ladders,  hooks,  or 
fire  apparatus  of  any  description  whatso¬ 
ever  in  the  place.  The  Indian  boys  battled 
manfully  with  the  flames,  going  to  and  fro 
into  the  burning  building  with  the  utmost 
sangfroid,  seemingly  totally  destitute  of 
fear.  They  worked  like  young  Trojans, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  a  portion  of  the 
mission  property,  furniture  and  personal 
effects  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Austin  and  family: 
the  latter  in  a  badly  damaged  condition. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  citizens  for 
personal  bravery  I  noticed  my  master  car¬ 
penter,  W.  M.  Bennett.  Another  of  my 
employees,  J.  H.  Turnbull,  formerly  car¬ 
penter’s  mate  on  the  Jamestown, is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  special  notice. 

But  little  pilfering,  if  any,  was  done  by 
the  Indians.  The  goods,  as  fast  as  they 
were  removed  from  the  burning  building, 
were  deposited  in  piles  and  guarded  by  the 
native  policemen. 

Had  there  been  on  hand  the  proper  fire 
apparatus  the  building  and  all  its  contents 
could  have  been  saved.  As  it  was,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  let  it  burn. 

The  cabinet-organ,  presented  by  Captain 
L.  A.  Beardsley,  U.  S.  N  ,  was  destroyed, 


but  the  pianos  belonging  to  tiie  Rev.  Mr. 
Willard  and  Mies  Austin  were  brought  out 
successfully. 

At  once  I  tendered  the  Austin  family 
quarters  in  the  Barracks  building,  where  I 
reside,  which  they  accepted  and  where 
they  are  now  housed  comfortably  with 
their  effects.  They  will  emit  nue  to  occupy 
the  same  until  they  are  required  lor  Gov¬ 
ernment  purposes,  or  untd  your  Board 
erect  another  building,  which  I  take  it  for 
granted  will  be  done  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Mr.  Austin  has  made  temporary  accom¬ 
modation  for  some  of  the  boys  in  the  town, 
and  I  have  placed  at  his  disDosal  a  budd¬ 
ing  formerly  used  as  a  stable  by  the  Quar¬ 
ter-Master  Department  when  the  port  was 
garrisoned  by  the  military.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  only  a  temporary  thing,  and 
the  accommodations  will  be  very  limited. 
It  needs  some  repairs, which  are  now  being 
made  .*t  the  expense  of  the  Mission.  This 
will  prevent  the  boys  from  becoming  scat¬ 
tered.  A  few  of  the  smaller  children  were 
taken  care  of  by  their  mothers  at  the  In¬ 
dian  Ranch,  but  will  return  as  soon  as 
quarters  are  provided  for  them. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  the  school  should  receive  this  sudden 
blow,  but  the  good  people  in  charge  are 
full  of  zeal  and  thoroughly  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  will  soon  have  it  on  its  legs 
again. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  progress  already  made  by  some  of  the 
boys,  and  should  consider  it  a  public 
calamity  if  the  school  were  suffered  to  die 
now  for  the  lack  of  support.  The  manage¬ 
ment,  in  my  judgment,  is  specially  to  be 
commended.  The  boys  themselves  keenly 
feel  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  and  tre 
looking  forward  for  protection  in  the  fu 
ture. 

1  have  never  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  hospital  building  was  of  any  value  to 
the  United  States  for  such  purposes  or  to 
reside  in.  Had  the  Government  ever  con¬ 
templated  using  the  land  again  for  hospital 
purposes,  the  first  thing  to  do  would  nave 
been  to  burn  the  building  down.  A  much 
more  suitable  edifice  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  etc.,  could  be  erected  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  cost. 


This  is  a  measure  which  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  world,  and  com¬ 
mends  itself  most  favorably  to  all  philan- 
thropically  inclined.  Public  meetings 
should  be  held,  and  your  church  papers 
should  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  push 
it  zealously. 

If  you  will  take  the  rostrum  yourself 
and  lecture,  giving  your  experience  and 
impress  upon  the  people  ot'  the  United 
States  the  great  good  which  lias  already 
been  accomplished,  and  the  bright  future 
which  lies  before  you,  you  ought  to  raise 
before  the  summer  is  past  at  least  $20,000, 
wherewith  to  rebuild  your  Mission  Home 
and  continue  your  good  and  sacred  cause. 

Anything  that  I  can  consistently,  offi¬ 
cially  or  personally,  do  to  aid  you  in  the 
premises  will  be  most  cheerfully  rendered. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Wm,  Gouverneur  Morris, 

m  „  Co  lector  of  Customs. 

To  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.d. 
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ALASKA. 


A  Laml  of  Forests  stmt  Minerals. 


Waters  Abounding1  in  Fish-  -Accurate 
Data  to  CJJiiuate. 


[SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OK  THE  BULLETIN.] 

“Castle,"  Sitka,  Alaska,  ) 
January  9, 1882.  f 

Although  the  Alaskan  Territory  has  formed 
an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  it  is,  as  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  terra  incognita  to  the  majority  of 
the  population.  Only  a  very  meager  portion 
of  this  vast  region  has  been  explored,  including 
a  mere  fringe  of  its  wonderfully  picturesque 
and  almost  limitless  inland  Channels,  straits  and 
|  bays,  and  a  few  summer  trips  up  and  down  the 
great  Yukon  River.  Its  resources  have  not  as 
yet  received  that  attention  from  cap¬ 
italists  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve, 
and  its  climate  and  natural  productions 
that  impartial  investigation  and  study,  due  to 
such  important  factors  in  the  development  of  a 
new  country.  By  a  certain  class  of  writers  on 
ibis  much-maligned  Territory,  the  public  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  Alaska  was  a  vast  bar¬ 
ren  wilderness,  covered  with  perennial  ice  and 
snow,  its  waters  filled  with  icebergs  broken 
off  from  almost  innumerable  glaciers,  and  what 
little  land  was  exposed  to  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun,  fit  only  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
sphagnum  or  moss.  Personal  observation  In  \ 
traveling  through  the  southeastern  section  of 
Alaska  Territory  does  not  guarantee  the 
truthful  premikes  for  the  above  deductions. 

rRECIOOS  MINBRALS. 

In  the  first  place,  the  country  abounds  iu 
precious  minerals,  which  have  been  found  in 
paying  quantities  in  several  places.  Gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  nickel,  iron  and  coal  and  other  valuable 
natural  deposits  are  being  discovered  by  nearly 
every  prospecting  party.  Old  mining  experts 
from  California  are  nearly  all  convinced  that 
tbe  precious  minerals  of  Alaska  will,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  time,  exert  an  immeuse  influence  in  the 
(  development  of  the  Territory. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE  FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
Iu  a  report  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  herriDg  i 
spawning  in  the  Bay  of  Sitka  in  April,  1881, 
and  Professor  Baird,  commenting  there 
on,  said  that  the  account  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fish  was  simply  “  stupendous," 
but  fully  corroborated  by  numerous  observers. 
People  gathered  live  fish  in  baskets  aloDg  tbe 
beach.  An  Indian,  armed  with  a  stick  studded 
with  a  few  nails,  filled  his  cauoe  with  herring 
in  about  halt  an  hour.  In  the  autumn  a  small 
fish,  similar  to  the  pilchard,  comes  into  the 
bay  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  beach  is 
strewn  with  them  in  winrows  a  f<?ot  high,  and 
renders  a  residence  in  the  neighborhood  any’ 
thing  but  pleasant  when  decomposition  sets  in. 
Salmon  of  the  choicest  varieties  are  to  be  found 


at  numerous  places  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
near  future  will,  no  doubt,  form  one  of  the  sta¬ 
ple  productions  of  Alaska.  The  thousands  of 
islands  and  islets,  the  shores  of  the  almost  in¬ 
terminable  inland  waters,  are  covered  with  a 
l  ith  and  practically  iuexliaustible  growth  of  tim¬ 
ber.  The  most  valuable  for  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  is  the  Alaska  or  yellow  cedar. 

CLIMATE  SLANDERS  REFUTED. 

The  climate,  as  shown  by  the  meteorological 
data  collected  by  the  Signal  Service  Observers, 
is  not  of  such  a  disagreeable  character  as  some 
writers  would  have  us  believe.  The  scientific 
data  collected  and  tabulated  for  the  year  1881, 
as  shown  by  the  records  at  Sitka,  Chilcoot, 
Harrisburg  and  Hoochenoo  or  Kilisnoo  Gold, 
disprove  most  emphatically  the  seemingly  ma¬ 
licious  assertions  in  reference  to  its  climate  : 


April 

May. 

June 

July. 

> 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov.. 

Dec.. 

Mean  Tem. 

42.5 

45.4 

51.2 

54.2 

56.7 

54. 

46.3 

41.8 

14.8 

Max.  Tem. 

56.5 

HI. 

65. 

H7. 

79. 

63.9 

57.8 

52.8 

44.9 

Mm.  Tem. 
T’l  Raint’ll 

31. 

31. 

41. 

13. 

43.9 

40.5 

92. 

22.5 

14. 

—inches. 

4.21|  3.10 

1.54 

4.401  1.93  12.111  5.C4|13.50|10.t2 

A  study  of  the  above  data,  combined  with  an 
actual  experience,  compels  the  writer  to  admit 
that  the  summer  weather  of  southeastern 
Alaska  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
vast  Territory,  and  throws  in  the  6hade  the 
boasted  claims  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
famous  summer  resorts  in  the  “  States.”  There 
were  only  two  days  diming  the  long  pleasant 
summer  that  were  rendered  disagreeable  by 
that  feeling  of  oppressiveness  caused  by  beat. 
The  nights  were  cool  and  pleasant,  the  days 
always  warfti  enough  for  open  windows, 
through  which  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the 
snow-capped  mountains,  or  the  broad  Pacific 
would  blow  at  will  the  long  bright  days 
wben  the  sun  disappeared  only  for  a  few  hours, 
when  twilight  after  sunset  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  rays  of  eariy  dawn— the  nights 
beautified  by  the  dancing  beams  of  the  aurora 
borealis  and  the  myriad  stars  that  seemed  as  if 
bung  on  invisible  threads  in  the  deep  blue  firm¬ 
ament.  But  this  .pleasant  picture  has  its  re¬ 
verse  side,  when  the  winter  storms  set  in,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  succession  of  howling  gales, 
with  alternate  hail,  sleet,  snow,  rain,  and  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder  to  add  majesty  and  solemnity 
to  the  perturbed  aerial  elements. 

THE  SEASON  OF  STORMS  -SUMMER. 

To  one  accustomed  to  Eastern  experience  of 
meteorologicel  phenomena,  it  is  a  strange  aud 
interesting  sight  to  be  blinded  by  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  and  startled  by  the 
hoaise  mutterings  of  thunder  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  snow  storm  in  December 
or  January.  During  the  recent  hurricane,  De¬ 
cern  her  19th,  when  the  wind  was  at  its  highest  ve¬ 
locity  (eighty-four  miles  an  hour  for  a  period  of 
five  minutes),  the  heavens  presented  an  almost 
continucus  sheet  of  flame,  so  quick  was  the 
succession  of  the  sheet-lightning  flashes,  while 
the  rainfall  was  quite  heavy,  and  for  periods 
of  a  few  days.  Almost  continuous  during  the 
wet  season,  the  temperature  remaius  generally 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
phenomenon,  to  suffer  from  an  ice  famine,  in 
Sitka,  Alaska.  The  average  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  for  Sitka,  durihg  the  past  'nine 
months,  is  47.411  ;  maximum,  79°  ;  minimum, 
14°.  Wbat  cultivation,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  increased  population,  will  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  gradual  change  of  the  climate 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and 
maybe  the  patience  of  the  reader.  In  regard 
to  the  summer  weather,  I  rejterate  that  no  one 
could  possibly  choose  a  more  delightful  place 
iu  which  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  heated  term 
than  in  taking  a  trip  through  this  portion  of  the 
Territory.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  tour¬ 
ists  the  past  summer,  who  I  have  no  doubt  were 
merely  the  “  avaut  couriers”  of  an  immense 
number,  fleeing  from  tbe  fashionable  resorts  for 
Hie  peace,  coolness,  quietness  and  picturesque 
to  be  felt  and  enjoyed  on  such  an  excursion. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETATION. 

A  propos  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  indi¬ 
genous  or  foreign,  they,  also,  have  come  in 
for  a  share  of  misrepresentation,  caused  partly 
for  want  of  investigation  and  study  germane 
to  the  subject,  and  partly  by  credulity  on  the 
I  part  of  writers  who  have  received  ex  pane 
evidence  iu  reference  thereto.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  been  stated  that  cabbages  would 
not  head,  that  potatoes  were  small  and  watery  ; 
that  peas  yrould  not  mature.  Now,  the 
writer  has  the  satisfaction  of  dis¬ 
proving  in |  toto  these  baseless  assertions  : 
On  different  occasions,  during  the  past 
year,  cabbages  weighing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds,  solid  heads,  excellent  flavor, 
and  tender ;  peas,  well  matured,  and  pota- 
)  toes,  large,  rueally  and  succulent,  were 
served  at  table  and  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  similar  vegetables  raised 
in  the  East.  Cauliflowers  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  are  even  finer  than  those  growni  in  the 
East.  Gooseberries,  raspberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries  grow  wild.  Of  other  small  edible  berries 
there  are  more  than  twenty  varieties  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  Sitka.  The  Alaska 
cranberry  is  well  known  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  and  needs  no  commendation.  Of  the 
larger  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  etc.,  none 
grow  in  this  region,  at  least  the  writer  has  not 
observed  any.  Grab  trees  grow  on  nearly  all  the 
small  islands. 

A  PRESSING  NEED. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  election  »f  a  Territo¬ 
rial  Delegate,  instructed  to  press  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  granting  some  form  of  civil 
administration  to  the  citizens  of  the  country, 
there  can  he  but  one  opinion,  namely,  its  press¬ 
ing  need.  With  no  law  courts  in  the  Territory, 
.t  is  not  surprising  thatindividuals  occasionally 
revert  to  the  lex  talionis  of  savagery,  and 
crime  is  the  result-  Each  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  especially  iu  what  would  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts;  the  military 
authorities  wisely  refraining  from  interference, 
except  iu  eases  of  criminal  actions,  and,  even 
then,  wlien  an  individual  Is  arrested  for  a  mur¬ 
derous  assault,  as  in  a  recent  case,  the  court 
of  a  neighboring  Territory  pronounces  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  military  authorities.  Under 
such  circumstances,  life  and  property  in  this 
Territory  are  held  under  very  uncertain  tenures, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  capital  is  slow  to 
develop  resources,  varied,  rich  and  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  when  protection  is  lacking  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  govern  the  investments 
of  capital. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  have  been  quiet  aud  peaceable, 
but  according  to  the  best  authorities  on  their 
character,  this  condition  has  only  been  brought 
about  by  a  judicious  exercise  and  display  of 
military  force,  and  not  from  any  innate  love  or 
friendship  for  his  wh'te  brethren  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian.  While  a  military  force  is  in  the 
Territory  the  Indian  is  hnmble  and  quiet.  When 
this  force  is  w'ilhdrawu,  the  Indian  nature  crops 
to  the  surface,  resulting  in  a  display  of  licen¬ 
tious  freedom -from  restraint,  the  wholesale 
manufacture  and  consumption  of  that  vilest  of 
all  maddening  compounds— hooeheuoo— bring¬ 
ing  in  its  train  the  usual  concomitauts  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  crime  and  rum  der. 

ITEMS  OF  NEW'S. 

The  United  States  steamer  Wachusett,  Com¬ 
mander  H.  Glass,  returnedjto  Sitka  December 
31st,  after  making  an  extended  cruise,  calling 
at  the  principal  settlements  and  Indian  villages, 
making  reconnaisances,  taking  soundings,  and 
makiug  explorations.  Previous  to  her  return 
the  gariison  at  Harrisburg  mining  camp  was 
taken  aboard,  Commander  Glass  judgiugthat 
the  necessity  tor  a  military  force  at  that  place 
no  longer  existed.  This  mail  brought  tbe 
news  that  the  Wachusett  was  ordered  away, 
and  she  sails  on  Thursday,  January  13th. 
Whether  her  relief,  the  Adams,  is  en  route  or 
not,  is  at  present  unknown.  Meantime,  the 
citizens  are  beginning  to  feel  worried  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  war  vessel.  Their  alarm  is 
genuine  and  not  affected.  Those  of  the  in- 


habitants  who  shouldered  their  guns  aud  stood 
suard  during  the  last  outbreak  of  the  Indians 
do  not  wish  to  experience  such  another  short 
eigu  of  terror.  . 

i  tisihess  is  dull,  ouly  a  yery  few  of  the 
miners  have  returned  from  the  camp  to  winter 
in  Sitka.  A  majority  of  the  placer  claims  were 
paying  well  when  the  cold  weather  froze  up 
the  streams.  Sanguine  speculations  are  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  many  claim  owners  iu  regard  to 
developments  during  the  comiDg  season. 

Khaht. 
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Several  statements  having  of  late  appeared  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  Alaska,  a  reporter  of 
he  Republican  noticed  the  name  of  Mr.  Paul 
Schulze  on  the  register  of  Worm  ley's  and  sought 
an  interview  with  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Schulze  is 
probably  as  well  acquainted  with  Southeastern 
Alaska  as  any  man,  and  as  president  of  tbe  North - 
lvest  Trading  Company  has  had  unbounded 
chances  of  studying  the  country  and  knowing  its 
value  as  a  commercial  centre.  Mr.  Schulze  was 
iound  in  his  parlor,  busily  engaged  in  correspond¬ 
ence,  but  when  informed  of  the  object  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  visit  laid  down  his  pen  and  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  him  in  a  courteous  and  friendly  manner. 

fell  me  something  about  the  resources  and 
characteristics  of  Alaska,”  said  the  scribe. 

“  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Southeastern 
Alaska  (that  part,  of  the  Territory  lying  east  of 
Mount  St.  Elias),”  said  Mr.  Schulze!  '‘and  may  say 
that  Us  general  characteristics  are  like  those  of 
Norway^.  Nobody  with  any  common  sense  would 
expose  themselves  to  ridicule  by  saying  that  Nor¬ 
way  is  devoid  of  resources.  People  are  in  the 
habit  of  talking  about  Alaska  as  utterlv  barren 
and  a  howling  wilderness.  I  hold  that  the  Terri - 

erabl'e  Sevctop^nt”®8  suscePtibIe  of  consid- 
“  What  are  Its  resources?” 

«  -Above  all  fish  ;  then  furs,  timber,  and  minerals 
As  to  timber,  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archi¬ 
pelago  abound  with  large  bodies  of  valuable  spruce 
and  hemlock.  Ou  tlie  islands  and  mainland  south 
fmwoUv  l)eilst  01  Sitka  is  iound  in  large  quantities 
theye.loweeuar  ( chamocypa  r  is  notkaen*  is ),  the  most 
valuable  timber  on  thcPaeific  side  of  the  United 

hnui.ni  ln  -flsb  the  waters  yield  large  banks  of 
halibut,  and  cod,  and  they  fairly  teem  with  vorv  fat 

a  nd  d <f"i ish111  C i;  a ncj  -su  i  p h  u r- bo  tto ni  whales! 

lakau  mict.  lhe  gold  diggings  liaveD'id  well 
idv  ^eveWdhv  r°r  rhca.ltily  ;uid  are  being  rap- 

silver,  nickel,  and  copper.”'10  lemt0I'ya,re  gol(1' 


now  aooui  me  administration  of  justice  in 
Alaska  c 


A  COLD  COUNTRY.  | 

TALK  WITH  AN  ALASKA  RESIDENT, 

Resources  of  the  Coldest  Land  Owned  by  Uncle  Sam— 
What  Can  Be  Found  There— What  the 
People  There  Want  Congress  to 
Do— The  Indians. 


"That  is  something  I  waut  to  tell  you  about 
For  years  there  has  been  a  persistent  effort  to  decry 
^ ili'1  -out n eastern  Alaska.  Bv  these  means 
the  territory  has  been  deprived  of  all  proper  and 
reasonable  legislation,  and  the  people  and  those 
interested  in  its  welfare  have  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence.  In  Alaska  at  present  there  are  no 
courts,  nor  can  people  get  titles  to  their  land  and 
thus  secure  their  improvemeuts.  They  can 
neither  sue  nor  be  sued.  This  is  the  main  reason 
w  by  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  ot  Southeastern  Alaska.  Capitalists  will 
not  lnves.  money  without  some  protection  of  the 
law,  and  people  will  not  make  permanent  im¬ 
provements  without  being  able  to  secure  the  title 
to  their  land.  This  persistent  belittling, 
as  I  said  before,  has  prevented  legislation 
Now  here  is  an  extract  cut  from  a  daily  paper  in 
tliis  city.  It  says:  “As  to  the  timber,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  that  something  •  was  going  to  be  done 
to  develop  its  value  next  year  ’  ever  since  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Alaska,  in  1865.  There  are  no 
mills  running  there  yet  worthy  ot  the  name” 
Now  this  shows  the  extent  of  the  wriler’s  inform¬ 
ation  Nothing  can  be  done,  simply  because 
nobody  is  allowed  to  cut  timber  iu  Alaska,  and 
people  who  have  capital  are  not  likely  to  nut  them 
m  saw-mills  ana  sleal  timber  irom  the ‘Govern¬ 
ment.  I  he  other  day  i  was  readingacommunica- 
tion  to  the  Committee  of  Territories  of  theSeimte,  in 

winch  the  broaci  statement  is  made  (hat  outside  of 
the  fur  trade  ot  the  Seal  Islands  the  trade  of  Alaska 
has  110  intrinsic  value.  If  such  is  the  case  I  would 
like  to  know  why  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany  and  Hie  Western  Fur  and  Trading  Company, 
of  San  li  an  cisco,,  keep  up  twenty-five  to  forty  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  mainland  aud  islands,  and  why  we 
and  a  good  many  others  are  engaged  in  the  fur¬ 
trading  business,  and  why  a  number  of  schooners 
are  engaged  in  trading  with  the  const  of  Alaska”  I 
in  the  same  communication  it  is  also  stated 
that  in  the  Sitkan district,  as  that  part  of  Alaska 
Ijing  south  o,  mount  St.  Elias  is  called,  there  is 
'  li.y  considerable  resinous  spruce,  which  is  of  far 
inferior  quality  to  toe  limber  to  be  found  in  Brit- 
ish  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon 
and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  ot*  the  timber  re- 
sources  being  developed  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Bntisn  Columbia  forests.  I  have  seen  in  hun¬ 
dreds  oi  places  large  bodies  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  the  highly  valuable  yellow  cedar.” 

"Is  there  any  good  market  for  this  cedar?” 

I  should  say  so.  If  there  was  auv  chance  of 
getting  hold  oi  it  it  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  San 
I  runcisco  and  command  good  prices.'  The  same 
applies  to  spruce.” 

,  "What  remedy  do  you  propose  for  this  anoma¬ 
lous  slate  oi  things?” 

“  The  people  ol  Alaska  ask  Congress  ouly  to  give 
them  what  they  are  fairly  entitled  to.  They  want 
courts  ot  justice,  proper  titles  to  land,  and  some 
sort  ol  representation.  They  don't  want  or  ask  for 
any  expensive  or  cumbersome  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  here  is  now  abiil  before  Congress  (intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Muldrow  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Sherman)  which  provides  for  a 
sort  of  judiciary  ior  tbe  Territory,  but  which  in 
my  opinion  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  only  provides 
for  magistrates  with  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of 
the  peace,  aud  gives  no  land  titles.  A  bill  which 
covers  all  the  points  the  people  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  ask  tor  will  shortly  be  introduced  and  will, 
x  hope,  pass.  Ibis  bill  provides  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  judiciary  in  the  civil  district  of  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  embracing  that  wait  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  lying  south  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  It  provides 
forthe  appointment  of  an  United  States  district 
attorney,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  executive  officer 
cl  the  district  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Territory.  Further,  for  the ‘ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  district  judge,  who  shall  have  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  United  .States  district  judges 
and  who  shall  appoint  three  UnitedStates  commis¬ 
sioners  io  reside  at  Sitka,  Fort  Wrangel 
and  Juneau  City  respectively.  Under  the  bill 
a  clerk  of  the  city  court  is  to  be 
appointed,  who  shall  at  tlie  same  time  be  register 
and  leeeiverof  tlie  land-office  and  ex-officio  regis¬ 
ter  of  wills  and  recorder  of  tlie  district. 
The  collector  of  customs  at  Sitka  is  to  be  ex-ujrido 
marshal  of  tlie  district  and  attend  to  tlie  duties  of 
that  office.  The  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress 
is  also  p:ovided  for.  There  is  no  need  whatever 
ot  the  extension  ol  government  or  the  judiciary  in 
that  portion  of  the  Territory  lying  west  of  Mount 
8t.  Elias,  as  outside  oi  the  employees  of  the  various 
trading  companies  and  a  few  Government  officials 
it  contains  no  wffiite  men,  and  its  resources  are 
very  limited.” 

“A  great  deal  lias  been  said  about  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  trying  to  prevent  legislation. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  ibis?” 

“  My  impression  is  that  these  reports  are  un¬ 
founded.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  convinced 
that  the  company  favor  and  willingly  support  the 
just  demands  of  the  people  of  Southeastern  Alaska. 

As  to  the  management  of  their  business,  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  highly  to  be  commended.  Their 
treatment  of  the  natives  is  exceedingly  wise  and 


just ;  iu  fact,  it  is  to  their  interest  so  to  treat  the 
natives,  as  it  is  our  interest  to  treat  the  Indians 
fairly.  Ail  trouble  with  the  natives  arises  lrom 
the  bad  treatment  by  the  whites.  There  tire  a 
number  of  lawless  whites  who  abuse  and  try  to 
ei.eut  thorn.  They  sell  them  spirituous  liquors,  or, 
what  is  worse,  molasses  and  coarse  brown  sugar, 
lrom  which  is  distilled  an  ardent  spirit  known  as 
heoebenoo,  which  is  more  dangetous  than  the 
vilest  whisky.  This  stuff  absolutely  dements  them,_ 
amt  under  its  influence  they  commit  all  sorts  ot 
crimes,  it  is  highiy  desirable  that  the  sale  ot 
suit  its,  molasses,  and  coarse  sugar  be  forbidden. 
If  the  traders  were  alive  to  their  interests  they 
would  do  as  we  do  and  not  sell  these  articles.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  only  too  ready  to  sacrifice 
future  and  permanent  trade  for  present  advtm- 

“  How  do  you  find  the  Indians?” 

“They  are  a  quiet,  docile,  and  intelligent  race. 
In  our  enterprises  we  employ  considerable  Indian, 
labor,  and  find  it  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  I  n  the 
present  suite  of  affairs,  with  •  free  whisky,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  man-of-war  ui  the  waters  ot 
Southeastern  Alaska,  as  u  drunken  brawl  might 
arise  at  any  minute  and  leave  our  property  ana 
those  of  others  entirely  unprotected  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  horde  of  savages.” 

“  Have  you  any  churches  or  schools? 

“The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  hare  estab¬ 
lished  a  number  ol  schools  and  mission  stations, 
which  upon  the  whole  are  doing  good  work.  I  heir 
means,  however,  are  rather  limited,  and  they  can¬ 
not  fulfill  everything  required.  I  think  the  right 
tiling  to  do  would  be  to  establish  at  Sitka  or  some 
other  point  in  Southeastern  Alaska  an  Indian 
trainim;  and  industrial  school  similar  to  the  one 
at  Hampton.  The  young  Indians  should  be 
taught  the  useful  arts  and  such  industries  suit¬ 
able  to  the  wants  of  the  country— such  os 
boat-building,  mat-making,  the  inanuiucture 
of  fishing  utensils,  carpentering,  and  blacksmith- 
i1|U-.  There  are  now  a  number  of  Alaskan  boys  in 
the  training-school  at  forest  Grove,  Oregon,  but 
the  instruction  frhey  receive  there  unfits  tiioni  for 
Alaska,  and  docs  them  more  harm  than  good.  I 
hope  a  clause  for  such  a  training-school  will  he 
added  to  the  bill  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Thanking  Mr.  Schulze  for  his  urbanity  and  the 
interesting  matter  furnished,  The  Reiyelican 
1  young  man  retired. 


FROM  ALASKAN  SHORES. 

■The  Cranberry  Crop— Missionary  " 

„„.L  I  he  #.» 

Vessels— Minins  News-Wanted,  a  Ci 
Law.  - 

l SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  BULLETIN.] 

Sitka,  Alaska  Territory, 
October  8,  1883.  i 

The  weatbei  during  the  past  month  has  been 
rainy  and  cloudy,  hut  this  state  of  the  elements 
#cetns  to  he  anything  but  prejudicial  to  the 
•  eneral health  of  the  community. 

”  The  cranberry  crops  are  now  being  gathered 
and  in  very  large  quantities.  The  Alaska  cran¬ 
berry  is  famous  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
far  into  the  interior,  both  for  its  size  and  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  and  commands  the  highest  price  oi 
similar  fruit  from  auy  other  section.  The  North¬ 
west  Trading  Company  expects  to  ship  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  barrels  of  this  delicious 
fruit  by  the  October  steamer. 

Rev.  Father  Metropolsky  recently  dag  up  a 
patch  of  potatoes  not  exceeding  twenty-four 
feet  square,  and  the  result  was  850  pounds  of 
fine  large  potatoes.  Each  hill  contained  from 
eleven  to  thirty-six  potatoes,  fully  matured  and 
weighing  from  four  ounces  to  two  and  a,  halt 
pounds.  The  largest  one  is  quite  a  curiosity 
for  size,  and  Rev.  S.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  intends 
lo  carry  it  to  Washington  as  an  additional 
refutation  concerning  the  untruthful  reports 
about  the  growth  ol  tuis  vegetable  in  Alaska. 

Onr  communications  with  Juneau  City  are 
now  cut  off  completely.  The  little  steamer  Rose, 
owned  hy  Messrs.  Wiiitford  &  Co.,  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  misfortune.  No  sooner  was  she  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  than  she 
struck  ou  a  rock  at  the  entrance  to  Sitka  Har¬ 
bor  stove  a  hole  in  her  hull  aud  now— Septem-  i 
her  27th— still  remains  iu  her  exceedingly  dau-  ! 
crons*  position.  Fortunately  the  weather  is 
toe  and  she  may  he  buoyed  aud  thus  floated 
off  without  further  damgae. 


United  States  steamer  Wachnsett  arrived  m 
Sitka  this  morning,  September  27 ch.  She  will 
vernaiu  here  to  coal  and  await  the  return  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Adams,  now  at  Juneau 
City.  The  latter  is  expected  same  tune  next 
week,  when  the  Wachnsett  will  be  formally  le- 
tiownH  f Avm  hPT  Alff'sk/ID  fetation. 


MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Rev.  S.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  arrived  in  Sitka  Sep¬ 
tember  13th,  bringing  with  him  Miss  B.  S. 
Matthews,  who  goes  to  Chilcoot  as  teacher  in 
co-operation  with  Rev.  E.  Willard  of  that  Mis¬ 
sion.  Dr.  Jackson  has  manifested  great  energy 
in  the  work  of  building  the  new  Mission  Home 
in  Sitka.  Every  day  Le  is  on  the  ground  him¬ 
self  superintending,  encouraging  and  pushing 
on  the  good  work.  We  can  now  _  thoroughly 
understand  why  he  is  so  successful  ia  mission¬ 
ary  work— he  never  delegates  his  work  to  others 
when  he  can  do  it  bimself.  The  work  goes  on 
harmoniously  among  the  resident  missionaries, 
aud  although  the  results  are  not  markedly  suc¬ 
cessful  as  yet,  because  time  is  the  great  factor 
in  all  such  undertakings,  and  the  present  work 
lias  only  been  in  existence  a  short  time,  we 
hope  to  see  very  favorable  results  very  soon. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  VESSELS. 

October  1st,  United  States  steamship  Adams, 
Commander  E.  C.  Merriman*  arrived  from 


r 


Juneau  and  on  the  3d  relieved  the  United  States 
ship  WaeLusett,  F.  Pearson  commanding.  The 
officers  of  the  Wachnsett  are  very  much  pleased  I 
to  be  able  to  return  so  speedily  to  a  more  genial 
climate  than  Alaska.  Just  previous  to  the  ' 
pushing  off  of  the  last  boat  from  the  Sitka 
wharf  to  board  the  W’achusett,  the  Marine 
Officer,  Lieutenant  G.  R.  Benson,  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  hearty  godspeed  from  the  assembled 
chiefs.  Each  one  of  the  three  chiefs  present, 
made  very  pretty  speeches  expressive  of  their 
appreciation  of  Lieutenant  Benson’s  generous 
aud  kindly  treatment,  and  regret  at  his  depar¬ 
ture,  concluding  with  the  strongest  appeals  for 
his  return. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  a  deputation  of 
the  most  powerful  families  of  the  Sitka  Indians 
presented  Lieutenant  Benson  with  a  handsome 
fox  skin,  at  the  same  time  expressing  in  their 
poetical  way,  sorrow  and  regret  at  his  depar¬ 
ture. 

At  5:30  P.  M.,  October  3d,  the  Waehusett 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Sitka.  The  resi¬ 
dent  Greek  priest.  Father  Metropolsky,  and 
George  Kostrometinoff,  the  interpreter,  re¬ 
mained  by  the  ship  until  the  last  moment.  The 
Adams'  crew  manned  the  rigging  and  gave 
three  hearty  cheers  to  the  Waehusett,  which  was 
responded  to  very  heartily  by  the  crew  of  the 
fatter. 


A  MINING  DISPUTE  SETTLED. 


The  following  is  the  latest  news  from  Juneau 
City:  The  dispute  between  the  owners  of  the 
placer  and  quartz  claims  on  Douglas  Island  has 
been  settled  amicably.  Treadwell’s  stamp  mill 
Las  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  creek  during  the 
night  and  the  placer  diggings  during  the  day. 
Webster’s  stamp  mill  was  shut  down  lor  a  short 
time  for  necessary  repairs  and  changes  ia  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  placer  claims  have  been  paying  well  and 
continue  to  do  so.  Energetic  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  robbing  of  sluice  boxes,  a 
case  of  that  kind  having  occurred  recently. 
The  saie  of  liooebenoo  and  beer  to  radians  lias 
been  stopped  completely.  A  town  meeting  was 
held,  a  constable  elected,  aud  strict  laws  in  re¬ 
gard  lo  the  sale  of  stimulants  passed,  which 
are  now  rigidly  enforced. 

A  CIVIL  LAW  WANTED. 


The  crying  necessity  of  the  mining  camp  and 
of  the  whole  Territory  is  civil  law.  Some  sim¬ 
ple  lorm  of  administration  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Now  there  is  no  means  of  collecting  a 
debt,  ot  securing  a  contract,  conveying  personal 
or  real  estate,  prosecution  for  criminal  offenses, 
or  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital.  Each 
man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  it  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  ui  praise  of  the  law-aoiding  citizens  that 
so  few  cases  of  assanlt  or  fraud  have  occurred  j 


I  up  to  the  present  time.  The  tact  that 
only  a  few  hundred  sturdy  pioneere  bem LT 
developing  tbe  natural  resoiur>P'  Af  tv?eut  upou 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  n^haJe^nS 
of  citizenship.  Men  who  denv  thlmoTi0 
Pleasure  of  home  and  f rien  J,  lSves  the 
lurtber  burdened  with  the  ereafer  il  ^  .no^ 
of  civil  law.  The  Government ^ fuprivat.I0a 
inaiiy  careless  and  negligent  fa  re“ardTo  Mas 

ts-feax?  ssru«j  ~s&*  *&  AX 

oping  to  the  Government  from  Us ViiaeLac' 

U'C  investment  of  efpital  in  la^S^nbm  nor 
— _  Justice.  | 

VOLUME  ’  lTiT— 


o  „  OT  ALASKA. 

*  #/? c,q  £W  4 «7, 


What  Happened  at  Sitka  After  the  Be- 
partureof  the  Wachnsett. 

/  \J  uJL  Lt  uX^ _ s JLlast-c  li_  i 

Th&  Indians  Liquor  TrafEc-Ti£  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Treatment  of 
Indians, 


Singular  Meteorclogrical  Phenomena- 
Thunder  and  Iiig’litning'  in. 
Midwinter. 


Prom  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the 
bulletin.] 


Sitka,  Alaska  Territory  ) 
t  February  9,  1882.  ’  f 

The  departure  of  the  United  States  steam- 
ship  V,  achusett  from  Alaskan  waters  was  very 
much  regretted.  The  officers  generally  were 
S72T*  at  Harrisburg  and  Wka^d a 
few  of  them  won  the  friendship  of  a  lifetime 
during  their  short  residence  in  the  TerritoT 
When  the  vessel  shipped  her  moorings  and 
steamed  out  from  the  harbor,  the  citizens 

Voyage.°Ut  t0  Wish  her  ^  a  safe 

Not  a  few  of  those  left  behind  anticipated 
with  gloomy  forebodings  troubles  that  iffight 
arise  with  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  iS 

vet'e^onT  "IT' 

comparatively  defeStsUSenMamaS'1 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTER  THE  WACHUSETT  LEFT 
The  vessel  had  scarcely  left  the  harbor  wheii 
*A?h  °t  r*6  Horekcepei-s  began  to  sell  molasses 

the  town  proper,  every  evening  at  snn^i 
nium  raged  in  the  Indian  pi?  s  pandemo- 

flowed  more  or  less  fato  DwClieria  and  over¬ 
men  and  women  (Indian)  were* seen’  KfPruuken 
on  the  streets  night  and*  dav-sew™ staggering 

No  rsa  "E! 


time,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  a  few  grasping 
mercenery  store  keepers  and  low  groggery 
keepers,  that  serious  troubles  did  not  follow  the 
departure  of  the  mau-of-war.  The  chiefs  of 
the  tribe,  formerly  policemen  under  the  naval 
authorities,  grasped  the  situation  quickly,  and 
feeliug  that  they  would  be  held  responsible  for 
any  Indian  outbreak,  determined  to  reinforce 
the  former  discipline,  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  interviewed  Major  Morris,  the  Collector  of 
Customs,  requesting  his  assistance  in  the  matter. 

From  George  Kastrometuroff,  the  intelligent 
interpreter,  we  learn  that  Major  Morris  at  first 
refused  to  assume  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  alleging  that  he  could  uot  keep  prison¬ 
ers  because  he  had  no  guards ;  moreover,  that 
he  did  uot  wish  to  be  responsible  for  suicides, 
so  prevalent  among  those  confined  in  the  guard 
house  for  misdemeanors.  Another  interview 
took  place  the  following  day,  which  resulted 
favorably.  The  chiefs  modified  their  requests, 
and  Major  Morris  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator 
iu  disputes,  etc.  Up  to  the  present  date  the 
Indiars  have  been*very  quiet,  but  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  they  have  thus  acted  uot  from 
auy  love  they  hear  the  white?,  but  because  they 
know  that  a”  man-of-war  might  come  into  the 
harbor  any  moment,  and  they  are  more  easily 
influenced  through  their  fear  than  their  friend¬ 
ship.  Au  interesting  and  elaborate  visit  of 
ceremouv  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  above 
interviews. 

Ten  canoe  loads  of  Indians,  numbering  150  iu 
all,  came  to  Sitka,  and  sang  and  danced  for  ten 
davs,  winding  up  with  a  grand  “  Pat-lateh.” 
Sitka  presented  a  desolate  appearance  for  the 
following  week — business  at  the  stores  stag¬ 
nant,  saloons  empty,  and  a  general  Sleepv  Hol¬ 
low  sort  of  air  brooded  over  the  little  town. 
DESTRUCTION  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING 
BY  FIRE. 

One  morning  the  whole  town,  wakened  by 
the  claug  of  the  alarm  bell,  got  up  to  find  that 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  was  on  fire.  Everything 
was  done  to  save  the  building,  but  of  no  avail. 
All  the  personal  property  was  saved  and  no 
accident  occurred.  The  building  had  been  fit¬ 
ted  up  uuder  the  auspices  of  CaptainJGlass.  U. 
S.  N.,  as  a  missionary  home  for  Indian  boys, 
under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  and 
superintended  by  E.  Austin  and  family.  This 
is  "the  second  large  Government  building  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  within  the  past  six  months. 

A  tew  days  later  letters  were  received  from 
Harrisburg  stating  that  the  Indians  hacl  be¬ 
come  troublesome,  and  threatened  vengeance 
on  the  whites.  The  miners  organized  a 
company,  stationed  guards  about  the  camp  and 
were  prepared  for  anything.  Tbe  Indians  are 
quite  numerous  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  mining 
camp,  probably  outnumbering  the  miners  three 
to  one-  and  many  of  them  well  armed. 

INDIAN  BELIEF  IN  WITCHCRAFT. 

About  the  middle  of  January  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  in  the  Indian  Rancheria, 
caused  by  the  native  doctor,  or  “  medicine 
man,”  accusing  one  of  tbe  squaws  of  witch¬ 
craft.  This  accusation  is  generally  equivalent 
to  a  sentence  of  death.  The  poor  woman  fled 
to  the  Missionary  Home  for  protection.  This 
fact  speaks  more  eloquently  than  all  others  of 
the  urgent  need  of  education  and  civililizing 
Influences. 

THE  GOVERNMENT’S  TREATMENT  OF  IT3  SAV¬ 
AGE  WARDS. 

The  author  of  “A  (Jentury  of  Dishonor,”  could 
easily  glean  innumerable  evidences  of  the  crim- 
nal  neglect  of  the  Government,  sineeifs  purchase 
of  this  Territory,  towards  the  savage  wards  of 
the  nation.  In  fifteen  years  uot  a  cent  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  amelioration  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  thousands  have  been  squandered  in 
protecting  tbe  whites  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  uatives,  who,  maddened  by  the  tyranny  and 
lust  of  unscrupulous  traders  iu  contraband  ar¬ 
ticles,  brought  on  themselves  and  innocent  citi¬ 
zens  the  masacres  and  murders  that  6taiu  the 
history  of  the  American  administration.  It  it  be 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  that  the  native 
races  6hall  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  God’s  name,  let  it  be  by  some  othe^ 


quicker  and  more  merciful  iuctnoct  than 
through  the  inoculation  of  diseases  too  foul 
to  he  mentioned,  or  drunken  debaucheries, 
both  the  first  results  of  contact  with  the 
boasted  vanguard  of  civilization.  Among  the 
commonest  causes  of  demoralization  recognized 
by  the  honest  traders  and  business  men  who 
come  to  develop  the  naturally  rich  resources 
of  the  Territory,  are  drunkenness  and  squaws. 
The  latter  is  considered  by  far  the  worst  of  the 
two  evils. 

THE  INDIAN  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Further  north  the  iniquitous  traffiic  in  con¬ 
traband  spirits  has  depopulated  whole  vil¬ 
lages  —  the  inhabitants  dying  in  hundreds 
from  absolute  starvation.  Give  au  Indian 
drink  — be  becomes  mad,  crazy  and  com¬ 
pletely  reckless.  He  neglects  his  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  tor  the  winter  food,  and  the  result  is 
starvation,  in  a  country  where,  in  a  few  hours 
dnriun  the  proper  season,  enough  food  may  be 
secured  to  last  for  a  year.  The  Indian  virgins 
are  bought  ar.d  sold  in  open  market  by  white 
men— the  mother  dickering  for  the  sale  of  her 
^daughter’s  honor.  Such  instances  are  not  rare. 
The  natives,  unfortunately,  are  only  too  apt  in 
acquiring  the  vices  of  the  whites.  Hence  the 
aboiigiues  are  gradually  disappearing,  dying 
away’ and  dwindling  in  numbers,  so  tnat  in  a 
very  few  years  ethnologists  will  o'e  engaged  in 
studying  the  characteristics  of  the  departed  na¬ 
tives  by  means  of  the  crania  collected  and  pre¬ 
served  in  museums.  A  few  sporadic  attempts 
on  the  part  of  missionaries  cannot  stem  the 
resistless  tide  of  demoralization  that  is  .now 
sweeping  over  our  Alaskan  territory.  While  I 
we  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  j 
duty  of  the  Government  to  enact  the  part  of 
the  missionary  towards  its  savage  wards,  we  do 
claim  that  the  Government  is  responsible  for 
their  education  and  civilization  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  that  it  is  responsible  in  respect  to  the 
white  inhabitants.  Hitherto  this  principle  has 
been  entirely  ignored,  and  the  savage  Indian 
has  never  had  any  rights  that  the  white  man 
was  hound  to  respect,  unless  he  could  vindicate 
his  right  by  force  of  arms. 

•THE  POLICY  OF  UNSCRUPULOUS  TRADERS. 

But  to  return  to  the  Aborigines  of  Alaska. 
The  unscrupulous  trader  only  recognizes  one  ! 
object,  and  that  is  immediate  gain,  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that,  in  pursuing 
such  a  policy,  he  “  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  ” — taking  away  from  the  Indian,  by 
his  nefarious  aud  cursed  traffic  in  liquor,  the 
energy,  power  and  perseverance  requisite  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  natural  calling,  the  hunting  and 
trapping  of  wild  animals.  The  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  hitherto  stationed  here  have 
Indirectly,  accomplished  more  evil  than  good  in 
connection  with  the  natives. 

While  the  Commander  was  busy  in  promoting 
the  moral  well-being  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  In¬ 
dian  boys,  his  crew,  or  company  of  men,  were 
effecting  a  result,  by  evil  association  with  the 
natives,  that  more  thau  counterbalanced  a 
thousand  fold  his  puny  efforts  in  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  hoys  at  the  “  Home.”  All  along  the  - 
southeastern  coast  of  Alaska  these  demoraliz¬ 
ing  miinences  are  rife  and  rampant.  We  could 
cite  facts  in  reference  to  this  matter  that  would 
.bonify  the  Christian  people  of-  the  United 
States. 

METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD. 

The  past  month,  meteorologically  speaking, 
has  been  very  disagreable.  Frecipitation  in  the 
form  of  snow,  sleet,  hail  or  rain,  with  frequent 
thunder  storms,  has  occurred  nearly  even-  day 
during  the  month.  From  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Office  we  glean  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  for  January  : 

Mean  Barometer,  29.850  inches ;  Highest 
Barometer,  30.328  inches ;  Lowest  Barometer, 
29.155  inches.  Monthly  mean  Temperature, 
34.8°;  Highest  Temperature,  50.8°;  Lowest 
Temperature,  9.8°:  greatest  daily  range,  21°  ; 
Least  daily  range,  5°.  Mean  Humidity”,  77  per 
cent ;  Mean  Wind  Direction,  S.  E.  Total  rain 
and  snow  fall,  14.20  inches.  Total  movement 
of  wind,  7.934  miles.  Max.  vel.  wind,  44  miles, 
S.  No.  of  clear  days  on  which  rain  fell,  1 ;  No. 
fair  days  on  which  rain  fell,  4;  No.  of  cloudy 


tiaysou  which  rain  fell;  19;  No.  of  days  on 
which  rain  fell,  24.  No.  of  clear  days  on  which 
no  rain  fell,  5  ;  No.  of  fair  days  on  which  no 
ram  fell,  2:  No.  of  cloudy  days  on  which  no 
rain  fell,  0.  No.  of  days  on  which  no  rain  fell, 
7.  Auroras — 20th.  21st.  Frost-gd,  3d,  4th, 
10th,  14th,  15th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th, 
26th.  27th,  28th,  30th. 


The  strangest  fact  in  the  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomena  noted  here  is  the  Lequeut  occurrence 
of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  winter 
season,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  October 
and  continuing  through  November,  December, 
January  and  February.  Thunder  and  ligiitning 
during"  the  severe  suow  storms  is  certainly  a 
curious  sight  aud  sound  to  Eastern  observers. 
In  summer  there  are  no  such  phenomena.  The 
winters  are  very  mi  id  as  compared  with  the 


central  aud  eastern  portions  of  the  United  j 
Slates,  even  at  a  much  more  southerly  latitude, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  close  proximity  j 
of  the  warm  Japanese  current,  the  Kuro  Si  wo.  '] 
This,  according  to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  has 
been  an  unusually  severe  winter,  and  yet  only 
eleven  inches  of  snow  ice  formed  on  the  lake 
beside  the  town.  The  snow  melts  very  rapidly 
aDd  cold  and  warm  spells  alternate  rapidly.  In 
the  latter  part  of  November  the  bushes  were  i 
observed  in  bud. 

The  United  States  revenue  cutter  Wolcott  I 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  February.  Khaht.  ,  I 


An  Indian  Feast  in  Alaska. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ILLUST.  CHRtSTTAN  WEEKLY. 

Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Jan.  14,  1882. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  several  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Illustrated  Christian  Week¬ 
ly,  representing  the  Alaska  Indians  dressed 
in  skins,  with  dog  or  wolf  tails  hanging  down, 
dancing  around  a  feast  of  berries  with  grease 
and  fish.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  in 
my  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  that  I  live 
among  this  people,  I  often  bring  it  up  to  con¬ 
trast  it  with  their  present  condition. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  old  year,  1881, 
Shaaks,  the  head  chief  of  the  Stickeens, 
made  a  feast  for  the  whole  tribe,  and  invited 
all  the  missionaries  to  be  present.  When  the 
feast  was  ready,  a  number  of  young  Indian 
men  dressed  in  uniform,  representing  soldiers, 
called  for  the  missionaries  and  conveyed  them 
to  the  house  in  a  large  canoe  decorated  with 
United  States  flags;  when  we  arrived  within 
a  short  distance,  we  were  saluted  by  cannon 
and  flag. 

Shaaks  owns  one  of  the  largest  Indian  houses 
in  the  place,  about  35  by  40  feet,  outside 
measurement,  with  four  large  windows  in  the 
front  and  a  half  glass  door.  Entering  the  house, 
we  find  the  ground  is  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet  in  the  centre,  which  is  25  feet 
square,  then  a  platform  all  around  the  house 
raised  two  feet,  then  another  and  wider  plat¬ 
form  two  feet  higher. 

We  are  shown  to  the  seats  of  honor,  and  on 
looking  around  we  find  that  there  are  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons  assembled.  In  one 
corner  of  the  highest  platform  is  an  improvised 
kitchen,  so  curtained  off  as  to  represent  a  small 
restaurant,  where  the  cooking  was  done.  Be¬ 
hind  the  counter  stands  an  Indian  invested 
with  all  the  dignity  of  caterer  ;  it  is  very 
amusing  to  see  with  what  importance  he  orders 
the  white-aproned  waiters.  This  dignitary  is 
paid  by  the  chief  for  his  services  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. 


Instead  of  the  Indians  being  dressed  in  furs  I 
and  blankets  as  formely,  we  find  them  all 
attired  in  citizen’s  dress. 

Eighty  of  us  sit  down  at  one  time,  to  tables 
covered  with  white  muslin,  and  loaded  with 
food  in  glass  and  stone-china  dishes,  arranged 
to  very  good  effect.  The  eatables,  except 
canned  goods,  were  all  prepared  and  cooked 
oy  the  Indians,  therefore  I  think  it  will  interest 
you  to  know  what  they  gave  us  to  eat  out  here 
in  the  wilds  of  Alaska— fried  beef  smothered 
in  onions,  Iiarvy  sauce,  stewed  tomatoes,  corn, 
mashed  potatoes,  slaw,  corn  beef,  rice,  bread 
and  butter,  tea,  with  milk  and  loaf  sugar,  two 

"ds  of  P'es  aild  cake,  canned  peaches,  jam 
and  apples. 

mx  TEE  PEE  SB  Y  T EP1  A  N  SYNOD. 

Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Oct.  22.— The  morning 
session  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  was  taken  up 
with  reports  of  various  committees.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Synod  reported  in  favor  of  holding  it  on  the  third 
Monday  of  October,  1884,  in  the  Walnut-Street 


Church,  Philadelphia.  The  report  was  accepted. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Pennsylvania.  The 


March  3( 


Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Watsontown,  reported  for 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  records 
of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  that  it  de¬ 
served  to  be  complimented  for  having  discovered 
a  “  lightning”  method,  and  that  it  be  given  a  gold 
medal  for  the  manufacture  of  Presbyteries  and 
ministers  without  the  tedious  process  of  passing 
the  latter  through  college  and  seminary.  The 
facts  bringing  out  this  cynical  suggestion  were 
that  the  Presbytery  in  session  in  1881  had  renomi- 
n*ted  J.  Loomis  Gould,  an  Elder,  as  a  suitable 
person  for  the  lioensnre,  and  afterward  he  was 
licensed  in  due  form,  the  candidate  not  having 
passed  a  Court  of  Ministerial  Instruction;  also, 
that  like  action  had  been  taken  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
John  W.  MoFarland.  The  report  was  aocepted. 

’  The  Committee  on  the  Records  of  the  Huntingdon 
Presbytery  reported  that  the  Presbytery  erred  in 
allowing  the  Rev.  John  W.  White  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presbytery  without  censure  after  having 
found  him  unfit  for  his  position.  The  committee 
said  that  a  more  pronounced  expression  of  disap¬ 
probation  should  have  been  made  in  dispensing 
with  his  services.  The  report  was  accepted. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION 

OF  THE 

National  Educational  Association. 


PRELIMINARY  MEETING. 

Washington,  March  21,  1882. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Superintendents’  Section  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  was  held  at  the  parlor  of 
the  Ebbitt  House,  on  Tuesday  evening  at  8  o’clock.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  State,  County,  and  City  Superin¬ 
tendents. 


Mr.  Ruffner,  the  president  of  the  section,  being  absent,  T.  B. 
Stockwell,  Supt.  of  Rhode  Island,  was, chosen  temporary 

Hon.  John  Elton,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  general  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  said  the  most  prominent  question  for  consideration  would 
be.  the  securing  from  the  National  Government  of  aid  for  ed- 

3  o  -  **  ■  '  *1-  -  L  -  0 ,  Q  rvf  i  1  li  tni*nnu 

SECOND  DAY— March  23. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Dept,  met  at  10  o’clock,  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Brest.  Stockwell.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Gen.  Eaton  made  several  announcements,  and  read  letters 
and  telegrams  from  many  absent  Supts. 

The  first  address  of  the  morning  was  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  New  York  city;  topic, 


“  The  Neglect  of  Education  in  Alaska.” 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  instructive  address 
which  was  highly  complimented  by  the  Association: 

“thegre-iMan/”8'^  c?rr,nPtIion  of  Al-ak-shak  of  the  natives,  meaning 
tue  great  land.  It  is  indeed  a  great  land,  covering  over  580  107  smnro 

miles.  From  extreme  east  to  wist  it  is  2,203  miles°iu  an  air  line  and 
—  to.8°4th  L400.  It  is  as  large  as  all  of  the  United  States  east  of 
nfM  lJSSrrPP  aiVfr  and  north  ot  Alabama.  It  is  the  great  island  region 
HIlUod  States,  nvalmg  in  number  and  size  the  great  AichipeU- 
goes  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  These  islands  cover  a  total  area  of  31  000 
Stretching  along  the  Aleutian  Islands  for  L500  miles  are 
sixty-one  volcanoes,  ten  of  which  are  active.  The  magnificent  Shishaldin 
nearly  9,000  feet  above  the  waves  that  break  on  either  base,  Akuten,  Ma- 
kiwhin,  and  others,  are  belching  out  fire  and  smoke. 

r?‘— Xllis  iS, the  8reN g‘aoier  region.  From  Bute  Inlet  to  Unimak 
Pass  neaily  every  deep  gulch  has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly 
*nd  granderthan  any  glacier  of  the  Alps.  The  American  student 
need  no  longer  go  abroad  to  study  glacial  action.  In  one  of  the  gulches 
M.t.  Fair  weather  is  a  gacier  that  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  seat  where 
Th:^Ik«  0lt  a.  perpendicular  ice  wall  300  feet  high  and  eight  miles  broad. 
Thirty-five  miles  above  WraDgell,  on  the  Stickine  River,  between  two 
the^fflT3’0?0  £e6t  h!fh> 18  an  humense  glacier  forty  miles  long,  and  at 
ftffbmSAf0Ur1t0  hre  miles  across,  and  variously  estimated  from  500  to  1  000 
bedfin^springs  6P"  0pposite  t,li8  glacier,  just  across  the  river,  are  large 

Eish.— All  the  early  navigators  and  explorers,  from  Cook  to  the  present 
butfmuailett; utoon^ete  lmmease  numbers  of  saimon,  cod,  herring,  hali- 

I'irs:TThe  Prmeipai  fur-bearing  animals  of  Alaska  are  the  fox,  martin, 
mink,  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  black  bear,  and  wolverine.  There  are  also  the 
e?miSn«  ^e  rein(ieer,  mountain  sheep,  goat,  wolf,  muskrat,  and 

ermine.  I  he  extent  of  the  range  and  quality  of  the  furs  in  that  extensive 
noithern  region  are  conducive  to  a  very  valuable  fur  trade,  in  addition  to 
which  are  the  seal-fur  fisheries,  that  since  1871  have  yielded  to  the  Gov 
ernmentan  income  of  $1,891,030.  Besides  the  fisheries  and  furs  are  the 
valuable  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  amber,  with 

BmReTquantrties  T  lC  g°  d  and  silver»  80  far»  have  been  found  only  in 

It  is  the  great  lumber  region  of  the  country.  The  forests  of  yellow  ce¬ 
dar,  white  pine,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir,  will  supply  the  world  when  the 
valuable  timber  of  Puget  Sound  is  exhausted.  It  has  the  great  mountain 
peak  of  the  country,— St.  Elias,  19,500  feet  high,— and  the  great  river  of 
tne  world,  the  Yukon,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world. 

Alaska  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  divisions.  The  Yukon 
division,  comprised  between  the  Alaska  mountains  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
The  Aleutian  district,  comprising  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands;  and  the  Sitkan  district,  including  all  the  mainland  and  adjacent 
islands  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Climate.  —  Each  of  these  three  great  divisions  has  two  climates,  the 
coast  climate  and  the  interior  climate, — the  latter  being  much  severer 
than  the  former.  The  great  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  known  to  ge¬ 
ographers  as  the  Japan  current,  strikes  and  divides  on  the  western  end  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  portion  flows  north  into  Behring’s  Sea,  so  that 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ice  does  not  flow  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  south¬ 
ward  through  Behring’s  Straits.  The  other  portion  sweeps  southward 
and  eastward,  and  makes  the  whole  northwest  coast  habitable,  giving  to 
Southern  Alaska  on  the  coast,  and  the  adjacent  islands  a  winter  climate 
milder  than  New  York  city. 

The  native  races  in  Alaska  number  about  28,000  ;  Russians,  300  or  400; 
Americans  and  others,  1.200.  The  Indians  can  be  divided  into  three 
great  classes  :  the  Innuitof  Yukon  district;  the  Aleutian,  and  the  Tuski 
of  the  Sitkan  district.  And  these  again  are  divided  into  tribes,  settle¬ 
ments,  and  families. 

Ilussian  Schools. — The  Russian  American  Fur  Co.  established  a  school 
upon  Kadiak  Island  in  1792.  In  1805  another  school  was  opened  at  the 
same  place,  in  which  was  taught  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and 
the  Greek  religion.  About  the  same  time  aschool  was  opened  at  Sitka. 

In  1825  a  school  was  opened  at  Unalashka.  In  1860  it  reported  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  50  boys  and  43  girls.  An  alphabet  and  grammar  was  prepared  by 
Bishop  Veniaminofl:  for  the  use  of  these  schools.  In  1837  a  school  was 
established  for  girls  and  orphans.  In  1841  a  school  was  established  at 
Sitka  for  the  training  of  priests.  In  1859  plans  were  perfected  for  the 
establishment  of  a  general  colonial  school,  which  was  opened  in  1860;  and 
in  which  were  taught  the  Russian  and  English  languages,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  navigation,  and  astronomy. 

In  1843  a  priest  reported  a  school  on  Nushergak  Island,  and  in  1860  one 
was  reported  on  Amelia  Island.  A  Russian  monk  kept  a  school  for  thirty 
consecutive  years  on  Spruce  Island. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  that  country  from  Russia  to  the  United  States  the 
government  aid  was  withdrawn,  the  teachers  returned  to  Russia,  and  the 
schools  died;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  have  had  fewer  educational 
privileges  under  the  United  States  than  under  Russia.  Under  the  terms 
of  their  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co. 
have  kept  a  school  on  the  Seal  Islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  In 
August,  1877,  a  Presbyterian  mission  school  was  established  at  Fort 
Wrangell  by  myself,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  being  the  first  teacher.  In 
1878  a  school  was  established  at  Sitka  under  the  same  auspices. 

In  1880  I  sent  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  an  Indian  woman,  to  teach  among 
the  Chilcats.  In  1881,  upon  my  third  trip  to  Alaska,  I  permanently  lo¬ 
cated  the  Chilcat  school,  erected  buildings,  and  left  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard 
and  wife,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  charge.  1  also  established  a  new  school 
and  erected  buildings  among  the  Hoonyahs,  leaving  Prof.  Walter  B. 
Styles,  of  New  York  city,  in  charge. 

From  the  Hoonyahs  I  continued  my  trip  500  miles  along  the  coast  in  a 
canoe,  establishing  a  school  among  the  Hydahs,  with  Prof.  Jos.  E.  Chap 
man,  of  Ohio,  in  charge. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  estab¬ 
lished  six  schools  in  South  Eastern  Alaska,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
600  Indian  children:  but  the  work  is  too  great  for  any  one  denomination. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  provide  for  the  general 
education  of  those  outlying  populations.  Recognizing  this  the  President 
has  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  education  in  Alaska.  The  influence  of  this  Association  is  re¬ 
quested,  with  the  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  to  secure  such  an  appropriation,  to  be  disbursed  through  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  27,  1882. 


WM.  GOV1.KNE1R  MORRIS 


!  Tue  Fellow  who  will  Dun  Alaska  or  Ruest 
an  iceberg. 

'  TUe  Malfeasance  of  a  «;overnm<?»<  OS1K,bl  j 
That  Requires  Attention. 

On  the  recent  arrival"  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  U  S.  man-of-war  Wachusetts,  Pearson 
commander,  from  Alaska,  an  Examiner  re¬ 
porter  went  aboard  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
against  Wm.  Governeur  Morns,  Collector 
Customs  at  Sitka,  preferred  by  Lieutenant 
Benson,  of  the  ship,  and  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  the  lieutenant,  1 
w»  plated  in  command  of  the  Sitka  « 

and  represented  the  senior  officer  of  the  Wa 
chusetts  in  his  absence,  durn  g  themonths  of 
Tmie  July,  August  and  September  oi 
the  present  year  Knowipg  of  the  reputation 
b„rnPeT?h=ycon.mn„,ty  by  Mr. 
mander  Pearson  left  me  positive  oi  tiers  to  en 
?e“ortog«t  along  peacefully  w.th  him  I 
used  all  means  in  my  power  to  do  this  but 
from  his  conduct  I  found  it  impossible.  I  soon 
discovered  by  observation  that  h® nfiTDer. 
blackguard  and  a  scoundrel,  a  mqst  untit  per 
son  to  occupy  the  responsible  position  he 
holds,  and  resolved  that  he  should  not  serve 
me  as  he  had  all  the  others  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him.  After  watching  him  close- 
ly  as  I  have  said,  in  September  1  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rights  of  the _  people  of 
Alaska  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stat 
were  being  most  basely  trampled  upon,  and  I 
made,  up  my  mind  that  the  Treasury  Depart; 
meat  should  at  least  know  of  it.  I  hied  a  re 
port  with  secretary  of  the  navy,  asking  that 
it  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas 
ury,  under  whom  Morris  holds  his  place. 
the  charges. 

Among  other  things  I  charged  Mr.  Morns 
with  smuggling  liquor  into  the  Territory  For 
many  months  the  whites  have  been  botheied 
by  intoxicated  natives,  and  on  scveral  occa- 
sions  incipient  riots  have  been  caused  by  the 
drunken  braves  of  these  ignorant  people.  I 
am  satisfied  that  Morr  is  is  at  the  bottom mf  lG 
Upon  the  arrival  of  every  steamer  g- 
cases  of  brandy,  which  he  disposes  of  at  his 
favorite  saloon.  Liquor  dealing  is  prohibited 
bylaw,  yet  gin-mills  are  allowed  to  be  con- 
under  his  very  nose.  On  the  last 
steamer  he  receivnd  several  boxes  of  brandy, 

S  h.  j*»i  1»<1 1'“"  ?“*  byrrdCr  ?, 

President  Arthur,  to  be  used  ns  mcd.cine  in 
nreventine  an  epidemic  of  the  measles.  Ill 
?,te  persons  sent  for  liquors  or  the  same  pur- 
nose  but  they  were  stopped  at  Port  I  own- 
send  Morris’  liquors  he  offered  for  sale  at 
lo  ner  bottle,  and  they  were  used  to  muddle 

thePbraius  of  himself  and  deputies  inste.d  of 
the  Drams  ,  pre  tliev  might  have  done 

being  app  ic  employes  of  his  office  are 

negUgfnt  of  the*  dS/and,  along  with  the 


principal,  are  in  a  drunken  stupor  nearly  all 
the  time.  In  my  complaint  1  also  charged 
Morris  with  gambling.  I  have  seen  him  con¬ 
tinually,  when  he  should  have  been  employed 
in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
which,  God  knows,  are  many  and  varied 
enough,  sitting 

AT  A  GAMING  TAULE 

With  a  half-dozen  others  of  his  stripe,  gamb¬ 
ling  for  money  in  large  and  small  amounts.  In 
this  way  he  neglects  his  duties  and  is  contin¬ 
ually  absent  from  his  post.  I  charged  him 
also  with  intermeddling  in  private  affairs 
which  concerned  him  no  more  than  they  do  ; 
you.  He  made  a  great  fuss  simply  because 
Signal  Service  attache  McLean  desired  to  ar-  | 
range  a  croquet  ground  upon  government  j 
land,  where,  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to 
whisky -drinking  and  gambling,  he  proposed 
to  take  a  little  innocent  reerfeation.  Having 
been  granted  permission,  Lieutenant  McLean 
arranged  the  ground,  whereupon  Mr.  Morris 
made  a  great  hue  and  cry  at  Washington. 
The  outcome  has  been  that  Mr.  McLean  has 
been  detached  and  ordered  home  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the.  United  States  never  had  a  more 
faithful  man  in  its  employ  than  lie.  _  When  I 
remonstrated  with  Mr.  Morris  against  such 
conduct,  he  simply  replied  ;  “  I’m  aggressive 
and  disagreeable,  and,  by  G— ,  if  the  people 
don’t  like  it,  they  can  lump  it;  ai  d  if  I  can  t 
have  my  way  here,  nobody  else  shall  have 
their  way.  My  backers  are  Senator  Miller, 
by  G — ,  Senator  Jones,  byG — ,  and  Governor 
Perkins,  by  G— !  And  I’ll  stay  here  till  hell 
freezes  over.” 

SHOOTING  HOGS. 

I  charged  him,  also,  with  ruthlessly  shoot¬ 
ing  the  Indian  dogs.  Now  to  understand  the 
grievousuess  of  this  you  must  know  that  the 

dog  is  the  Indian’s  ox,  his  horse— one  of  the 
few  means  by  which  he  can  obtain  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  I  have  seen  him  take  his  Winchester 
rifle  and  tire  indiscriminately  about  the 
streets,  killing  these  animals  for  his  own 
pleasure.  Upon  several  occasions  he  narrowly 
missed  Inflicting  mortal  injury  upon  white 
persons.  Continued  complaints  were  made 
to  me  regarding  this  singular  freak  and  it  was 
only  by  the  rigid  exercise  of  my  authoriijy 
that  I  was  able  to  suppress  it.  The  natives 
arose  in 

OPEN  REBELLION. 

14 o  wfia  fVi rpa.tpnpfl  with  his  liffi  £111(3.  till  3-t- 


tack  was  made  upon  his  house,  large  rocks 
being  thrown  through  the  windows  and  other 
damage  being  done.  I  was  compelled  to 
I  j/uard  his  house  for  two  months  with  a  fifteen 
1  minute  patrol  in  order  to  keep  the  people 
from  entirely  demolishing  it.  I  made  many 
other  charges  against  Mr.  Morris,  of  which  I 
desire  to  say  nothing.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  public  know  that  he  is  a  base,  degraded 
man,  who  carries  with  him  all  that  is  low  and 
obscene.  He  has  not  the  first  requisites 
I  which  should  belong  to  a  person  engaged  in 
I  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  Alaska,  and  if 
he  is  not  early  replaced  by  a  more  gentleman¬ 
ly,  conscientious,  honest  and  capable  man  it 
will  take  more  than  one  war  vessel  to  repair  ' 
the  damage  that  will  be  done  by  his  disgrace¬ 
ful  conduct.” 

Lieutenant  Benson  referred  to  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation  made  regarding  the  Waehusett, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  reporter  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  Mr.  Morris  in  the  Oregonian 
of  a  recent  issue.  It  was  stated  by  the  news¬ 
paper  that  the  steamer  had  found  Alaska 
troubled  by  a  measle  epidemic,  and  after  as¬ 
certaining  that  it  was  proving  fatal  to  large 


numbers  steamed  away  and  refused  1 
any  medical  assistance  behind 
ment  was  emphatically  denied  bv  C  Sta  e‘ 
Pearson,  Lieutenant  Benson  in  Commancler 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  DuRoL>S  §6°n  JoneH 
acterized  as  a  Sl-i’  and  Mas  char- 

«?«■  T',e  der’ tS 'a?h ^  °f 

ernes,  of  which  he  tnnt  „  taat  llIa  medi- 

well  nigh  exhausted  by  consta^Bv^1!  7,  Tere 
out  wherever  it  was  necessary them 
possible  thing  was  dnn« +7  i  y’  that  every 
suffered  from  measles  ,  Persons  who 

«'aoh„settilTh“  “ihX  dhat  'vlr  *h« 

tirely  disappeared.  h  dlSease  had  en 
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NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1882. 


r 


r Lieut.  F.  M.  Symonds,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  lecturing  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
behalf  of  Alaska  Missions  During  his 
cruise  in  Alaska,  he  rendered  much  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  missionaries. 

We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  announce 
that  we  have  adopted  the  “Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Presbyterian”  as  our  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  organ — Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  its 
late  editor  and  proprietor,  having  very 
generously  given  the  paper  and  its  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  Board. 

ihe  Board  will  continue  the  paper,  en- 


Ipff  and  i“Pro^‘i-  the  name  o( 

k  yteria.v  Ho-'ib  Missions, ”  beine 

responsible  for  the  views  and  sentimIZ; 
^pressed  in  its  editorials,  and,  as  far  as 
•ossiblp,  ln  jts  correspondence. 

T    i 


c 

P 


“There  remaineth  yet  very  wjti 
much  land  to  be  possessed.’* 


“Let  us  S°  Up  atouceamf 
possess  it  for  we  are  able.” 


c,rr.re  secoM. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1882. 

J?  tlie  transfer  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  New  York,  some  confu- 
,  S1°n  an^  delay  have  arisen  in  placing 

.ssarits;  £3X 


Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  of  the  Cna- 
adian  Wesleyan  Mission  on  the  bor- 
deis^  of  Alaska  after  morning 
service  assembles  the  old  people  and 
assists  them  in  mv  morizing  in  their 
native  tongue  the  text  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sermon.  These  old  people,  many 
of  them  grey-headed  and  With  staff 
in  hand,  seem  to  delight  to  stay  for 
the  text,  and  thus  they  go  off  with 
one  more  verse  of  God’s  word  to 
comfort  and  bless  them.  One  old 
woman  said,  “  Missionary,  you  think 
perhaps,  that  I  forget  all  the  good 
words.  No,  I  have  a  little  box  full 
of  pebbles,  and  I  have  a  text  in  my 
heart  for  every  pebble  I  put  into  it.’’ 
At  the  same  hour  there  is  a  large 
gathering  of  young  or  middle-aged 
people  with  their  Bibles  in  the 
Church,  memorizing  the  text  both  in 
English  and  Tsimpshean. 

The  London  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  furnished  their  Bishop 
to  the  Indian  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  a  small  steamer.  The 
Canadian  Wesleyan  Church  are  now 
moving  to  furnish  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  their  missions  in  the  same 
section  a  steam  launch.  Perhaps 
some  appliance  of  this  sort  may  be, 
in  time,  of  use  to  our  missionaries  in 
the  Alexander  Archipelago.  It 
would  enable  them  to  visit  all  the 


scattered  tribes  on  the  islands  and 
coast.  It  would  also  greatly  lessen 
the  expense  of  the  missions  by 
freighting  in  supplies  and  building 
materials.  The  h>aptists  have  one 
on  Puget  Sound.  Several  are  at 
work  among  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
They  are  also  being  supplied  for  the 
African  Missions.  Who  will  fur¬ 
nish  one  for  the  Alaska  Mission. 

No  sooner  do  these  Indians  re¬ 
ceive  Christ  than  they  become  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  conversion  of  their  hea¬ 
then  friends.  A  young  man  from  the 
interior,  who  settled  at  the  Naas  Mis¬ 
sion  a  year  ago,  came  one  morning 
to  the  missionary  with  his  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  saying:  “Please  find  me  that 
text  where  it  says,  ‘  Jesus’  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.’  lien  I  heard 
you  preach  that,  it  warmed  my  heart, 
and  now  I  have  heard  that  my  mother 
is  sick,  and  I  want  to  carry  that  word 
to  her  and  so  he  went  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  tell  his  heathen 
friends  the  good  news  that  Jesus’ 
blood  “  cleanseth  from  all  sin.” 


1  WONDERFUL  MO  YE¬ 
MEN  T. 


Tindestak,  Alaska,  is  a 
ao-e  of  sixteen  houses  and  1  peo 
During  October  the  whole 
copulation  left  their  village  and  re- 
uoved  to  the  new  mission  station  at 
Willard,  that  they’  might  ^vesclio 
ind  church  privileges.  lie  desne 
of  the  people  for  the  Gospel  will  be 
somewhat  appreciated  it  we  think  o  : 
the  citizens  of  an  American  village  j 
abandoning  their  houses  and  im¬ 
provements  for  the  Gospel  s  sake 
Each  of  the  houses  abandoned  cost 
the  Indian  owners  over  a  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  a  very  large  sum  to 
them.  They  are  erecting  log  houses- 
at  their  new  home. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  Presi- 
ent  Arthur’s  Cabinet  are  consider- 
ne  the  question  of  organizing  a  bet- 
cw  form  of  government  for  Alaska, 
t  has  no  Territorial  organization; 
t  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  civil 
Organization  at  all.  It  is  not  right 
to  leave  the  people  there  m  that  con 
dition.  Alaska  is  a  part  of  our 
National  Union.  It  ought  to  have 
some  suitable  government,  and  some 
scheme  of  general  popular  education 
fitted  to  make  tolerable  citizens  out 
of  even  savages,  of  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  tf  not  of  this. —  The  Advance. 


The  business  interests  of  Western 
Alaska  may  be  divided  into  the  fur 
trade  and  fisheries,  the  former  being, 
of  course,  the  most  important.  The 
skins  of  marine  animals  especially 
!  are  exceedingly  valuable..  Jhe 
5,700  sea  otters  shipped  during  the 
past  season  represent  a  value  of 
$600,000  in  the  London  market,  and 
the  100,000  fur  seals  considerably 
over  $1,000,000.  The  principal  land 
furs  are  annually  secured  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  average  quantities:  Marten, 
10,000;  foxes,  8,000;  bear,  1,000; 
beaver,  4,000;  mink,  20,000;  repre¬ 
senting  a  value  of  $80,000. 

The  fisheries  send  to  the  San 
Francisco  market  600,000  codfish 
from  the  Shurnagin  Islands,  worth, 
perhaps,  $70,000,  and  2,000  barrels 
of  salmon,  worth  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000. 


MITE  RONES. 


From  Utica,  New  York,  comes  in 
a  few  words,  a  vivid  picture  of  a 
little  Home  mission  celebration. 

“  Our  Christmas  Festival  was  held 

last  week.  Our  blue  Mite-Boxes, 
sent  by  Mrs.  Aslibel  Green,  had  ar¬ 
rived;  and  several  tiny  girls  stood 
on  the  platform  holding  aloft  their 
Boxes  as  they  were  mentioned  by 
the  two  lively  little  girls,  who  were 
reciting  alternately  their  verses  with 
appropriate  gestures.” 

The  verses  are  subjoined.  They 
!  were  written  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Haskell, 
and  spoken  by  little  girls  from  hci 
infant  class.  W e  are  sure  many  will 
thank  her  for  them: — 

“We  belong  to  the  “Do  good  Mission- 
Band.” 

It’s  only  a  few  months  old, 

So  the  good  we’ve  done,  in  dollars  and  cents 
Can  in  very  few  words  be  told. 

One  penny  a  week  is  a  very  small  sum, 

But  ’tis  better  than  nothing  atall. 

If  given  with  a  loving  heart,  and  a  prayer 
For  Ilis  blessing  on  great  or  small. 

We’ve  heard  of  the  heathen  in  our  own  j 
land. 

And  the  heathen  far  over  the  sea. 

And  we  want  them  to  hear  of  our  Saviour 
dear, 

So  we’ll  help  send  them  teachers,  you 
see. 

We  try  to  earn  pennies,  and  give  of  our 
own, 

Though  little  it  be  that  we  give, 

If  we  give  while  we’re  little,  we’ll  give 
when  we’re  grown, 

So  we’re  learning  to  love  and  to  live. 

And  now  as  next  Sunday  is  dear  Christmas 
dav. 


Our  little  Mite-Boxes  we’ll  bring 
And  empty  their  treasures,  to  send  them 
away 

To  Alaska — for  Jesus  our  King. 


CirklSTMAS  GIFTS  AT  TIIE 
MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

1  he  friends,  young  and  old,  who 
so.  considerately  shared  the  good 
things  of  the  holiday  season  with 
|  Mission  Schools,  “far  out  upon  the 
prairie,”  or  else  farther  away  still  on 
the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific,  will 
be  made  more  happy  themselves  by 
knowing  how  gladly  their  gifts  have 
been  received.  A  story-book  of 
long  ago  had  for  the  refrain  of  its 
moral  the  following  :  “  The  happi¬ 

ness  of  sharing  Avith  others  what  that 
Ave  possess  enhances  the  value  of  its 
enjoyment.”  So  may  the  pleasure 
°f  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  be 
constantly  increased.  The  last  mail 
from  Alaska  gives  a  bright  little 
I  picture  of  the  receipt  of  Christmas 
packages  there  : 

Sheldon,  Jackson  Inst., 

“  The  steamer  arrived  this  morn¬ 
ing,  bringing  many  things  from  our 
kind  and  liberal  friends  in  the  East 
for  our  Christmas  tree.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  bright  faces  and  happy 
hearts  on  that  day.  I  shall  Avrite 
you  a  long  letter  by  next  mail,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  just  about 

as  much  excited  as  the  children  are. 

I  am  so  very  glad  that  our  friends 
have  sent  us  such  nice  things,  and  I 
can  scarcely  Avait  to  see  the  joy  of 
the  children  when  they  behold  the 
many  good  things  old  Santa  Claus 
has  brought  them.  Wishing  you  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year,  I  remain,  very  lovingly, 

“Linnie  Austin.” 


own  language.  For  the  last  year  and 
a  half  she  has  rendered  the  mission 
valuable  service  as  interpreter  and  as¬ 
sistant  teacher.  She  lias  translated 
many  hymns,  the  creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  parts  of  the  catechism 
i 11  do  the  Slinkit  language,  and  taught 
I  them  to  the  people. 

S.  Hall  Young. 


FIFET) OFF  CEFTS— 
“  VER  Y  CO  STL  T” 


My  heart  is  sad  and  lonely  to-day. 
Death  has  visited  our  happy  circle  fdi* 
the  first  time  and  carried  away  our 
precious  little  hoy  about  four  and  a 
half  years  of  age.  Being  the  youngest 
of  our  family,  he  Avas  the  light  and  joy 
of.  our  home.  Oh,  hoAV  Ave  miss  his 
bright,  whining  Avays,  his  lovino-  i 
affectionate  caresses !  But  Ave  know  ! 


His  is 
his  the 
earth’s 


he  has  gone  to  the  better  land, 
t  he  victory  without  the  battle ; 
croAvn  Avithout  struggling  Avith 
storms  and  tempests. 

“Along  with  this  letter  I  send  you  the 
contents  of  his  little  money  box,  most 
of  which  was  gathered  during  the  feAv 
clays  of  his  sickness,  for  taking*  medi- 
cine  and  such  things.  It  is  A’erv  pre¬ 
cious  to  me,  and  often  have  I  looted  at 
it  and  AATondered  if  I  could  give  it  up 
But  to-day  I  feel  that  for  ‘  His  sake’ 
who  has  gently  folded  my  little  one  to 

His  bosom,  lean  part  with  it,  trusting 
that  you  will  appropriate  it  to  Avliat- 
ever  m  your  judgment  you  think  best 
m  the  Home  Mission  work.  How 
man j  little  boys  there  are  even  in  our 
own  land  who  have  never  heard  of 
J  esus.  ” 

,  McC. 

ibis  money,  Avlnch  little  DeWitt  can 
well  spare,  now  that  he  is  raised  be¬ 
yond  all  earthly  need,  will  go  towards 
the  support  of  a  little  boy  in  Chilcat, 

TiAAmh  tV  b°  called  h7  his  name. 

J  >c  \\  itt  s  loving  mother  hopes  to  add 
to  the  store. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH,  1882. 


Married  . — In  the  Presbyterian 
J  Church,  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska, 

|  Jan.  8,  1882,  by  ReAL  S.  Hall  Young, 
j  Mr.  Louis  Paul  to  Miss  Tillie  Kiunon. 

Tillie,  a  Stickine  half-breed,  Avas  enej 
1  of  the  first  four  who  entered  the 
jl  McFarland  Industrial  Home.  Prayer 
in  her  behalf  Avas  early  answered  and 
she  joined  the  church  at  the  same  time 
as  Louis.  The  rapid  and  beautiful  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  character  has  proved 
the  conversion  to  be  genuine.  Saved 
from  a  life  of  certain  degradation  and 
sin,  she  has  striven  earnestly  to  tit 
herself  not  only  to  be  a  good  house¬ 
keeper  and  seamstress,  but  also  to  be  a 
missionary  teacher  among-  those  of  her 


At  9hilcat;  Mission  Alaska.— Dec. 
2  Ah.  the  sun  rose  at  10  a.  m.  and  set 
at  2  p.m.  Sixty -five  Indian  children 
were  in  attendance  at  school.  Drs. 
Aurel  and  Arthur  Kranse,  naturalists 
Irom  Berlin,  are  Avintering  at  Willard. 


i  oil  •FT’  i  ,  severe  storm  on 

18th  Dec.  leveled  the  bell  tower  with 
the  ground.  The  iron  frame  is  broken 
beyond  repair.  The  school  held  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Christmas  festival.  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  were  sung  by  the  children 
wiio  also  gave  recitations  from  the 
Scriptures.  An  address  Avas  made  hr 
Rev.  J ohn  G.  Brady. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  Jan. 
10th,  a  number  of  woolen  blankets  A\rere 
received  from  the  Ladies  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. ,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Lieut.' 
ynionds  U.  S.  N.  Also  packages  per 
Mr.  Wheeler  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 


1 


many  others.  Some  of  tlie  packages 
had  lost  their  wrappers  by  the  way. 

Any  parties  not  receiving  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  their  packages,  should 
inform  Mr.  A.  E.  Austin  by  postal 
card. 


Hoonyah,  Alaska.— Has  seventy 
Endian  scholars  in  school  and  a  crowded 
audience  on  the  Sabbath. 


Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska.— The  In¬ 
dian  men  connected  with  the  church 
take  turns  in  performing  the  duties  of 
sexton.  A  monthly  collection  defrays 
incidental  expenses.  Rev.  S.  Hall 
Young,  early  in  December,  1881, 

through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
chiefs,  established  a  system  of  compul¬ 
sory  education,  which  has  brought  all 
the  Indian  children  into  the  Mission 
'  school.  The  week  of  prayer  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  much  religious  interest. 

I  Fifteen  Indian  men  and  women  of  in-  , 
fluence  made  a  public  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  others  are 
among  the  inquirers. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  deeply  in- 
terested  in  Alaska  Missions,  and 
doubtless  have  wondered  at  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  general  government  to 
extend  the  protection  of  law  over 
that  distant  section. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  Congress  by  the  Hon.  M.  C. 
George,  of  Oregon,  providing  for  the  ( 
organization  of  a  civil  government  | 
for  South  Eastern  Alaska. 

As  this  bill  extends  the  protection 
of  government  over  the  Missionaries 
and  their  work,  it  is  of  interest  to  all 
the  friends  of  those  missions  to  have 
it  passed. 


MAY  YORK,  APRIL,  1882. 
THE  FIRE  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA. 

BX  MISS  LINNIE  AUSTIN. 


Monday  evening,  as  usual,  father 
isitecl  tlie  boys’  apartments  before  ve¬ 
iling,  and  found  everything  secure  ; 
bout  three  o’clock  we  were  awakened 
iy  the  howling  of  the  dog.  My 
Mother  went  to  see  wliat  was  the 
natter,  and  mamma  stood  m  the 
rpper  hall ;  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  odor  of  smoke.  Three  hours  later 
ill  were  aroused  by  the  school  bell 
md  the  horrible  cry  ot  “Fire/  It 
svas  still  dark.  We  sprang  up  and 
dressed.  Neighbors,  who  had  come 
•it  the  first  alarm,  telling  us  to  hurry, 
or  we  would  be  lost.  Father  sprang 
down  stairs  to  see  if  our  boys  were 


safe,  and  found  the  little  fellows  in 
the  yard  crying  for  fear  we  would  be 
burned  ;  and  the  older  ones  rushing 
through  the  thick  blinding  smoke  to 
save  us.  One  said,  “  Come  on,  boys, 
we  don’t  care  for  ourselves,  let  s  save 
Mr.  Austin’s  goods.”  The  fire  evi¬ 
dently  was  caused  by  a  defective  flue. 

The  flames  burst  out  in  the  school¬ 
room  first,  which  was  directly  over 
the  dormitory.  Nothing  was  saved 
in  that  room,  and  very  little  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  boys,  as  the  fire  commenced  \ 
on  their  side  of  the  house.  They 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain 
the  organ,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  as 
the  smoke  was  so  dense  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  see.  They,  however,  got 
all  the  beds  out  and  rescued  the 
large  cooking  stove.  The  heat  at 
that  time  was  so  intense  that  it  could  j 
only  be  dragged  into  the  yard  by 
means  of  ropes.  The  boys  acted 
nobly,  especially  Sam  and  Ned.  The 
former  said  he  would  not  leave  the 
building,  if  lie  lost  his  life,  till  our 
goods  were  saved.  Just  before  going 
he  saw  papa’s  watch  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  ran  to  get  it,  burning  one 
of  his  eyes  quite  badly.  We  are 
fitting  a  stable  up  for  the  boys  to  oc¬ 
cupy  till  some  arrangements  can  be  ' 
made  for  a  house.  The  boys  begged  j 
so  hard  to  remain  in  town  ;  they 
seem  to  dislike  the  ranche  more  and  j 
more,  and  I  do  believe  not  one  of 
them  would  go  near  it,  if  it  were  not  | 
that  their  parents  lived  there.  The 
same  evening  of  the  day  of  the  fire, 
and  the  next  day,  were  intensely  cold, 
plainly  showing  us  that  the  winter 
was  not  over  as  yet  by  any  means. 

Our  boys  are  ahnost  destitute,  and 
I  hope  our  friends  East  will  send 
us  warm  clothing  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  do  not  ask  for  new.  Flan¬ 
nel  drawers,  shirts,  pants,  coats,  | 
stockings,  shoes,  etc.,  are  greatly  1 
needed. 

Six  boys  under  10  years  of  age  ;  ■ 
five  under  14  years  ;  seven  under  16  : 
years  ;  three  under  18  years,  and  six  j, 
wear  men’s  clothes. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  are  under  | 
fifteen,  but  they  are  so  stout,  and  1 
grow  so  tall,  that  they  wear  clothes  of  ; 
boys  much  older.  Sheets,  blankets,  ■ 
pillow-cases  are  also  wanted,  and  ■ 
money  for  school  furniture,  tools, 
organ,  food,  etc.  I  write  all  this,  not 
expecting  one  individual,  church,  or  ( 
society  to  send  all  the  things  men-  >, 
tioned,  but  if  each  will  help,  be  it 
ever  so  little, why  we  will  soon  have  our 
Home  again.  I  feel  confident,  if  our 
friends  could  only  see  our  boys  and  hear 
them  talk  in  their  quaint  broken  Eng-  . 
lisli,  and  see  their  wonderful  improve-  | 


ment,  and  the  assistance  they  render 
us  in  civilizing  their  parents  and 
friends,  that  money  would  not  long 
be  wanted  to  build  us  a  comfortable 
Home. 

- o - 
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THE  FIRE  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA. 


-MISSION  BUILDING  IN  ASHES — PROGRESS  OP 
THE  NATIVES  IN  CIVILIZATION. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  G.  BRADY. 


The  loss  of  the  Hospital  Building  by 
fire  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.  will 
be  unwelcome  news  to  the  many  friends 
of  this  mission.  We  are  thankful  that 
no  lives  were  lost,  and  that  so  much 
property  was  saved.  However,  the  or¬ 
gan  and  all  the  school  furniture,  and 
i  what  goods  were  in  the  store-room  were 
lost,  among  the  rest  the  chest  of  carpen¬ 
ter  tools.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the 
i  school-room,  and  was  through  the  roof 
before  it  was  discovered.  Mr.  Austin 
thinks  it  was  some  defect  about  the 
chimney.  He  had  prayers  in  that  room 
with  the  boys  before  they  went  to  bed. 

The  loss  of  this  building  may  change 
your  ideas  and  plans  for  work  here.  It 
appears  to  me  you  should  make  arrange¬ 
ments  at  once  to  rebuild  upon  an  en¬ 
larged  scale.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  mission  to  locate  the  land  back 
of  the  Russian  graveyard,  as  far  back  as 
!  they  pleased.  Nearly  all  of  this  land  can 
be  made  to  produce  abundantly.  It  is 
j  now  one  thick  mass  of  salmon-berry 
bushes.  Indian  dead-houses  stand  back 
of  the  ranch,  but  I  believe  that  they 
could  be  easily  persuaded  to  remove 
them  to  a  more  suitable  place. 

The  gift  of  this  property  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  far  preferable  to  the  Hospi¬ 
tal.  I  hope  that  matters  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  but  that  you  can  make  the 
change. 


We  have  sold  five  cooking  stoves  with 
complete  furniture  to  these  Indians 
within  the  past  sixteen  months.  AVe  have 
sold  also  several  heating  stoves,  and 
many  windows  to  them.  They  buy  jack 
planes,  chisels  and  other  tools.  Tom, 
the  policeman,  last  week  bought  a  grind¬ 
stone  and  fixtures  and  $8.50  worth  of 


3in.  line.  He  was  preparing  to  get  in  a 
raft  of  saw  logs;  he  wants  to  build  a 
frame  house.  Another  Indian  who  work¬ 
ed  upon  the  Jamestown  and  AVachusett 
and  who  saved  his  money,  has  been  in¬ 
quiring  of  me  how  much  lumber  it 
would  require  to  build  a  house  18x30. 
He  looked  at  our  windows  and  doors. 
Several  others  contemplate  building 
small  houses.  Dick,  the  young  chief, 
told  me  a  few  days  since  that  when  he 
got  up  he  went  over  to  his  brothers 
house  to  wash,  for  there  it  was  warm. 
To  be  in  his  own  house  is  very  little 
better  than  to  be  out  of  doors. 

We  have  sold  more  shoes  and  pants 
this  past  year  and  fewer  blankets  than 
the  previous  year.  There  is  a  stronger 
desire  for  better  things.  They  want  to 


live  more  comfortably.  Tiie  young^ 
families  are  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
communal  houses  into  small  ones  of 
tneir  own. 

The  frog  carver  is  in  his  own  little 
house  with  his  wife  and  child.  They 
have  taken  pains  even  to  add  adorn¬ 
ments  to  this  cozy  place.  Last  week 
they  bought  a  large  side  lamp  with  re¬ 
flector.  He  wanted  a  better  light  to 
work  by  at  night.  He  will  soon  have 

- 1  “  l  1.  ‘  I 

,  Prof.  A.  E.  Austin  lias  posted  upon 
\  the  Custom  House  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
an  acknowledgment  of  thanks  to 
“  Hon.  Wm.  Gouverneur  Morris,  col¬ 
lector  of  the  port,  and  the  citizens  of 
Sitka,  who  labored  so  heroically,  ex¬ 
posing  their  lives,  to  rescue  our  fur¬ 
niture  from  the  fire  at  the  ‘  Industrial 
Home  ’  on  the  morning  of  January 
24th,  1882.” 


LETTERS  FROM  ARCHIE  AND  NED. 


ABOUT  THE  FIRE  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA. 


Dear  Mrs.  H. : 

Our  house  is  burnt  down;  all  the 

boys  was  sleeping.  We  didn’t  know 
anything  about  it.  I  think  we  will 
have  a  nice  house  soon,  and  when  we 
are  living  in  it  I  will  write  to  you  and 
let  you  know.  I  feel  very  sorry  be¬ 
cause  our  house  was  burnt  down;  it 
was  a  very  nice  house,  but  now  we 

haven’t  got  such  a  nice  house.  If  you 
j  like  this  letter  I’ll  write  to  you  again 
next  boat.  My  teacher  is  very  good 
to  me.  Archie.” 


A  Letter  from  an  Indian  Boy  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Sitka,  Feb.  9th,  1882. 

Dear  Friend: 

our  House  is  Burnt  down  we  cant 
find  a  good  House  now  teacher  Said 
to  us  that  he  would  find  a  good  nex 


Summer  we  didnt  know  anything 
about  it  one  Boy  call  out  fire  Boys 
our  House  is  burning  all  the  Boys 
run  out  we  thought  our  teacher  was 
burning  I  run  up  to  the  teacher  & 
our  teacher  is  good  we  cant  find  bter 
teacher  and  him.  well  you  please  our 
Hag  is  burnt 

all  the  Boys  was  Sorry  for  you  flag 
the  big  Stove  is  Safe  jack  william  got 
it  out 

our  School  was  on  fire  first  fore  thise 
reason  we  didn’t  git  our  flag 
Sand  me  answe  nex  Stemmer 
I  send  my  best  respect  to  all  boys 
and  to  you  also 

yours  truly  ned 


HYDAH  MISSION. 


BY  JAMES  E.  CHAPMAN. 


V 


JACKSON,  ALASKA. 

Dear  Brethren  :  My  services  were 
rendered  in  presence  of  Dr.  Slieldon 
Jackson  in  Chilcat,  and  other  places, 
at  carpentering,  and  in  a  general  way, 
from  July  15th,  1881,  up  to  August 
25th,  when  he  left  me  in  charge  of 
this  (Hydah)  Mission,  and  being  here 
up  to  the  present  date,  will  tell  you 
how  we  found  the  Indians,  and  some-  , 


thing  of  their  present  condition.  They 
appeared  glad  that  after  so  long  a  time 
you  had  sent  them  a  teacher,  and  very 
anxious  for  a  minister  and  Christian 
workers.  Chief  Skulekah  was  willing 
to  give  us  the  use  of  his  house  for 
schoolroom  until  we  build.  I  accept¬ 
ed  the  noble  red  man’s  hospitality, 
and  began  work  at  once.  I  asked 
some  of  the  smart  looking  Indian  men 
to  go  to  Klawack  for  a  canoe  load  of 
things  that  were  left  there  for  the 
Mission.  They  hesitated  in  regard  to 
pay,  but  I  told  them  that  the  Lord 
would  pay  them  in  a  way 
that  we  could  not  just  now 
understand.  Then  they " 
agreed  to  go  and  say  no 
more  about  pay,  provided 
I  would  go  with  them.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  we 
fell  in  pursuit  of  a  sea  otter 
which  one  of  our  men  shot. 
The  skin  sold  for  $100  and 
furnished  a  good  example 
of  showing  them  God’s 
ways  in  blessing  us.  We 
arrived  at  Klawack  the  27th, 
and  Sunday,  the  28th,  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting,  several 
tribes  being  represented, 
also  several  white  men  were 
present  who  were  engaged 
at  the  cannery.  Mathew, 
a  Fort  Wrangle  Indian,  and 
a  member  of  Rev.  S.  H. 
Young’s  church,  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  offered  a  prayer 
and  made  a  speech  in  Chi¬ 
nook  that  was  a  great  credit 
to  him,  and  to  his  friends 
who  taught  him.  We  re¬ 
turned  on  the  30th,  and  the 
31st  went  into  the  woods  to 
make  planks  to  fix  up  for 
winter,  and  with  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  we  made  and 
gathered  up  around  the 
ranch  we  extended  the  floor 
over  the  fire-place,  and 


built  a  room  7x18  for  myself. 

This  material  I  promised 
to  return  when  we  get  a  \j 
mill.  Just  at  this  date  the 
U.  S.  Surveying  steamship 
Hasler  arrived,  which  was 
a  welcome  sight.  Captain 
Nichols  and  his  party  remained  with 
us  one  week,  ancl  after  making  such 
surveys  ancl  soundings  as  weie 
necessary,  informed  us  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  any  vessel 
coming  into  our  bay,  finding  good 
shelter,  anchorage,  etc.  We  also 
found  a  good  beach,  with  four  small 
streams  of  water,  which  with  a  little 
ditching  might  be  brought  together 
so  as  to  make  a  good  mill  site.  The 
timber  here  is  better  than  the  av¬ 
erage  in  Alaska  (hemlock,  spruce,  red 
and  yellow  cedar).  Capt.  Nichols  also 


« 

informs  us  that  the  following  vessels 
have  been  through  this  passage,  viz: 
Gussey  Telfare,  Tabashier  Constan-  , 
tine  and  California.  I  visited  the 
Hasler  with  a  canoe  load  of  Indians. 
The  officers  showed  them  great  atten¬ 
tion.  They  played  for  them  on  the 
piano  and  violin,  and  showed  them  a 
great  many  new  and  curious  things. 
Sep.  12th  I  began  school,  with  35 
scholars,  and  soon  numbered  80.  The 
first  of  December  the  villages  of  Suk- 
quan,Koinglas  and  Klinquan  j oined  as,  , 
so  that  we  have  numbered  over  400 
part  of  the  time.  I  have 
taught  them  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  so  that  several  of 
them  can  repeat  it,  and  will 
soon  have  them  reading 
quite  well.  The  Bible, 
charts,  and  flag,  that  Dr. 

Jackson  gave  us,  have  been 
very  useful.  The  eagle 
over  our  door  has  held  the 
flag  in  its  mouth  very  faith¬ 
fully,  every  Sunday. 

During  the  holidays  we 
had  our  house  trimmed 
with  evergreen,  ferns  and 
mosses,  which,  together 
with  Christian  and  Harpers’ 


A 


Weeklies,  gave  us  a  very 
joyful  appearance.  I  told 
them  I  had  nothing  but  a 
warm  heart  and  a  little 
Bible  talk  to  give  them  on 
Christmas,  and  they  were 
satisfied.  May  the  frag¬ 
ment  that  is  left  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  many  more. 
We  generally  hold  services 
three  times  a  day  on  Sun¬ 
day,  but  the  shortest  days 
we  come  together  in  the 
morning  and  remain  while 
daylight  lasts.  During  one 


of  our  meetings  one  of  the 
most  interested,  ones  came 
forward  and  told  me  that 
Jesus  was  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  to  satisfy  him  I 
went  with  him  to  the  door 
when  he  said  that  I  did  not 
go  soon  enough,  that  now 
He  had  gone.  Here  is 
where  we  find  work  for  the 
minister,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  learn  that  Rev.  J. 

,is,app'?j,I;*fd  fOT  this  place, 

S^af,he  lk<!  WOTk  am°US 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
my  labors  are  not  lost,  and  to  make 
one  simple  plea  for  the  Hydah  In- 

JOUr  far-reaching  arms 
of  Christian  sympathy  stay  around  us. 
VVe  do  not  ask  for  any  of  the  good 
things  m  this  world,  but  that  at  the 
last  great  judgment  day  we  may  be 
known  and  accepted  through  Him 
who  gave  His  life  for  us.  Mr.  Purdv 
a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  N.  W.  T.’ 

Co.  is  coming  to  start  a  store.  Mv 
Hydah  friends  have  tried  to  see  who 
could  do  the  best  since  I  have  been 
with  them,  and  the  least  that  I  can 
do  is  to  say  so. 


Chilcat  Mission. 


In  December  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard 
made  a  mission  tour  of  the  Indian 
j  villages,  during  which  he  made  about 
thirty  miles  on  snow  shoes  and  the 
same  distance  on  skates.  The  school 
is  largely  attended.  The  church 
erected  last  summer  is  already  too 
small,  and  will  need  to  be  enlarged 
|  this  coming  season.  A  large  hand- 
j  bell  is  greatly  needed  for  calling  the 
i  people  together  when  the  missionary 
visits  the  various  villages. 

- o - 

Fort  Wrangell. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Rev. 

*  S.  Hall  Young  and  his  church  held 
|  services  commemorative  of  the  death 
j  of  Towaatt  and  Moses,  who  were 
killed  in  January,  1880,  while  defend¬ 
ing  their  people  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  liquor  by  a  neighboring  tribe. 


The  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland 
reached  his  distant  field  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  Alaska,  the  11th  of  March, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  his  work. 


MARRIED. 


Hoonyah,  Alaska. 

7,1Tll.eocs1ch001  opened  on  Novembe 
,  ’  -ibbi,  and  has  an  attendance  c 
from  60  to  70  pupils. 

During  the  first  five  weeks  of  th 
school,  the  pupils  committed  th. 
Eord  s  Prayer,  two  hymns,  two  Com 
mandments,  the  names  of  150  objects 
to  count  100,  and  the  names  and  ust 
of  some  tools. 

The  school  greatly  needs  books, 
charts,  slates,  garden  vegetable  seeds, 
sewmg  machine,  needles,  thread’ 
cloth,  etc.,  for  a  sewing  school. 

One  day  Mr.  Styles,  the  teacher, 
saw  a  blind  Indian  medicine  man 
place  a  live  coal  in  his  mouth,  and 
dance  around  the  fire,  with  the  blood 
gushing  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

Another  medicine  man  proposes  to 
give  up  his  incantations,  and  has 
asked  the  missionary  to  take  his  two 
sons  and  teach  them  the  right  way 

saying  that  he  himself  is  too  old  to 
learn. 

The  first  of  March  the  snow  at 
Hoonyah  was  fifteen  feet  deep  around 
the  mission  house  and  a  drift  extended 
completely  over  the  roof  of  the  trad¬ 
ers  store. 


-o- 


Marcli  13,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  by 
Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  assisted  by  Rev. 
\Y.  H.  R.  Corlies,  Rev.  John  W.  Mc¬ 
Farland  to  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar, 
all  of  Fort  Wrangell  Mission. 

yj- - - 

Sitka,  Alaska. 

During  February,  one  of  the  best 
Indians  at  Sitka,  and  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  at  church,  was  accused  of 
being  a  witch  by  one  of  the  Indian 

doctors,  because  a  patient  dying  with 
consumption  did  not  get  well. 

Five  Indians  broke  into  the  house 
of  the  accused  man,  threw  him  on 
the  floor,  tied  his  hands  behind  him 
so  tight  that  the  cord  cut  through 
the  flesh,  drew  his  head  towards  his 
heels,  crowded  his  body  into  a  small  j 
hole,  and  left  him,  without  food  or 
water,  to  die.  Four  squaws  guarded 
his  wife  that  she  should  not  report  it. 

Information  reached  Collector  Mor¬ 
ris,  who  liberated  him. 

Shortly  after  the  man-of-war  Wau- 
chusetts  arrived,  and  the  medicine 
man  and  his  accomplices  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  punished. 

- o - 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1882. 


- o - 

AN  ORIENTAL  GREETING. 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  TURKEY,  REACHES  OUT  A 
HELPING  HAND  TO  SITKA,  ALASKA. 


Boston,  May  8,  1882. 

Mrs  M.  E.  Boyd,  Treasurer  W.  Ex.  Com. 

Dear  Madame:  At  the  request  of  Rev. 
Elias  Riggs,  D.D.,  Constantinople,  I  en¬ 
close  herewith  my  check  for  $7.50  to 
your  order,  the  amount  being  special 
for  Sitka  Mission  building,  from  friends 
in  Constantinople.  Please  acknowledge 
to  Dr.  Riggs,  and  oblige 

L.  S.  Ward,  Treas.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

- o - 

A  BELL  FOR  SITKA. 


The  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  presented  the  Sitka 
Mission  with  a  bell,  as  a  memorial  to 
Elder  Samuel  Hendrickson,  who  died 
April  4th,  1882. 


ALASKA. 


WITCHCRAFT  AT  FORT  WRANGELL— STARVING 
A  GIRL  FIVE  YEARS  OLD, 


BY  REV.  S.  HALL  YOUNG. 


On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  December 
Shakes  called,  and  said  he  had  just 
learned  that  a  little  girl  was  being  con¬ 
fined  and  starved  in  the  house  of  some 
Kakes  for  witchcraft.  I  at  once  left 
with  him,  found  the  house,  and  entered. 
A  woman  was  lying  on  the  bed,  groaning 
as  if  in  pain,  and  a  man  sat  by  the  fire. 
We  asked  where  the  little  girl  was.  At 
first  they  pretended  ignorance,  but  pres¬ 
ently  Shakes  discovered  the  child  under 
a  low  bed,  barricaded  in  with  buckets, 
boxes,  etc.  With  some  difficulty  he  ex¬ 
tricated  her,  and  disclosed  a  little  frail 
half-breed — a  mere  baby — not  five  years 
old,  with  no  garment  on  but  a  ragged 
thin  dress.  I  asked  them,  sternly,  their 
reason  for  treating  her  so.  They  said 
they  had  not  been  starving  her.  Shakes 
then  asked  the  child  how  long  since  she 
had  had  anything  to  eat.  She  said  “  four 
days.”  I  asked  her  what  else  they  had 
done.  She  cried,  and  said  they  had  been 
beating  her  and  telling  her  to  throw 
away  the  bad  medicine  she  was  poisoning 
the  woman  with,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  they  meant.  Without  further 
words  I  lifted  the  child,  who  was  too 
weak  to  walk,  in  my  arms  and  carried 
her  out.  She  clung  around  my  neck  as 
if  I  was  her  only  hope.  I  took  her  to 
the  nearest  white  man’s  house  and  got 
her  some  biscuit,  which  she  devoured 
ravenously.  I  gave  her  some  water, 
as  she  had  been  given  only  salt-water. 
The  poor  baby  was  a  most  pitiful  object. 
Shakes  and  I  took  turns  in  carring  the 


baby  to  Shakes’  house,  where  I  left  her, 
with  instructions  to  bring  her  to  the 
Home  in  the  morning. 

Shakes  kept  feeding  the  child  at  inter¬ 
vals  that  night,  and  by  morning  she  felt 
quite  well.  In  the  morning  Shakes 
brought  his  charge  to  the  Home,  where 
Miss.  Dunbar  soon  transformed  her,  by 
means  of  water  and  clean  clothes,  into  a 
very  pretty,  bright-looking  little  girl. 
She  had  a  large  purple  spot  on  her 
cheeks,  caused  by  a  blow  from  the 
back  of  a  knife,  and  other  marks  on  her 
body  where  she  had  been  beaten. 

I  found  she  was  an  orphan,  and  that 
she  had  been  severely  beaten  and  abused 
almost  daily  by  these  people.  They 
confessed  to  starving  the  child  two 
nights  and  a  day  and  to  beating  her. 
They  tried  to  excuse  it,  by  saying  she 
was  a  witch.  She  is  very  sweet,  bright 
and  affectionate.  She  won  Mrs.  Me-  1 
Farland’s  heart  at  once  by  her  loving,  ! 
winsome  ways.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
would  have  been  starved  and  beaten  to  ■ 
death  had  she  not  been  rescued. 

FONTAINE  HARBOR. 

Capt.  Sprague,  of  Fontaine  Harbor, 
offers  to  build  a  comfortable  school¬ 
room,  with  dwelling  rooms  attached,  as 
a  free  gift  to  the  Mission  in  case  one  is 
established  there.  The  Hanegas  move 
to  that  place  in  great  numbers  in  the 
spring,  and  declare  their  intention  of 
permanently  settling  there  and  build¬ 
ing  American  houses  in  case  there 
is  a  school.  The  Rous,  who  number 

about  one  hundred,  are  near  by,  and 
trade  and  work  there.  The  Kakes  also 
wish  to  go  there.  The  mill — a  very  large 
one — will  be  sawing  by  March.  There 
will  also  be  a  fishery  there  and  a  good 
store.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  coast. 


NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1882. 


Louie  and  Tillie  Paul,  native  mission- 
aides,  started  from  Fort  Wrangell,  on 
8th  of  May,  for  the  new'  station  at  WIL 
]  lard,  among  the  Chilcats  of  Alaska. 

A  Little  Boy  taking  Stock  in  the  Sitka 
Mission  Buildings. 


He  had  been  saving  liis’  money  for  a 
long  Avhile,  until  he  had  accumulated 
$5.  This  he  was  about  to  deposit  in  a 
savings  bank,  when  hearing  an  address 
on  the  need  of  a  building  at  Sitka  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  burned  down,  he  asked  | 
his  mother  to  allow  him  to  give  all  _  his 
money  to  help  build  the  school  building. 

His  interest  was  so  great  that  lie  had 
his  mother  bring  him  to  the  Mission 
House  that  he  might  in  person  pay  his 
money  to  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com-  | 
mittee. 


SITKA,  ALASKA. 

AN  URGENT  CALL  FOR  FUNDS  TO  REPLACE  ‘ 
THE  BURNED  MISSION  BUILDINGS.  —  A 
RUSSIAN  PRIEST  GIVING  THE  DEAD  A 
PASSPORT  TO  HEAVEN. 


BY  MRS.  A.  E.  AUSTIN. 


We  do  so  mourn  tlie  loss  of  our  build¬ 
ing,  yet  friends  here  try  to  comfort  us 

by  saying  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  j 
healthful  building,  so  long  occupied  as 
a  hospital,  and  that  they  feel  very  sure 
we  shall  be  provided  with  a  better  one 
more  adapted  to  our  use. 

Every  day  I  feel  more  and  more  the 
necessity  of  having  our  new  Home  built 
near  the  Ranche,  and  away  from  the 
Russian  dwelling  houses. 

I  shall  so  rejoice  to  have  a  comfortable, 
inviting  Church  for  our  people. 

W ould  that  I  could  bring  our  situation  ! 
before  the  public,  and  the  light  in  which 
it  stands,  that  they  would  give  us  of 
their  abundance,  that  we  may  have  a 
comfortable  and  inviting  place  for  those 
whom  we  are  laboring  to  save.  But  this 
is  truly  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  and  He  will 
take  care  of  it  and  its  laborers. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  wicked¬ 
ness  that  abounds  among  the  Russian  i 

population,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one 
not  an  eye-witness  of  this  terrible  wick¬ 
edness  to  realize  the  great  importance  of 
the  work  and  the  necessity  of  immediate 
£tid; 

Our  school  is  largely  attended  ;  over 
One  hundred  children  were  present  to¬ 
day,  and  they  are  making  good  progress 
in  their  studies. 

I  do  so  want  to  be  able  to  take  the 
many  boys  who  are  anxious  to  come  into 
the  Home.  We  were  greatly  interested 
in  one  little  girl  who  lately  died.  We 
believed  she  lived  as  nearly  right  as  she 
knew  how.  She  asked  that  she  might 
have  L.  to  sit  up  with  her  the  last  night 
i  of  her  life.  She  did  what  she  could  to 
help  her  people  ;  I  wish  others  of  her 
nation  would  follow  her  example.  We 
are  often  called  upon  to  help  bury  their 

dead.  The  priest  does  very  little  for  his 
charge,  either  spiritually  or  temporally. 
The  funeral  services  seem  such  a  mock¬ 
ery  to  me.  One  of  the  distressing  scenes 
I  witnessed  was  a  passport  to  Heaven, 
which  the  priest  brought  out  and  read 
aloud  to  the  audience.  After  the  reading 
it  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased 
to  be  handed  on  her  arrival  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  heavenly  gate,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  priest  to  God. 

If  makes  me  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  having  our  poor  Indian  people  in  any 
way  brought  in  contact  with  such  influ¬ 
ence.  But  they  are  discerning  and  study 
the  character  of  a  man,  and  well  know  the 
life  he  leads  and  seem  disgusted  with  it. 

The  priest  will  put  on  his  church  robe 
and  go  to  the  gambling  table,  and  from 
there  to  the  death-bed  to  administer  to 
the  dying. 


<<r  help  Alaska; 

“  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
mf1;  contribution  for  ‘Garfield  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel,  from  Princeton,  Ill.,  Pres¬ 
byterian  Clntrch,  you  sent  us  a  leaflet- 
among  other  things  that  were  mentioned, 
Was  the  bravery  of  the  poor  little  Chil- 
kittens  of  Alaska.  The  ladies’  hearts 
responded  immediately  to  that  appeal 
We  are  sending  off  from  time  to  time 
noiseless  slates,  pens,  pencils,  spools  of 

thread,  red  handkerchiefs,  little  bright 
bags.  A  quilt  will  soon  be  sent,  and  the 
good  work  begun  will  go  on.  Our 
money  is  pledged  to  the  support  of  our 
teacher  in  Utah,  but  this  mission  work 
in  Alaska  is  something  that  we  cannot 
let  go.”— Mrs.  M.  W. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1882. 


Thhnt  J3'  Y°ung  19  translating  into 

:2e  -  a“d  Preparing  for  publication 

I  otvPq1  b°°k’  contaimug  a  few  hymns, 
Lord  s  prayer  creed,  etc.  In  this  lie 

Uas  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mrs.  Tillie 
Horned  Illdian  girl>  in  “The  McFarland 
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The  Episcopal  denomination  has  sent 
Bishop  Paddock  to  Alaska,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  Missionary  Board. 

I -  -  ■  ■  -  -  - -r\ 

Shateritch,  the  head  chief  of  the  Ghil- 
I  cats,  writes  to  his  son  in  the  Indian 
Training  School  at  Forest  Grove,  Or. : 
“Learn  all  you  can.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  leam  only  one-half.  Learn  all  when 
you  are  in  school.  Don’t  play,  but 
study.” 

- o - 

A  few  weeks  ago  Rudolph  and  Archie, 
of  the  Indian  school  at  Sitka,  while  out 
hunting  birds,  wounded  a  deer,  which 
immediately  sprang  into  the  water. 

Rudolph  jumped  in  after  him,  and 
climbing  upon  the  back  of  the  deer, 

I  cut  its  throat  with  his  knife.  The  boys 
!  brought  the  deer  back  to  the  school  in 
[  triumph. 

|  Dwarf  Peas  in  Alaska. — A  year  ago 
Mr.  Bruggerhof,  a  seedsman,  presented 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  with 
some  vegetable  seeds  for  the  Alaska  mis¬ 
sions.  These  produced  abundantly,  and 
added  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
'  missionaries.  The  dwarf  peas,  under 

the  influence  of  the  Sitka  climate,  had 
reached  nine  feet  high,  and  were  still 
climbing  when  frost  cut  them  down. 


- 0- - 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  ALASKA. 


A  HORRIBLE  STORY  OF  SUPERSTITION  FROM 
FORT  WRANGELL — OLD  WOMEN  AND  CHIL¬ 
DREN  BURNED  AND  CUT  IN  PIECES. 


From  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 


the  huts  of  the  wild  Indians  make  this  a 
station  unlike  any  other,  lhe  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and 
the  station  named  after  the  efficient  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee 
of  Home  Missions.  It  is  occupied  by  Rev. 
Eugene  S.  Willard  and  wife.  See  Mr.  ll- 
lard’s  letter  in  another  column. 

THE  SITKA  MISSION. 


Those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Board  of  Missions  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  rooms  yesterday  afternoon,  were 
grieved  and  astonished  when  they  listened 
to  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Maggie 
J.  Dunbar,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  present  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alas-  j 
ka.  Through  the  letter  its  author  described 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  several  families, 
old  men  and  young  children  recently  tor-  | 
tured  to  death  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
witchcraft.  The  victims,  including  persons 
of  various  ages,  from  four  to  seventy  years, 
were  tried  by  the  heathen  tribunals  of  the 
place  and  sentenced  to  death.  At  Klawock, 
a  portion  of  Alaska  where  the  ancient 
population  of  the  place  predominates 
and  enforces  their  unwritten  law,  which 

_ _  v  yv  ^4  uu 

eq;  no  lounjjBAV  sum  oqM  tfiBHOissiui  aqx 
•qpq  c;  ajqc  Aqao.xuos  pun  peep  jsouqy  ‘;.ioj 
eq;  ;b  p0Ai1.1i!  £aq;  jt;un  ajqissod  sb  Xqasop 
sb  ;sboo  aq;  SuiffSnq  bfou.tuof  iiaq;  pans 
-md  jfaq;  qiuq  jib.ij  siq;  uj  'aouBO  b  o; 
>|Oo;  puB  uBaoo  aq;  paqoBai  -faqq,  mbaa-jo 
-ubiu  sa;t’.;s  pa;iufj  b  jo  aouasaid  aq;  ui  ajBS 
aq  pjnoM  Xaq;  Mauq  £aq;  aaaqw  ‘qaSuB.iAV 
;iojj  ‘ajqissod  ji  ‘qoBai  puB  ‘ssauq.tBp  jo 
,i0Aoa  .tapun  if.ipiuoo  s,£raaua  aq;  sso.io  o; 
papnpnoo  jfaq;  uaqAV  tiaSuo;  ou  sffuiiajjus 
.iiaq;  puu;s  pjnoa  Xaq;  q;un  ‘jfaffunq  puB 
p\oo  ‘ssauiapijm  siq;  jo  sassaoai  q.iBp  aq; 
qSnoiq;  ;noqB  paiapauw  ajdoad  pa;noasiad 
asaqj,  ’s;sBaq  p[iM  q;m  paptl  isaioj  a;q 
-B.i;auaduii  ‘soouBieoddi!  jp  o;  ‘puB  ‘q.iBp  b 
o;ui  SmSunjd  iq  paduosa  puu  ‘s.io;dBO  ipq; 
moij  Abaab  SuiqBa.iq  ui  papaaoons  Ajiuibj  aq; 
jo  aouBpq  aqq,  -saAraq  q;iM  qpap  o;  raq 
paqoBq  Ahbuij  aa.x;  aq;  ;noqB  suomap  aq; 
‘paqouanb  aq  ;q§uu  ;siiq;  iaq  ;uq;  paqsB 
aqs  lavauaqM  .ia;BAA  ;[bs  aaq  SuiaiS  ia;jy 
•9aib;s  o;  aiaq;  ;ja;  puB  aai;  ;saioj  aBiu; 
b  o;  pat;  sbaa  Ajiuibj  aq;  jo  iaq;ouipuBi§  ( 
9TI1  ’eaaj;  o;  pax;  puB  ;no  naipi;  aiaM 
‘jump  aq;  q;m  anffua;  ui  aq  o;  pasoddns 
adA;  b  jo  ‘siafSBnC  pnjutds  Supq  jo  A;;m3 
punoj  jfjiraBj  b  ‘A;ua;sod  ipq;  o;  uAvop 
puBq  puu  asiAap  o;  ainsia;  punoj  siojao 
-ub  ipq;  suoi;i;s.iadns  aq;  jp  jo  s;sisuoo 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“  Haines,  Alaska.”— It  is  refreshing  these 
hot  days  in  August  to  look  upon  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  that  stand  sentinel  around 
our  mission  station  among  the  glaciers  in 
the  far  “  north  land.”  ,  . 

The  excellent  view  of  the  mission  resi- 
dence  and  chapel  at  the  Chilcat  mission  is 
from  a  penciling  made  by  Mrs.  Willard, 
the  accomplished  wife  of  the  missionary.  ' 

From  the  mission  house  the  view  is  grand 
beyond  description. 

The  unbroken  forests  m  the  rear,  full  ol 
bears  and  wolves,  the  peaceful  bay  in  front, 
with  here  and  there  an  Indian  canoe,  the 
snow-crowned  mountains,  with  great  gla¬ 
ciers  grinding  and  carving  their  sides,  the 
little  log  store  of  the  North-west  Irading 
Company, which  is  faintly  seen  in  the  corner. 


Societies  that  have  been  at  work  rais¬ 
ing  money  to  assist  in  replacing  the 
buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  should  send 
their  funds  at  once  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  as  the 
money  is  now  needed.  The  case  is  an  ur¬ 
gent  one,  and  we  hope  that  many  contri¬ 
butions  will  be  made. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES  NOW  NEEDED  AT 
SITKA,  ALASKA. 


50  Sheets  for  single  beds. 

50  Pillow  Cases  “ 

25  Quilts  “ 

25  Blankets  “ 

25  Bed  Spreads 
50  Handkerchiefs. 

50  Pair  Boys’  Stockings,  from  7  to  18 
years. 

50  Pair  Girls’  Stockings,  from  5  to  15  years. 
20  White  Shirts,  “10  to  18  “ 

50  Hoods. 

100  Pairs  Mittens. 

100  Pairs  Wristlets. 

50  Scarfs. 

Sacks  and  Aprons,  from  5  to  15  years. 

Boys’  Caps. 

Medicines. 

Societies  or  friends  disposed  to  aid  in 
furnishing  the  above  articles  will  please  re¬ 
port  what  they  can  probably  do  to  Mrs.  F. 
E  H  Haines,  23  Centre  Street,  New  York 
City,  P.  O.  Box,  1938,  that  she  may  know 
when  any  special  want  is  supplied,  and  so 
turn  attention  of  those  desiring  work  to 
j  some  other  field. 

- O - 

ALASKA. 


WANTS  OF  HOONYAH  MISSION  AT  BOYD. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  made,  Mr.  Styles, 
the  missionary,  writes: 

“  We  began  our  school  last  November, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  taught  them 
from  the  blackboard.  I  have  a  large 
attendance,  and  the  scholars  are  greatly 
interested,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  Wav 
in  which  they  try,  and  from  regular  at¬ 
tendance.  What  are  needed  the  most 
are  books  and  slates;  of  course,  black¬ 
board  is  the  best  for  beginning;  blit  a 
reat  many  are  far  enough  advanced  for 
ooks — some  spelling  words  of  four  and 
five  letters  already.  I  teach  them  per 
Harrison’s  system,  which  I  find  the  most 
effective. 

‘  ‘  I  hope  we  can  have  books  and  slates 
before  long,  for  if  the  children  lose  the 
interest  they  have  now  taken,  it  would 
be  too  bad.  I  am  very  much  interested 
here,  and  I  want  to  make  something  of 
these  people.  I  give  them  lessons  in 
everything  possible.  They  are  quite  wil¬ 
ling  to  try  when  I  give  them  advice,  and 
when  they  profit  by  it  once,  they  do  not 
hesitate  asking  for  other  ideas. 


“I  should  like  very  much  to  start  a 
sewmg  school,  but  as  yet  have  no  mate¬ 
rial.  I  hope  before  long  to  interest 
some  one  in  our  behalf.  I  have  cut  out 
coats  and  pants  for  some  of  the  boys, 
but  cannot  do  as  well  as  if  I  had  some 
kind  of  pattern. 


,  ,  - ,  ,  °  v» c  get  ue- 

tore  long,  and  that  is  an  organ.  These 
people  love  music,  and  all  have  been  to 
cutka  and  heard  the  organ  there.  They 
ask  me,  every  mail,  when  one  is  coming 
foi  our  school.  They  love  singing.  I 
have  taught  them  six  hymns  already.  I 
hope  we  can  get  an  organ  before  long ; 
as  my  wife  understands  music,  we  could 
get  along  nicely.  And  yet  another.  If 
a  sewing-machine  could  be  donated  by 
some  one,  I  understand  perfectly  the 
"  heeler  &  Wilson,  and  I  could  teach 
them  to  sew.” 


=0= 

INDIANS  PRESSING  TO  LIGHT. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the  Canadian 
W esleyan  Missionary  Society,  writes  from 
the  borders  of  Alaska: 

“There  never  was  a  greater  interest 
taken  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  than 
now;  it  is  very  pleasing  to  see  with  what 
earnestness  many  attend  the  different 
meetings  held  for  this  purpose.  We 
|  have  had  as  many  as  sixty  and  eighty 
old  people  meet  after  the  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  service  to  commit  to  memory  the 
text  in  their  native  tongue.  These  old 
people,  many  of  them  gray-headed  and 
with  staff  in  hand,  seem  to  delight  to 
stay  for  the  text,  and  thus  they  go  off' 
with  one  more  verse  of  God’s  Word  to 
comfort  and  bless  them.  One  old  wo¬ 
man  said:  ‘Missionary,  you  think,  per- 
haps,  that  I  forget  all  the  good  words. 
Ao,  I  have  a  little  box  full  of  pebbles, 
and  I  have  a  text  in  my  heart  for  every 
pebble  I  put  into  it.  ’  At  the  same  hour 
tli  ere  is  a  large  gathering  of  young  or 
middle-aged  people,  with  their  Bibles, 
in  the  church,  memorizing  the  text,  both 
m  English  and  Tsimpshean. 

“Me  have  been  blessed  with  a  wel¬ 
come  work  of  grace  the  past  two  months, 
especially  among  the  old  people;  it  com¬ 
menced  immediately  on  the  very  sudden 
death  of  a  tine  old  man,  who  received 
the  name  of  Enoch  Wood.  In  a  few 
,  weeks  nearly  every  old  man  and  old 


woman  were  in  attendance  on  class  and 
prayer-meetings,  and  it  resulted  in  our 
receiving  sixty  or  seventy  by  baptism. 
Some  of  these  had  been  on  trial  for 
years;  others  had  said,  ‘  The  children  may 
go  and  get  to  know  the  Bible  and  the 
new  way,  but  we  are  too  old.  ’  Now  they 
are  most  earnest,  and  the  Church,  gen¬ 
erally,  has  been  much  blessed.” 

On  the  Naas  River,  too,  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  has  had  free  course.  Bro. 
Greene  reports  39  accessions  to  the 
church  during  the  year,  and  several 
families  leaving  heathenism  have  settled 
at  the  mission.  Eleven  members  have 
been  removed  by  death,  but  they  all 
left  a  blessed  testimony  that  the  Jesus 
they  loved  in  health  was  their  support 
in  death,  and  their  ‘  exceeding  great 
reward.  ’  ” 


ALASKA. 


BY  BEV.  EUGENE  S.  WILLARD. 


HAINES. 


Dear  Brother  :  Again  we  look  back  I 
over  a  three  months’  labor  to  tell  you  of  ! 
our  work,  our  jirogress,  our  trials  and 
our  joys.  Snow-bound,  shut  in  by  the 
sea  and  snowy  peaks,  we  have  remained 
at  home  throughout  the  quarter. 

During  the  month  of  February  snow 
fell  to  a  depth  of  over  eighteen  feet, 
though  there  has  not  been  more  than 
nine  or  ten  feet  on  the  ground  at  any 
one  time.  At  present  the  depth  is  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  feet. 

The  lowest  that  the  thermometer  has 
shown  was  —13  ;  while,  except  for  the 
month  of  March,  we  have  had  but  little 
heavy  wind. 

Our  work  for  this  year  has,  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  been  mostly  of  the  clearing,  ditch¬ 
ing,  draining  sort,  with  the  endeavor  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  gospel  building. 

At  different  times  we  thought  we  saw 
that  building  rising  ;  that  at  least  in 
some  hearts  that  great  foundation  stone, 
which  is  Christ,  had  been  laid,  but  in 
most  cases  trial  has  caused  its  fall,  and 
shown  us  the  necessity  of  further  pull¬ 
ing  down. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Nestorians 
are  the  greatest  liars  in  the  world,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  surpass  the  Cliilcats.  This 
people  live  by  it  and  practice  it  continu¬ 
ally. 

My  endeavor  has  been  to  get  them  to 
leave  their  sins,  to  count  it  honorable  to 

work  and  dishonorable  to  be  idle.  Sev¬ 
eral  are  trying  to  turn  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  into  the  light.  One  man  and  his 
wife  came,  like  Nicodemus,  by  night,  to 
inquire  the  way  of  life.  Several  have 
asked  me  to  give  them  strong  words  that 
they  may  learn  fast.  Many  of  them  have 
stopped  manufacturing  and  drinking 
liootsanoo.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
With  that  in  this  village  so  far.  Those 
who  will  have  it  sneak  off  to  the  upper 
village  for  a  spree. 

Whether  there  were  two  or  three  meet¬ 
ings  a  day,  our  little  school-house  has 
continued  to  be  filled,  with  the  exception 
of  the  29th  of  January,  when  many  of 
the  Indians  were  attending  the  burning 
of  an  old  woman  who  had  died  during' 
the  week  previous. 

Again,  on  the  26tli  of  February,  many 
of  the  people  being  troubled  about  the 
bad  weather,  were  building  fires  on  the 
beach  to  prevent  its  continuing  so  unfa¬ 
vorable. 

On  the  8th  of  March  we  started  the 
Wednesday  evening  prayer-meeting.  It 
is  held  in  our  house,  and  attended  by  over 
100  persons  regularly. 

The  school  has  been  large  throughout 
the  quarter.  I  have  counted  nearly  every 
day  between  50  and  GO  scholars.  They 
can  all  repeat  about  20  questions  in  the 
catechism,  26  verses  of  Scripture  and  the 
23d  Psalm. 
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We  have  had  as  yet  no  easeotjitch- 

village  on  the  10th  ot  Ay  thc 

been  helping  me,  b?  on  Wed- 

people  and  cannot  visit 

Wiltad  We“ften  liavesomeof  the  peo- 

Se  wSir  ™  i  «“*,  Brrle  KvelK 

Zri  prea.fi  toftem  Lot  ban  talked 
though’ many  of  the  people  calculate  to 

I  8teIn1ld«\e  Cxovtf^-* 

I  Zld  be  stationed  in  their  town,  that  the 
children  may  grow  up  «  =a 
!  ihegpref clrer andto  know,  that  bis  chil- 

i  *£  to  erfTguStSte’dthf  four  vil- 

i  lages,  preimlung  at  every  oppor  unr  y^ 

while  at  this,  the  fifth  fetation,  x 

sp^eTote°rf  ChilcX  and  the  Chilcoot 
!  village  have  wintered  here,  making  i 
stations  for  the  winter. 

Tn  looking  over  the  year  I  ca  '  , 

wkrt  appeal  to  me  a  growth  of  earnest 
1  thou-ht  and  desire  m  nearly  a  dozen 
adult  persons  and  several  younger . 

edS“r«nfo^o|cft 

Tlnard  erect  a  church  building  here. 
She  people  to  have  a  perscmd  inter- 
est  in  it,  yet  they  could  not  build 
tirely  themselves. 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 
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“  Enclosed  please  find  forty-two  cents 
for  Sitka,  from  our  little  Nellie.  She 
gathered  up  old  iron,  and  sold  it, 
amounting  to  40  cts.,  and  sewed  a  ball 
of  carpet  rags  for  2  cts.  more.  She 
wants  it  to  go  toward  building  up  that 
house  that  was  burned  at  Sitka.  She 
will  be  sewing  more  carpet  rags,  but  she 
had  just  finished  one  ball,  when  I  sold 
her  iron,  and  she  wanted  it  to  go  forw  ard. 

Well  done,  little  Indiana  girl;  and  we 
hope  the  big  people  too  will  want  their 
money  to  go  forward  soon.  > 

Now  hear  some  more  of  what  Nellie  s 
papa,  who  seems  to  be  a  true  Christian 
soldier,  has  to  say,  or  rather  give  it  to 
your  papa  or  mamma  to  read. 

“The  missionary  spirit  seems  to  be 
growing.  A  society  has  been  organized 
in  my  church,  and  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  they  had  a  very  delightful 
meeting.  Wonderful  things  will  come 
to  pass  within  the  next  twenty  years. 


Railroads  that  are >  c,  &  the  tele-  I 

every  few  miles  aP^\.™ns  at  Alex- 
graphs,  and  Seymour  o  B  sleepy 
amlria,  mean  more  than  mauy^  « 

F°fessi"f  te  the  iont'rank,  ‘not  back 
Let  us  be  in  tl  ,  was  Qn  the 

with  the  Bupply-tiam.  late 

front  mos  ‘“e  some  desire^ t/be  on  the 
war,  and  nave  sc  i  nivrist 

front  in  the  grand  army  “  C.” 


The  National  Bureau  of  Education 
has  recently  published  “  Circular  of 
Information,  No.  2,  1882,”  containing 
illustrated  article  on  Alaska,  whic 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  Write,  “  Hon.  John  Ea¬ 
ton,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton’,  D.  0.”  _ 

Our  acknowledgements  are  due  to 
Captain  L.  A.  Beardsley,  U.  S.  Navy, 
for  Reports  relative  to  affairs  in 
Alaska,  while  he  was  in  command  of 
the  XJ.  S.  S.  Jamestown,  while  m 
Alaska  waters. 

The  Report  is  full  of  information 
as  to  the  Indian  tribes,  the  climate 
and  resources  of  the  country. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1882. _ | 

A  NEW  TEYCUERJ’OR  ALASKA. 

Monmouth,  Ill- ,  ca  ®  Matthews, 

to  take  leave  o ■  Bete  p^tor,  who 

daughter  ot  the  *  £ew  days 

ToliteTo  te  teach  in  the  mission 
school  in  Alaska,  in  care  of  Mrs.  E.  • 

|  are  promise. i  — mS 

by  them. 

the  thlinket  band. 

It  seems  but  right  that  w®t^0^page 
friends  to  pay  hn  f  ylission 

story,  ^  S  are  al- 

Stations  m  Alaska.  ma  y  m  Bend 

Centre  Street,  New  Yoik,  1  •  u. 


XETV  V0KK'  NOVEMBER,  1882. 
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ALAaivA, 


FORT  WR ANGER. 


by  rev.  s.  hall  young. 

The  quarter  has  been  a  busy  one  to  us 
and  our  occupations  many  and  various 
lhe  beginning  of  the  quarter  found  me 

ll  ^d  l+1  misslon’  aicbng  Brother 
Gouid.  iogether  we  followed  the  Hy- 

dahs  to  their  hunting  places,  held  coun¬ 
cils,  pleached  the  Gospel,  perfected 
plans  With  Mr.  Chapman’s  aid  we 
partially  surveyed  the  ground  about 

by°  the  ^nkig  Co\larteam  SunSf^o 


A  JUOI-BKEAKING. 

tttSfte^Tai^he  rtY  ! > e™  ' *£ 

|  not  want  to  write  a  lt' m  lle  (lld 

minute;  besides  wbf1lm*iU  ;‘t  that 

I  wife  at  he  hhd  h  W  ““^r’s 

1  not  say  anything  so  he  could 

I  What  was  in  the  jug's  9  TVr>t  i  •  i 
1  you  may  be  sure  norli.  ^  *  whlsk7> 
osene,  but  when  with  ^fsses’  uor  ker' 

a^®*ssa«s! 

broken  pieces  of  red  pottoT  tte 
'vh?t0was°Tforiew^u^  a“(1 

Sve  ff  }'°u  better  than ’ll’'7  They 
minister  s  wtteivafiXtideSfanl 

h»“d  ““  litl.le  )”««•  Each  girl 

had  taken  home  a  mg.  Each  ino-  w 

had  a  little  slit  in  it,  and  had  saitfvery 

send t! Cl  ‘‘?lea8e  fiI1  me-  I  want  to 
send  Christmas  presents  to  Alaska  ” 

and  now  at  the  little  meeting  held  the 
other  day,  every  jug  had  brought  some¬ 
thing,  some  more  and  some  less,  until  the 
ministers  wife  counted  up  more  than 

Which  children  have  had,  or  will 

it?’  ti8  fSf  time'  th°*>  who  have 

saved  and  "  ,  red,  ;|od  have 

laved  and  earned  and  asked  for  money 

to  drop  mto  the  mouth  of  each  and 

then  had  had  the  pleasure  of  breaking 

them  ?  or  the  little  Alaska  chilS 

living  way  across  this  country,  almost 

stancfwhl  Wlf°  mXt  Christma«  will 
stand  with  untaught  eyes  wondering,  as 

each  gift  comes  to  them,  as  to  what  it 

nay  be  for,  and  then  going  back  to  their 

Indian  homes,  with  happy  thoughts  of 

that  Jesus  who  has  put  it  into  the  hearts 


ferred  with  a  number  of  iianega  men  of 

ThevTll6’  T°ug  them  the  head  chief 
I  hey  all  said  they  would  unite  with  the 

Kougons,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the 

vakes  unite  to  build  a  new  American  town 

there  ^Mr  %  &  f  •SS10VVere  established 
tiieie.  Mi.  Fontaine,  of  the  mill  showed 

me  a  beautiful  location  for  a  village  at  a 

convenient  distance  from  the  2 

mill.  I  am  convinced  that  Chi  can  would 

be  a  promising  point  for  a  new  mlion 

Other  n?ld  ha™  ^kere  what  we  find  ur  no 

other  of  our  mission  stations-the  earnest 
co-operation  of  the  leading  white  C 
lhe  Indians  have  been  mostly  uwav 
this  summer,  and  have  been  com  mg'  2 
going  continually.  They  are  working 
harder  and  making  more  money  and 

Jmmf  'V  bet^  suPb1y  of  food’  than 

Juneau,  “  Se°'  ZZr  “SvW  * 
after  fbem.  Others  have  &  „°r\S 

Up  the  river.  Salmon  and  berries  arp 
abundant,  and  the  prospects  for  pros 
peiity  good.  Anything  which  help?  the 

slo“°  makG  mTey  llell)S  tbc  mis- 
1  *iaJe  succeeded  in  getting  em¬ 
ployment  for  many  of  them,  and  Tn 
openmg  up  new  ways  of  making*^ 

od-from  “ari1ufacture  of  lubricating 
oil  tiom  the  livers  of  dogfish  and 

sharks  bids  fair  to  be  lucrative  I  wfoh 

to  procure  some  lines  and  kettles  etc 

this  winter,  if  possibie,  to  let  out  to  the 

Indians.  _  I  long  for  the  time  when  we 
can  furnish  employment  here  for  all  the 
mem  and  women  of  the  phace. 

of  Mrs  YminMt0°kfmy  family’  aud  two 

Snoe  wi  b  AT  Spr?e^GS’  and  the  ho®e 
canoe  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFar¬ 
land,  and  ten  of  the  home  girls  accom 

bTls2STfo  thie  salmon  stream  claimed 
and  q  pln'of  ^t!1  OU<i  of  my  members, 
font  t  i  i  was  thirty-five  miles  dis- 
font.  We  had  good  success  for  two  oi 

abortto’  P,Uttmg  ’V"  (salted  or  dried) 
about  -joO  salmon.  Then  the  run  of  sal- 

mon  suddenly  ceased,  much  to  our  dis- 

aapPt°“-  iWe  Wil1  go  again  a*  soon 
as  the  steamer  leaves.  Thus  we  will 

ilie  August  steamer  brought  a  laro-e 
party  of  excursionists,  among  them  some 
sympathizing  Christian  friefds 

dur'ng1t1“SrUK  .tSMS 

In  another  month  the  Indians  will  b« 
gathering  in,  the  school  reopened  and 
tlie  work  begun  anew.  ’ 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1882. 
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DAYTON  AVENUE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

MISSIONARY  CONCERT 
By  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Society, 
Sunday  Evening,  June  18,  1882. 

PROGRAMME. 

All  Haul  the  Powek  of  Jesus’  Name. 
Scripture  Reading. 

PRAYER. 

Brief  Reports  from  tlie  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Precepts  and  Promises . .  By  tlie  Classes. 

Singing . The  Battle  Song. 

Atiticle — Alaska. 

Voting  of  Funds. 

Singing . “I  gave  my  Life.” 

AbTICLE — U  TAIL 
Addeess  by  the  Pastob, 

Collection. 

Singing. 

BENEDICTION. 

So  many  friends  interested  in  work  by 
children  write  asking  for  plans  for  mis¬ 
sionary  concerts,  we  give  the  above 
promising  more  on  same  subject  next 
month. 

Alaska. 


SITKA. 


BY  PEOF.  A.  E.  AUSTIN. 

We  had  to  close  our  school  two  weeks 
in  June,  on  account  of  sickness;  black 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheritic 
sore  throat  prevailed  to  such  an  extent, 
that  nearly  all  the  children  in  our  day- 
school  were  sick  at  home,  and  eleven  of 
the  Home  boys  were  down  at  one  time. 
We  were  very  anxious  about  the  Home 
boys,  especially  on  account  of  the  In¬ 
dian  custom  of  requiring  pay  for  their 
friends,  if  by  any  possibility  they  can 
lay  the  blame  of  their  death  on  any  one 
with  whom  they  may  be  staying  at  the 
time.  A  few  years  ago,  an  Indian  here 
stole  whisky  from  a  miner,  and  drank 
himself  to  death  in  his  house  one  night. 
His  friends  demanded  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  him,  and  he  finally  settled 
Avitli  them,  by  paying  three  hundred 
dollars.  They  said  if  he  had  not  had 
the  whisky  it  could  not  have  happened, 
and,  therefore,  he  must  pay  for  his  death, 
or  they  Avould  kill  him,  or  one  of  his 
friends.  Of  course  Ave  have  nothing  to 
fear  as  long  as  Ave  have  a  naval  vessel  in 
these  Avaters,  but  Ave  neArer  know  what 
our  Government  Avill  do  Avith  Alaska; 
Ave  cannot  seem  to  get  any  form  of  .civil 
government,  liOAve\'er  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Fortunately,  we  brought  a 
good  supply  of  medicine  Avith  us  from 
NeAV  York,  and  I  believe  it  saved  many 
lives.  Only  tAvo  of  the  Indian  children 


have  died  thus  far;  several  are  sick  at 
present,  and  I  fear  one  or  two  will  not 
recover.  Forty  of  the  Russian  children 
have  died,  being  fully  a  third  of  them. 
Many  of  them  come  after  me  uoav  when 
their  children  are  sick.  Last  month 
thev  held  a  special  service  m  their 
church,  after  which  they  formed  a  pro¬ 
cession,  and  marched  around  toAvn,  bear¬ 
ing  pictures  of  their  saints,  and  sprinkled 
the  houses  with  holy  Avater  to  stop  the 
plague.  Many  of  them  were  drunk  m 
the  evening.  Two  Russians  liaAre  died 
recently  from  drinking  bay  rum.  ^  I  he 
father  of  one  of  our  Home  boys  died  last 
Aveek  from  heart  disease.  One  woman 
is  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
Rheumatism  is  quite  prevalent.  I  nave 
used  up  nearlv  all  my  medicine. 

We  have  a  nice  garden  planted,  and, 
considering  the  late  cold  spring,  it  looks 
finelv.  It  is  the  largest,  and  people  here 
say,  the  finest  in  town.  Have  over  three 
hundred  cabbages  set  out,  large  beds  of 
lettuce,  onions,  beets,  turnips,  radishes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  a  large  patch  of 
potatoes  and  rutabagas.  IIaAre  had  to 
fight  weeds  and  ci'oavs  all  summer.  I 
distributed  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  sent 


by  kind  friends,  to  the  Iudians  last 
spring,  and  they  lia\'e  done  more  gar¬ 
dening  this  summer  than  ever  before; 
ev.  n  Anahoots  (head  chief)  has  planted 
and  fenced  quite  a  large  garden  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  ranche.  You  will  find 
gardens  scattered  on  the  islands  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  Sitka,  near 
some  creek,  where  they  can  put  up  their 
salmon  for  Avinter  use.  Mr.  Styles  has 
been  off  Avith  the  boys  for  the  past  month, 
getting  our  winter  wood.  It  Avas  half 
past  ten  o’clock  to-night  when  he  came 
home.  Friday  night  the  boys  left  Cat- 
alaska  Bay,  ten  miles  from  here,  at  half 
past  seven  P.  M. ,  with  a  raft  of  logs,  and 
reached  Sitka  the  next  morning  at  ten 
o’clock.  Mr.  Styles  left  them  the  day 
before  Avitli  a  boat  load  of  Avood,  intend¬ 
ing  to  return  the  next  day  to  help  them, 
but  a  favorable  Avind  came  up,  and  the 
tide  being  in  their  favor,  they  started  off, 
and  Avere  on  the  water  all  night,  rowing 
in  a  boat,  and  using  a  sail  on  the  raft. 


They  wanted  to  be  sure  and  get  back  for 
the  Sabbath  services..  This  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  little  fellows.  Our  boat  is 
a  great  help  to  us;  would  have  had  to  - 
buy  our  wood  this  year  but  for  it.  Last 

year  Capt.  Glass  assisted  us  with  steam 
launch  and  scowl  Should  have  put  up 
six  or  eight  barrels  of  salmon,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  net;  hoped  last 
year  we  should  have  one  before  another 
summer;  we  greatly  need  it;  I  think  this 
might  be  made  a  source  of  income  to  the 
Home  if  properly  managed.  The  boys 
love  to  fish,  and  are  very  expert  at  it;  we 
should  have  to  buy  barrels  and  salt;  the 
work  we  could  do;  San  Francisco  would 
furnish  us  a  market. 

Twenty-three  of  our  Indians  went  on 
board  of  the  U.  S.  steamship  to  work 
for  a  month ;  quite  a  number  in  this  way 
are  learning  to  speak  English.  Several 
of  them,  in  this  way,  have  made  money 
enough  to  build  small  houses;  several  • 
have  been  put  up  this  summer,  with  two 
or  three  windows  in  each;  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  cook  stoves,  dishes,  etc.  This  is 
progress  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
do  all  we  can  to  encourage  them. 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOME  MISSIONARY 
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NEW  \  ORK,  FEBIH  ARY,  Rsh3. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  ALASKA. 


KEV.  K.  W.  HILL,  SUPT. 

The  least  known  of  all  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  that  part  purchased  i 
from  Russia.  The  purchase  has,  among 
other  things,  opened  our  eyes  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  way  of  Indian  develop¬ 
ment,  and  presented  another  phase  of  the 
I  vexed  problem  which  has  been  so  long 
the  despair  of  our  legislators.  When 
we  took  possession  of  Alaska,  we  found 
a  class  of  natives  entirely  different  from 
the  traditional  Indian  of  the  “Plains.” 
The  Alaskan  is  a  worker,  abundantly 
able  not  only  to  get  a  living,  but  also  to 
accumulate  wealth.  He  lives  in  well 
constructed  though  rude  houses.  He 
lias  quite  a  taste  for  art.  He  is  skilled 
in  various  handicrafts,  and  on  the  whole 
occupies  a  position  of  comparative  ease 
and  independence.  Some,  like  the 
Aleuts,  were  sufficiently  civilized  to  be 
considered  by  the  Russians  as  fair  types 
of  the  Christian,  while  others  were 
altogether  heathen. 

The  United  States  made  certain  agree¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Alaska, 
but  up  to  the  present  little  has  been 
done  to  fulfill  these  pledges. 

The  work  of  our  church  has  succeeded 
so  well,  and  the  results  are  so  apparent 
even  to  the  careless  and  prejudiced,  that 
the  interest  of  all  sections  of  the  country 
has  been  awakened,  and  statesmen  are 
noting  carefully  the  effects  on  the  Indi- 


I  ans  of  properly”  managed  and  thoroughly 
supported  schools.  Among  the  natives 
of  Alaska  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
i  sjnc.e  the  advent  of  the  missionary  and 
I  Christian  teacher  ‘  ‘  old  things  ”  are  fast 
passing  away,  and  a  new  era  of  thrift, 
cleanliness  and  morality  is  dawning. 
For  other  Indians  all  changes  have  been 
largely  the  result  of  years  of  conflict. 
Powder  and  lead  were  the  potent  agents,  j 
In  Alaska,  on  the  contrary,  every  ap-  1 
proach  to  civilization  is  due  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  teachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  if 
ever  the  native  race  reaches  the  higher 
standard  of  life,  now,  for  the  first  time 
fairly  presented  to  it  by  competent  and 
worthy  teachers,  it  will  be  due  solely  to 
the  Gospel.  In  the  different  communi-  ' 
ties  the  effect  of  contact  with  white  I 
people  is  clearly  seen.  In  such  settle¬ 
ments  as  are  influenced  by  the  mission¬ 
aries,  the  Indians  are  peaceable,  indus¬ 
trious,  law-abiding  and  moral.  Where 
the  sole  influence  exerted  is  of  that  char¬ 
acter  which  marks  most  mining  commu¬ 
nities,  the  natives  are  quarrelsome, 
immoral,  given  to  drink,  and  speedily 
degenerate  into  vagabonds.  The  white  j 
influence  either  elevates  or  degrades.  ' 
The  Indian  character  is  such  that  it  is  > 
readily  moulded  either  to  virtue  or  vice. 
The  natives  are  proud  to  associate  with 
the  settlers — and  readily  take  the  im-  1 
pression  which  daily  life  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  stronger  force  will 
give.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  we  obtain 
a  thorough  command  of  all  that  Will  best 
enable  us  to  elevate  and  refine  the  race— 
for  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  effort.  These 

people  are  not  naturally  either  idle  or 
vicious.  They  are  always  willing  to 
work  at  any  kind  of  labor  for  which  a 
fail’  l’emuneration  is  offered  ;  making 
good  laborers  in  the  placer  mines  or  in 
the  canneries,  good  coal-passers  or  deck 
hands  on  the  steamers  ;  and,  in  fact, 
doing  anything  which  may  offer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  first  upward  step  in  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  already  taken  when  In¬ 
dians  regard  labor  as  honorable.  Money 
has  a  value  with  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
power  it  gives.  They  are  great  savers 
and  make  large  hoards  of  the  things 
most  esteemed.  Of  course,  until  taught 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  they  were 
not  used  as  the  media  of  exchange. 
Blankets  were  and  are  yet  the  standard 
of  value,  and  wealth  was  estimated  by 
the  number  of  these  laid  away.  Hardly 
an  Indian  so  poor  as  not  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  red  Hudson  Bay  blankets,  safely 
kept  from  moths  in  a  camphor  wood  box, 
which  had  been  brought  from  China. 
One  Ghileat  chief  has  $20,000  worth 
stored  in  his  cabin  ;  and  others,  while 
not  so  rich,  are  quite  wealthy.  When 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  individual — 
i  at  the  expense  of  the  community — is  the 
rule  of  a  tribe,  the  tribal  spirit  soon 
loses  its  power,  and  that  bond  of  union 
which  is  so  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
civilization,  is  speedily  destroyed.  This 
very  tribal  life,  rapidly  becoming  extinct 
in  Alaska,  has  proven  an  almost  insuper¬ 
able  barrier  to  the  elevation  of  such 


— 

J  Indians  as  the  Sioux  and  the  Crow.  So 
long  as  the  tribe  dominates,  the  individual 
|  cannot  be  reached  to  advantage,  but  the 
|  moment  it  becomes  possible  to  reach  and 
work  with  a  person  or  family,  independ- 
j  ent  of  the  control  of  the  tribe,  then  a 
|  mighty  influence  can  be  utilized  to  lift 
j  up  and  enlighten. 

|  The  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  has 
disintegrated  many  of  the  tribes,  and 
now  the  door  is  open  to  do  effectual  j 
!  work  among  the  people. 

So  far  our  work  is  practically  only 
:  foundation  work.  The  favorable  im- 
1  pression  already  made,  while  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  well-directed  effort, 
and  while  it  is  of  great  value  as  settling 
the  possibility  of  the  Indian  being  civil¬ 
ized,  is  only  the  commencement.  We 
are  to  go  onward  until  all  the  race  is 
lifted  to  the  plane  of  life  on  which  we 
move.  If  this  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time,  well  and  good  ;  but  it  will 
take  patience,  Christian  self-sacrifice, 
and  wise  oversight.  Wo  must  not  be 
disappointed  if  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
harvest  a  few  years.  If  Alaska  and  her 
people  are  thoroughly  Christianized,  we 
can  well  afford  to  wait  till  the  seed  sow¬ 
ing  is  completed  in  a  thorough  manner. 
After  all,  it  is  the  truest  wisdom  to  “  has-  ! 
ten  slowly  ”  in  these  cases,  taking  steps 
as  the  way  opens  fully,  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  in  a  systematic  manner — both 
deep  and  broad — and  waiting  till  harvest 
time  is  fully  come  ere  beginning  to  reap. 
Metlakatla  has  prospered  wonderfully, 
because  this  plan  has  been  followed,  and 
Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka,  Haines,  Jack- 
son  and  Boyd  will  succeed  in  the  same  , 
way ;  for  our  missionaries  are  men  and 
women  thoroughly  consecrated,  wise, 
patient  and  conservative — a  force  whose 
influence,  powerful  for  good  already,  is 
constantly  growing,  arid  destined  event¬ 
ually  to  mould  the  whole  race  for*  Christ.  I 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1888. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  FORT  WRANGEL, 
ALASKA,  AND  THANKSGIVING  AT 
INDIAN  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 


Alaska  is  so  far  off  that  the  news  of 
their  Christmas  festivities  reach  us  so 
long  after  the  event,  that  many  of  our 
little  readers  are  beginning  to  think  of 
the  next  one. 

The  following  letter  is  from  one  of 
the  Indian  girls  in  Mrs.  McFarland’s 
Training  School: 


i  out  \Y ranuel.  Alaska,  Jan.  23d,  1883. 
Dear  BessIE  :  The  letter  written  to  me 
by  you  was  read  aloud  by  our  teacher  before 

the  whole  school.  • 

On  Christmas  night  we  had  our  tree  m 
the  school-room,  our  pastor  and  his  family, 
our  teachers,  the  home  boys  and  girls,  we 
were  all  present  in  the  school-room. 

Before  all  the  presents  were  given,  solos 

and  duets  were  sung  by  s°mew°i  all  the 
I  sane  a  solo  and  a  duet.  When  all  tne 

pieces  were  sung,  our  pastor  was  expla^m 
ing  to  us  about  a  large  picture  ot  hanta 


Claus,  when  all  at  onc^^Santl^^THn s  him¬ 
self,  dressed  in  fur,  came  into  the  room;  he 
had  a  big  basket  on  his  back,  and  little 
bells  tinkled  as  he  walked  up  to  the  plat- 
1  form,  where  some  stockings  were  hung  up; 
he  put  presents  in  each  of  the  stockings, 
and  he  would  say  something  tunny  while 
he  was  putting  presents  in  each  of  them;  j 
he  put  a  rod  in  one  of  the  boys’  stockings; 
we  all  laughed  about  it. 

When  our  presents  were  given  to  us  from 
the  tree,  then  we  all  went  to  play  in  the 
dining-room,  boys  and  girls  ;  we  played 
the  best  of  our  games  till  quite  late. 

On  New  Years  we  had  our  gifts  under  our 
plates;  I  had  five  under  mine.  We  spent  ' 
the  day  with  our  friends. 

In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  a  feast,  and  j 
we  had  so  much  fun;  we  went  to  other 
feasts  besides,  and  we  enjoyed  them  very 
much. 

We  had  a  concert  not  long  ago,  and  I  sang  | 
in  five  pieces. 

I  forgot  to  write  that  we  did  not  have 
snow  on  the  ground  on  Christmas;  we  were  ) 
all  saying  it  looked  so  funny  not  to  have  I 
snow  on  Christmas  day.  But  we  were  sat¬ 
isfied  on  New  Year's,  for  the  ground  was 
white  with  snow.  The  days  are  cloudy 
here;  we  did  not  have  a  sunny  day  for  a 
good  while. 

I  am  your  friend, 

Jennie  Mahan  Tamaree. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1883. 


ALASKA. 


by  MBS.  a.  B.  M('FAKTjANL). 


BOBT  WEANGEB. 

Deae  Bbethben  :  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  nice  letter.  But  oh,  my 
heart  is  too  sick  to  write.  We  are  indeed 
stricken  and  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  our 
dear  home.  Yet  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Annie  Graham,  who  you 
know,  had  consumption,  was  very  low. 
Miss  Rankins  ran  up  stairs  and  carried 
her  down  ;  just  had  time  to  get  her  out 
of  the  house.  She  was  carried  to  Mr. 
Young’s,  where  she  died  the  following 
Tuesday.  Another  of  the  children  made 
a  very  narrow  escape.  She  had  gotten 
up  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  hre  had 
reached  the  stairway,  so  she  could  not 
get  down.  She  was  discovered  and  got¬ 
ten  out  from  the  outside.  Of  couise  my 
personal  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  missionaries,  is  very  great.  But 
if  I  could  have  saved  the  building,  or 
even  any  of  the  supplies  for  the  children, 

I  would  not  speak  of  my  own  loss.  We 
are  all  in  the  old  hospital  building,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  when  we  were 
here  before.  Our  family  is  three  times 
as  large  as  it  was  then,  and  now  we  have 
nothing  to  live  with;  besides  the  house 
has  run  down  and  is  terribly  out  of  re¬ 
pair,  so  that  it  is  anything  but  comfort¬ 
able.  But  oh,  I  was  so  thankful  to  have 
it  to  gather  my  poor  children  into,  so 
our  work  could  go  right  on.  My  heart 
is  almost  broken.  Sometimes  I  feel  as 
if  it  is  too  much.  Yet  we  are  sure  God 
is  a  tender,  loving  Father,  and  knows 
what  is  best  for  us.  I  feel  too  crushed 
to  write  any  more.  Pray  for  me  that  I 
I  may  be  willing  to  bear  whatever  God 


sends. 


me 


ALASKA. 

BY  LOUIS  PAUL. 


UPPER  CHILCAT. 

kflS0ULS  Paul  a?d  wife  are  native  Alas- 

irv^iT  a  “  °"r  sch°o1  at 

ffawl\vrart  °f  t!lis  ciuarter  1  was  eQ- 

my  llollse>  during  which, 
with  coming  down  to  company’s  store 
for  provisions  to  take  up  the  river  the 
cold  weather  set  in.  Thi  ice  not  being 
strong  enough  to  bear  us  on  that  account 

Ind  atX  me  a^  my  Wife  two  ™eks 
J? ?  a  ^ e  expiration  of  that  time  we  had 
to  take  the  mountain  for  it,  our  only  re 
source  to  get  back;  we  could  not  ven-  I 

per^Chilca^f  ^  When  1  arrived  at  Up-  I 
Zr  i  u  ■  at  1  commenced  school.  All 
./•?  d“dlaus  sa^  theY  were  sorry  a  teacher 
by  thLsC?rea?i?ngSt  them  sooner;  that 

abound  theJ  W0UM  k“°" 

All  my  scholars,  as  soon  as  they  hear 
the  bell  ring,  run  quickly  to  school, 
borne  without  breafast.  It  shows  how 
anxious  they  are  to  learn.  Thirty-seven 
}  oung  men  and  twenty-seven  young  wo- 
men  come  to  school.  One  Sunday  morn- 
|  mg  m  particular  our  house  nearly  o-ot 
broke  down.  There  were  276  people  up- 
stairs  and  down,  and  a  lot  of  people  con¬ 
gregated  outside.  The  Indians  have 
held  counsel.  They  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  want  a  large  school-house. 

1  hey  will  not  move  down  to  Willard’s 
Mission.  They  say  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  move.  All  the  books  I  have  are  twelve 
primers,  which  Mrs.  McFarland  gave  us 
JNo  chalk,  pencils  or  slates;  so  I  am  very 
poorly  provided  for.  You  will  see  by 
the  large  amount  of  scholars  I  have  that 
twelve  primers  are  nowhere  for  127 
scholars.  Mrs.  McFarland  has  been 
and  to  send  us  some  Sunday-school 
papers,  which  was  not  enough  for  one 
Sunday’s  distribution. 

We  need  a  large  hand-bell.  One  Mon¬ 
day  morning  after  Christmas  I  heard 
they  cut  both  legs  of  a  woman,  so  I  went 
and  took  her  away  from  them  and  kept 
her  m  my  house  until  the  trouble  was 
over.  I  make  circuit  round  to  every 
house  three  times  a  week,  and  if  there  is 
any  trouble  amongst  them  I  talk  to 
them  and  they  listen  to  me  attentively; 
ar*<  Jf  there  is  any  trouble  among  them 
I  find  it  out  quick. 

SITKA,  ALASKA. 


THE  NEW  HOME — MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS _ 

WITCHCRAFT. 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  on  a  visit  at  this 
place,  writes  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Young  Friends  :  The  two 
story  mission  building,  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  stands  on  an 
eminence  which  slopes  gently  to  the 
beach.  The  house  is  frame,  plainly  and 
substantially  built,  containing  besides 
the  teachers  apartments  and  those  in¬ 
tended  for  the  home  of  the  children,  a 
large  room  for  the  accommodation  of 

for  and  Which  is  als0  used 

for  the  Sabbath  services. 


There  are  now  21  boys  in  the  Home, 
whose  ages  range  from  eight  to  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Most  of  them"  are  quick  to 
learn  and  some  show  quite  an  aptness 
for  trades.  They  were  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  the  new 
building,  going  out  in  squads  last  sea¬ 
son  under  Mr.  Styles’  direction,  to  cut 
and  tow  in  logs  for  lumber  and  for  the 
foundations.  Two  or  three  have  done 
well  on  the  carpenter  work.  They  patch 
their  own  shoes,  do  their  own  barbering 
creditably,  and  many  carve,  in,  spare 
moments,  their  favorite  and  odd  figures 
of  fash,  crows  and  ducks.  Miniature 
ships  too  they  get  up,  full  rigged, 
and  little  Indian  canoes. 

The  boys  are  growing  ambitious,  too, 
it  seems.  I  heard  of  a  council  they  held 
alone  one  night,  just  after  the  old  In¬ 
dians  had  been  trying  to  prevail  on  Ru¬ 
dolph  (who  is  about  sixteen  years  of  a°-e) 
to  become  the  husband  of  the  old  widow 
of  lus  Uncle  Chief,  that  he  might  inher¬ 
it  the  property. 

Rudolph  could  not  be  persuaded,  and 
that  night  there  was  a  very  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  by  all  the  boys.  Archie 


seemed  to  speak  for  all,  however,  when 
he  said  very  seriously,  “I  would  never 
marry  dirty  old  Injun;  for  $1,000  I 
never  marry  her.  When  I’m  a  man  I 
want  to  take  a  good  clean  girl  for  wife. 
I  want  her  to  know  books  and  to  house 
keep  like  Boston  girl.  I  not  like  it,  my 
house  all  dirty,  my  children  not 
washed.” 

Several  of  the  boys  have  selected  their 
wives  to  be,  and  are  very  anxious  that 
Mrs.  Austin  should  take  "them  into  the 
family  and  train  them  to  “  house  keep.” 
And  now  that  they  are  in  the  new  house, 
it  is  the  intention  to  admit  girls  also. 

Some  of  the  boys  in  this  Home  have 
been  rescued  from  the  pangs  of  witch¬ 
craft-torture,  others  from  illnesses, 
which,  without  the  missionary’s  care, 
must  have  proved  fatal.  The  "most  no¬ 
table  of  the  latter  is  the  case  of  Law¬ 
rence,  nicknamed  by  the  boys  “sick 
man.”  In  my  first  letter  from  Sitka, 
almost  two  years  ago,  among  other  re¬ 
quests  was  that  for  articles  which  would 
make  a  sick  room  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  I  spoke  of  a  little  boy  whom 
the  physicians  said  could  not  get  well. 

He  was  a  great  sufferer,  and  it  was 
probable  that  he  would  soon  be  an  in¬ 
mate  of  that  sick  room,  for  he  was  dy¬ 
ing  inch  by  inch  from  a  terrible  abscess. 
Well,  that  boy,  cured  under  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  care,  was  the  very  boy  who, 
most  probably,  saved  both  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  on  that  fearful  night  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Home.  All  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing  soundly,  when  a  boy,  arousing, 
smelled  smoke.  He  turned  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  asked  what  it  could  mean. 
Concluding  that  it  must  be  morning  and 
was  the  smoke  of  the  breakfast  fire, 
they  dozed  again. 

But  again  they  awoke,  and  this  time 
hastened  to  see  what  the  trouble  really 


was.  The  building  was  then  in  flames. 
By  this  time  little  Lawrence  awoke,  and 
seeing  the  danger,  ran  hastily  and  alone 
to  the  great  mission  bell;  and  ringing  it 
fast  and  loud  awoke  the  missionary’s 
family  and  the  people  of  the  town,  who 
came  rushing  to  their  aid.  This  boy 
is  now  one  of  the  strongest  of  his 
age  in  the  school  and  is  one  of  the  main 
workers. 

Allen,  too,  has  a  history.  His  mother 
(a  woman  of  the  Hoochinoo  tribe,  living 
about  90  miles  north  of  Sitka)  was  un¬ 
der  torture  for  witchcraft,  having  al¬ 
ready  been  for  some  days  without  food, 
in  that  terrible  crouching,  tied-down 
position,  with  the  head  drawn  back  and 
lashed  to  a  short  stake  in  the  ground. 
One  night  Allen  at  last  completed  his 
secret  arrangements  for  her  deliverance. 
Stealing  softly  out  into  the  darkness,  he 
cut  loose  all  the  thongs  that  bound  his 
mother,  and  hurried  her  with  her  little 
babe  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  when, 
stowing  them  into  the  canoe  which  he  had 
secured  for  the  occasion,  they  pushed  off 
and  paddled  for  their  dear  lives,  hunted 
to  the  death  all  that  long  night.  Against 
the  tide  and  waves,  in  hunger,  pain  and 
weariness,  they  reached  Sitka  in  safety, 
where  the  mother  found  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  with  the  Indians,  and 
her  brave  little  son,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a 
home  in  the  mission  school. 

Moses  Jamestown  is  another  boy  to 
whom  this  “Home”  has  been  as  a 
“ City  of  Refuge.” 

Having  been  left  an  orphan  and  to  an 
Alaska  orphan’s  fate,  he  fled  to  Sitka 
from  Hoonyah  and  from  slavery.  But 
the  curse  (which  proved  at  last  a 
blessing,  as  so  many  curses  do)  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft.  His  tortures  had  begun,  and  the 
hour  for  his  execution  approached. 
He  was  tied  to  a  stake,  the  musket  lev¬ 
eled  at  his  breast,  the  gun  tired,  and  he 
was  shot  through  the  shoulder.  But 
the  noise  of  the  gun  brought  speedily 
to  the  spot  the  guard  of  the  U.  S.  man- 
of-war  Jamestown,  who  rescued  him. 

He  was  taken  on  board  ship  and 
cared  for  until  his  wound  healed,  and 
then  was  placed  in  the  mission  school. 
Other  rescued  boys  and  girls  too  have 
since  been  added  to  the  “Home”  which 
you  have  built,  and  your  missionaries 
ask  you  to  continue  to  work  and  pray 
for  them. 

r\  

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1883. 


INDIAN  GIRLS. 


What  Sabbath-school  will  furnish  $100 
to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  an  Indian 
girl  at  Sitka,  Alaska  ?  The  following 
girls  have  been  received  into  the  Mission 
Home  at  that  place:  JDos-se-yali,  Kali-too. 
Slie-ik,  Susy,  Yali-na-kin,  Kah-yusli, 
Kuk-chee-chah  and  Daisy  Jackson.  Any 
one  adopting  one  of  these  girls  can  have 
the  privilege  of  re-naming  her.  Address 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Miller  at  this  office. 


ANNIE  McKA  V  SCHOLARSH IP. 


This  fund  was  promised  for  three 
years  for  the  education  of  Annie,  widow 
of  Philip  McKay,  Fort  Wrangell.  The 
three  years  terminate  June  1,  1883.  At 
the  request  of  Mrs.  McFarland  a  fourth 
year’s  scholarship  was  added  and  was 
paid  April,  1883,  to  enable  Annie  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  Home  until  June  1,  1884. 
Half  of  this  scholarship  has  each  year 

been  given  by  certain  ladies  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  of  Philadelphia.  The 
churches  of  Carlisle,  Pomeroy,  Green 
Creek,  and  other  churches  and  friends 
have  made  up  the  amount.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  and  Dr.  Jackson  assure  us  that 
Annie  has  made  excellent  use  of  her  op¬ 
portunities.  After  June,  1884,  we  hope 
she  will  engage  in  work  among  her 
people.  J.  McNair  Wright. 


- o - 

ALASKA. 


BY  REV.  J.  LOOMIS  GOULD. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  HAYDAH  MISSION- 
WITCHCRAFT  —  SLAVERY  —  POLYGAMY — 
MEDICINE  MEN. 


This  is  the  main  station,  the  winter 
town.  A  few  services  have  also  been 
held  at  camps  and  fisheries.  The  first 
was  at  “Ivigana,”  where  hundreds  from 
different  tribes,  mostly  Hydahs,  gather 
in  the  spring  for  the  great  harvest  of 
fur-seal.  This  was,  so  far  as  we  know, 


™  xsiana, 


U1»i>  religious  service  Uu 
or  nearer  than  Massett,  B.  C. 

As  we  can  have  access  to  more  peoph 
there,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  at  an\ 
other  point  except  this,  and  some  whom 
we  rarely  see  elsewhere,  we  propose  to 
erect  a  summer  cabin,  and  the  people 
promise  to  help  rear  a  “  Tabernacle.” 
In  good  seasons  we  will  be  there  two 
months  or  more.  At  no  point  were  our 

people  subject  to  more  temptations  last 
year. 

We  think  it  very  important,  for  manv 
reasons,  and  without  reference  to  pleas¬ 
ure,  ease  or  cost,  that  we  follow  our 
people  to  their  summer  hunting  and 
fishing  camps,  keeping  the  school  in 
operation  here  as  long  as  possible.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  regular  ser- 

ir  ftere  w1lth  congregations  ranging 
fiom  three  hundred  down  to  thirty  • 
Prayer-meetings  always  well  attended.’ 
We  had  Christmas  and  New  Year  meet¬ 
ings,  the  natives  leaving  their  pastimes 
to  come;  we  observed  the  week  of 
prayer.  Some  of  our  men  take  part  in 
the  prayer-meeting.  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  until  we  are  permitted  to 
organize  a  church  ;  the  question  of  fitness 
lor  membership  will  be  serious  and 
peiplexing.  They  like  to  go  in  herds 

onthT1  °f  n°Velty.’  and  ambitious  to  L 
on  the  numerous  side  ;  the  doors  when 

Senprobfi  ^  Carefully  gUarded  i  th  ej 
aie  piohfic  in  promises  and  abound  in 


affirmatives.  See  tEem  clean  and  well 
dressed,  interested  and  attentive  at 
church  on  Sunday,  you  are  ready  to 
treat  them  as  civilized  people  ;  you  will 
make  an  estimate  they  are  sure  to  disap¬ 
point  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
you  begin  to  wonder  where  to  rank  them, 
and  how  to  elevate  your  effort,  and  just 
when  you  think  you  have  them  you 
i  have  not  at  all. 

Among  the  evils  of  the  olden  time 
asserting  themselves  still  I  notice  some. 
Nothing  is  so  reproachful  to  an  Indian 
as  to  be  called  a  “witch.”  When  such 
a  charge  is  made  some  one  must  die  ;  if 
against  some  one  old,  poor,  weak,  a  slave, 
he  must  be  punished  ;  if  against  one  who 
is  rich,  strong,  of  good  family,  he,  who 
brings  the  charge,  must  prove  it  or 
suffer.  I  asked  them  what  they  would 
say  of  the  captain  of  the  man-of-war  if 
he  ran  his  ship  on  a  rock,  broke  it,  then 
went  ashore  and  killed  an  Indian  for  a 
“  witch  ”  because  of  the  accident  ;  they 
said  “bad  fool,”  then  acknowledged 
their  witch  treatment  as  no  wiser.  The 
last  case  in  hand  was  an  aggravated  one, 

•  all  the  parties  belonging  to  the  “aris¬ 
tocracy,”  but  is,  I  think,  convincingly 
disposed  of. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  “medicineman.”  A 
l  very  attractive  child  had  a  frightful  case 
of  erysipelas,  and  a  strong  woman  hemor¬ 
rhage  until  her  jaws  were  set.  We  rose 
up  in  opposition  in  both  cases ;  he  got 
the  blankets— I  got  the  patients  and  the 
thanks  ;  both  recovered;  both  belonged 
to  “good  families,”  so  the  contest  was 
prominent.  He  said  the  people  might 
expect  to  die  if  they  listened  to  me  and 
believed  in  God.  I  said  to  them  if  the 
great  centurian  chief  of  the  Bible  could 
not  cure  his  servant,  but  called  Jesus, 
should  we  expect  a  poor,  ignorant,  dirty 
“si-wasli  doctor”  to  scare  away  disease; 
f  would  we  let  him  defy  God?  They  said 

his  pretensions  and  incantations  were 
“  cullus  wa  wa”  (foolish  lies);  they 
wanted  the  Bible. 

Slavery  has  perhaps  cost  us  as  much 
anxiety  as  anything.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
came  near  to  war  about  it,  and  were  not 
easily  restrained.  Some  have  been 
freed;  the  few  retained  are  as  kindly 
treated  and  carefully  provided  for  as  are 
the  children  in  the  same  house  generally, 
and  for  the  present  are  as  well  off  as 
,  they  would  be  if  freed.  We  have  not 
'  meddled  with  it  where  ’twas  possible  to 
avoid  it,  only  to  let  them  see  what  is 
coming,  preferring  they  act  volun¬ 
tarily. 

Polygamy  and  the  unstable  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
more  lamentable  than  anything  else 
which  must  be  overcome.  Rivalry, 
jealousy  and  avarice  are  prominent 
characteristics  which  may  be  made  to 
absorb  themselves,  but  very  troublesome 
now. 

The  school-roll  has  one  hundred  and 
forty  names;  as  the  people  are  constant¬ 
ly  coming  and  going,  the  attendance  is 
sometimes  down  to  thirty.  They  promise 
when  we  have  a  school  house,  etc. ,  more 
people  will  come,  and  many  more  stay 
;  for  school. 


Chief  Skule-kii  still  keeps  his  house 
open  and  clean  for  school  and  church. 

I  We  need  a  new  building  most  for  school. 
Our  material  and  appliances  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  our  own  limited  resources. 
Some  of  the  pupils  are  satisfied  to  say 
they  “have  been  at  school.”  I  organ¬ 
ized  myself  into  a  “  police  ”  to  send  in 
the  big  boys.  Many  are  really  interested 
and  are  making  hopeful  progress,  yet 
the  building  up  of  mind  and  ideas  is, 
for  them,  tedious.  We  try  to  give  them 
the  English  along  with  other  teaching, 
as  their  language  will  never  enable  them 
to  comprehend  or  express  much.  They 
are  fond  of  catechism,  Scripture  texts 
and  singing,  and  much  time  is  given  to 
teaching  them  out  of  school  hours.  It 
will  be  a  glad  saving  day  for  these  people 
when  they  can  all  have  something  to  do 
every  day  to  reclaim  them  from  the  evils 
of  protracted  idleness. 

A  steamer  was  here  last  September. 
We  hope  to  see  it  again  in  April.  Mean¬ 
time  mails  and  some  supplies  have  been 
gotten  irregularly  by  canoe  from  Wran- 
gel  and  Klawack  at  no  small  cost  of  vex¬ 
ation  and  money.  Our  unavoidable  ex¬ 
penses  have  in  some  respects  been 
enormous.  I  paid  more  for  freight  from 
Wrangel  than  from  San  Francisco  there, 
or  direct  here.  The  natives  charge  all 
they  can  any  way  get  for  everything.  If 
they  work,  show  how  little  they  can  do. 

I  pay  what  I  think  just  or  go  without. 
They  have  been  kind  to  us,  and  will 
learn  to  interpret  our  mission  and  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  teacher 
and  the  trader.  The  threats  to  my  scalp 
proved  harmless.  We  have  been 
crammed  in  narrow  quarters,  slept 
under  storm-cloaks  and  umbrellas,  in 
an  open,  mouldy  store-room  without 
fire,  because  of  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments  in  procuring  building  ma¬ 
terials.  We  have  had  some  perils  by 
land  and  sea,  some  sickness,  some  dis¬ 
appointments,  but  they  might  have 
been  much  worse,  since  we  have  been 
Jtept  and  blessed,  are  now  well  and  hope¬ 
ful,  and  sirmmer  is  coming.  Thanks  to  the 

treasury  of  your  Board  and  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  forethought  of  Hr.  Jackson  we 
have  not  wanted  for  table  comforts.  Mr. 
Purdy,  the  factor  of  the  N.  W.  Trading 
Company  here  has  been  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous.  He  slept  in  the  attic  and  gave  us  liis 
rooms.  He  has  also  given  us  credit 
when  we  had  no  money,  and  a  fair  per 
cent,  off  purchases. 


LABORS. 

Services  every  Sabbath,  two  dis¬ 
courses.  Prayer-meeting  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  extra  services  if  many 
people  are  in  temporarily.  We  observed 
the  week  of  prayer,  have  night  schools 
irregularly  for  various  purposes;  singing 
one  evening  in  each  week,  sometimes 
more.  One  wedding  this  quarter. 

Visiting  the  sick  and  giving  food  and 
medicine  is  no  small  care, 
o  Settling  differences  and  giving  advice 
n  many  things  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
^ime  and  perplexities.  Directing  them 
in  their  work  is  sometimes  instructive 
to  them.  No  small  amount  of  manual 
labor  for  the  mission  has  also  been 
deemed  a  duty  under  the  circumstances 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER,  1883. 


ALASKA. 


BY  HISS  KATE  A.  RANKIN. 


FORT  WRANGEL. 


My  Dear  Young  Friends:  We  have  a 
little  Bessie  here,  who  is  quite  a  pet  of 
mine.  I  come  next  to  Mrs.  McFarland  in 
Bessie’s  affections.  She  is  a  very  sweet, 
bright,  little  girl.  Emily  May  Wheeler 
is  the  name  of  my  little  girl.  She  is 
larger  and  more  than  a  year  older  than 
Bessie.  She  has  passed  through  a  great 
many  more  hardships  than  Bessie.  Her 
mother,  a  very  low,  drunken  woman, 
neglected  and  abused  her  dreadfully. 
The  white  men  would  often  take  her  to 
their  homes  out  of  the  rain,  and  dry, 
warm,  and  feed  her.  Bessie  and  May 
are  relatives. 

We  had  a  little  girl  brought  to  us  just 
five  weeks  to-day.  She  was  taken  away 
from  her  mother  last  fall  and  held  as 
a  prisoner  because  some  person  said  she 
had  bewitched  him.  She  was  rescued 
and  sent  to  us.  She  is  a  real  bright  lit¬ 
tle  thing,  has  already  learned  to  sing, 
“Jesus  loves  me.”  Last  Wednesday 
Mrs.  McFarland  rescued  another  little 
girl  that  was  taken  as  a  slave,  because 
her  mother  had  bewitched  some  person. 
She  belongs  to  the  Kake  tribe.  They 
were  here  trading,  and  her  friends  came 
and  asked  to  have  her  rescued.  The 
man  was  so  angry  when  he  had  to  give 
her  up.  He  said  he  would  go  home  and  i 
kill  her  mother’s  two  little  sisters.  Mrs. 
McFarland  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the 
gunboat,  and  he  will  attend  to  it,  for 
he  is  anxious  to  stop  such  work.  I  want 
you  to  remember  these  dear  little  girls, 
and  pray  for  them,  that  God  will  bless 
them,  and  that  they  may  be  led  to  love 
the  dear  Saviour,  wrho  has  done  so  much 
for  them. 

Very  shortly  after  you  receive  this  we 

will  be  starting  for  our  camping.  I  wish 
you  were  here  to  go  with  us.  I  think 
you  would  enjoy  it.  We  miss  our  sail, 
which  was  burnt  with  the  many  other 
useful  things. 

Paddling  a  canoe  so  large  as  ours,  and 
so  many  in  it,  is  very  hard  work,  and 
slow  too.  But  with  a  sail  we  skim  along 
nicely.  I  hope  some  dear  little  bird 
from  fairyland  will  be  kind  enough  to 
bring  us  the  means  for  that  purpose. 
Bessie  sends  a  kiss,  and  says  she  would 
like  to  see  you. 

- o - 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1883. 
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A  TRUE  BEAR  STORY. 


SITKA,  ALASKA. 


We  have  been  made  very  sad  by  an  ac¬ 
cident  that  befel  Rudolph’s  grandfather. 
He  was  over  at  Mt.  Edgecomb,  hunting 
with  his  son  and  a  party  of  friends,  and 
just  before  their  return  they  missed  him. 
They  searched  for  two  or  three  days  and 
then  came  back  for  help.  They  were 
delayed  a  day  or  so,  because  none  of  the 
Indians  in  the  ranch  would  go,  as  they 
were  not  related,  or  friends,  as  they  say, 
to  the  old  man.  Rudolph  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  go,  and  Dennis,  another  home 
boy— no  relation  to  the  party,  in  fact,  of 
an  entirely  different  tribe — begged  also 
to  be  allowed  to  go.  This  rather  shamed 
the  Indians,  and  soon  a  party  started  in 
search  of  the  missing  one.  His  body 
was  found,  after  several  days,  almost 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  bear;  his  knife  under 
him  and  his  gun  by  his  side.  The  old 
man’s  eyesight  was  very  poor,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  got  almost  on  to  the 
bear  before  he  discovered  it.  The  In¬ 
dians  burned  the  body  at  Edgecomb,  as 
they  will  never  take  a  dead  body  in  a 

canoe.  A - . 

- o - 

ALASKA. 

WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

IN  PERILS  OP  WATERS. 


BY  REV.  J.  L.  GOULD. 


I  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Ivlawock,  where 
I  received  a  welcome  and  a  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality  from  the  employees  of  the  N.  P. 
T.  &  P.  Co.,  in  happy  contrast  with  that 
of  last  May.  Missionaries  have  some¬ 
times  stopped  over  Sabbath  here,  but 
without  holding  services  We  had  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  full  house.  To  accommodate 
the  understanding  of  all,  English,  Hy- 
dah,  Thlinket  and  Chanook  lingoes  were 
called  into  requisition.  The  people 
seemed  eager  to  hear. 

The  company  doing  business  here  does 
not,  I  hear,  wish  missiou  work  done 
among  the  people  it  employs. 

Because  of  duties  here  we  were  only 
able  to  spend  two  Sabbaths  at  Kigan, 
the  fur-sealing  camp.  The  people  were 
there  in  great  numbers  ;  the  meetings 
were  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  us. 

On  our  arrival  there  wre  were  inform¬ 
ed  there  was  a  camp  of  Cassiar  men” 
near  by,  who  had  come  to  demand  trib¬ 
ute  for  the  Indian  drowned  with  Mr. 

Purdy,  who  they  claimed  as  some  rela¬ 
tion  of  theirs,  and  they  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  and  pretext  to  ex¬ 
tort  pay.  Our  people  were  anxious  and 
perplexed  as  to  know  how  to  treat  them. 
I  manned  a  canoe  and  went  to  invite 
them  to  church  ;  found  them  sulky  and 
insolent ;  thought  I  was  there  to  inter- 


fere  with  their  plans  ;  said  missionaries 
two  years  ago  had  promised  much,  but 
done  nothing  for  them.  I  did  not  talk 
business,  and  asked  them  not  to,  as  it 
was  Sunday  ;  told  them  why  I  was  there. 
I  knew  what  was  best  fcr  them,  and  it 
was  not  well  for  them  to  dictate  to  me; 
My  interpreter  became  too  much  intimi¬ 
dated  to  be  of  auy  use,  so  I  resorted  to 
Chanook.  They  moved  down  to  our 
camp  and  came  to  church.  We  left 
them  in  good  mood,  but  a  crook  of  the 
finger  may  spring  the  mine  of  discord 
and  tumult. 

Work  was  suspended  and  the  store 
closed  the  day  I  spent  there.  Time  is 
preparing  the  way,  and  tire  hundreds 
who  gather  there  for  summer  work  are 
beginning  to  desire  to  know.  The 
Hannagas  have  been  the  great  makers, 
users  and  sellers  of  Hootzinoo.  At  a 
great  feast  at  their  town  last  winter, 
they  with  their  neighboring  tribes  re¬ 
frained  from  their  long  drunk  and  es¬ 
caped  its  hideous  accompaniment  I 
am  told  they  passed  resolutions  for  the 
future  abstinence.  The  great  temper¬ 
ance  movements  in  the  civilized  world 
must  be  in  the  air.  So  we  are  able  to  re¬ 
port  the  first  Temperance  Convention 
the  Alaskans.  The  importance 
of  Klawoclt  is  increased  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  saw  mill,  which,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fishery,  will  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  people,  and  for  a  much 
greater  part  of  the  year,  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

- o - 

ALASKA. 


WORLDLY-MINDED  MISSIONARIES. 


All  readers  of  missionary  intelli¬ 
gence  will  recall  numerous  instances 
in  which  travelers  and  irresponsible 
and  often  anonymous  writers  bring 
sweeping  charges  against  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  missions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Missionary 
Herald  and  the  Foreign  Missionary 
have  frequently  considered  them¬ 
selves  called  on  to  notice  and  correct 
such  statements  It  is  not  surprising 
that  one  of  our  missions  and  its  la¬ 
borers  should  be  assailed  and  tra¬ 
duced  in  like  manner.  Several  friends 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
sent  us  the  following  slip,  purporting 
to  come  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  We  insert  the  article  be¬ 
low,  and  then  add  our  own  remarks: 


.  Sitka  and  along  shore  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  Indians  have  had 
great  times  together,  and,  through 
unfortunate  choice  in  its  agents,  the 
-Presbyterian  Board  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  all  the  good  that  it  might 
among  these  peaceful,  happy-  go  -lucky 
natives.  The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
came  up  and  organized  a  mission,  and 
then  went  East  to  work  up  the  inter¬ 
est  of  good  people.  Boxes  of  clotli- 
ing  and  books  came  up  on  every 
steamer,  sent  by  pious  old  ladies  and 
good  Sunday-school  children  in  the 
East,  and  the  Indians  believed  that 
verily  a  Providence  cared  for  them 
(1).  The  mission  buildings  burned, 
and  before  a  new  home  could  be* 
erected  the  leading  missionary  took 
up  his  talents  and  ink-bottle  and  join¬ 
ed  partnership  with  a  trader  (2).  He 
had  prospered  beyond  all  measure  in 
his  commercial  venture,  and  though 
others  have  taken  his  place  in  the 
soul-saving  work,  the  Indians  have 
now  a  grain  of  skepticism  amon" 
them  and  fully  believe  that  the  boxes 
of  goods  and  all  the  articles  in  his 
store  are  things  that  have  been  sent 
for  them  from  th  3  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  East  (3).  Unfortunately, 
the  missionaries  will  not  live  at  jieace 
•with  their  white  neighbors,  and  the 
stories  of  missionary  greed  and  world¬ 
liness  that  one  hears  are  appalling-. 
The  1  everend  gentleman  in  charge  of 
one  of  these  stations  on  this  coast 
calmly  said  in  my  presence,  that 
there  was  a  great  temptation  for  the 
missionaries  to  relapse  into  traders, 
or  exercise  the  dual  functions,  and 
that  without  doubt  many  had  come 
to  the  Alaskan  field  in'  order  that 
they  might  make  or  save  money.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  white  residents 
are  guarded  in  tbeir  statements  con¬ 
cerning  mission  affairs,  enough  is 
heard  on  all  sides  to  put  some  of 
these  teachers  of  Christianity  in  a 
sad  and  doubtful  light  (4). 

(1)  The  sneer  at  “pious  old  la¬ 
dies  and  good  Sunday-school  chil¬ 
dren  ”  is  too  apjxarent  to  need  anv 
comment.  When  a  letter  opens  in 
that  way  we  have  no  trouble  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  animus  of  the  Avhole.  Our 
churches  and  peojde  have  paid  in 
cash  more  than  $20,000  for  buildings 
for  Alaska,  wThicli  the  writer  forgot 
(perhaps)  to  mention,  besides  paying 
the  salaries  of  all  the  missionaries 
and  teachers. 
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(2)  The  first  missionary  sent  ont 
by  our  Board,  to  whom  the  writer 
evidently  alludes,  was  constrained  to 
leave  the  mission  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  for  reasons  that  did  not 
affect  his  Christian  or  ministerial 
standing.  But  that  was  two  years 
before  the  mission  buildings  were 
burned. 

(3)  We  venture  to  say  the  Indians 
do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  Alaska  Indians  have  some  sense. 

These  three  statements  of  the  writer 
are  so  far  from  the  exact  truth,  and 
so  misleading,  that  we  can  readily  see 
how  unreliable  the  whole  letter  is 
likely  to  be.  They  may  help  us  to 
understand  what  it  goes  on  to  say 
both  about  the  white  men  and  the 
missionaries. 

(4)  “The  missionaries  will  not  live 
at  peace  with  their  white  neighbors. 
“Appalling,”  think  of  that !  “  appall¬ 
ing  stories  of  greed  and  worldliness, 

“  great  temptation  to  relapse,’  etc.; 
‘•many,”  without  doubt  many,  had 
come  to  make  money,”  and,  finally, 
they  are  “  in  a  sad  and  doubtful 
light.  ” 

The  force  of  all  these  statements 
may  be  estimated  by  the  word 
“many”  missionaries.  We  have  sent 
but  six  men  to  Alaska  as  missionaries 
- — one  we  have  spoken  of;  one  re¬ 
turned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
four  remain — and  there  have  been 
but  four  for  four  years  past !  and  not 
one  of  them  has  engaged  in  any  spec¬ 
ulation  or  any  secular  pursuit  what¬ 
ever. 

But  now  as  to  “  the  white  neigh¬ 
bors  ”  who  are  so  “  guarded  in  their 
statements'”  about  the  missionaries. 
The  implication  is,  that  the  white  resi¬ 
dents  are  very  forbearing  and  con¬ 
siderate,  and  would  gladly  live  at 
peace  with  the  missionaries,  if  they 
could !  This  whole  picture  is  prepos¬ 
terous  and  outrageous  !  But  we  will 
bring  no  railing  accusation  against 
any,  and  gladly  would  we  believe  all 
that  is  said  of  any  man  that  is  good. 


But  we  should  be  only  too  glad  if  there 
might  be  a  committee  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  before  which  all  the 
missionaries  might  be  tried,  and  the 
witnesses  should  be  all  the  white  men 
in  Alaska.  We  know  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  Alaska,  and  we  know  many 
of  the  white  men— traders,  mer¬ 
chants,  collectors  of  customs,  phy¬ 
sicians  and  others — and  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  take  their  testimony 
as  touching  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  missionaries  and  teach¬ 
ers.  We  know  they  would  not  cor¬ 
roborate  the  testimony  of  this  anony¬ 
mous  visitor.  If  they  are  the  good 
men  he  represents  them,  the  mission¬ 
aries  would  be  safe  in  their  hands;  if 
they  are  bad  men — the  worst  of  men 
— we  are  perfectly  sure  they  could  not, 
nay,  would  not,  try  to  impeach  their 
character  as  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  earnestly  working  for  the  welfare 
of  an  ignorant  and  poor  pagan  peo¬ 
ple.  We  should  only  rejoice  to  see 
such  a  trial  take  place. 

P.  S. — As  to  the  relations  between  j 
the  missionaries  and  the  white  men,  i 
perhaps  we  can  give  no  better  illus¬ 
tration  than  the  following,  which 
we  clip  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
of  Sept.  11: 

Saved  by  Alaska  Mission aeies. — The 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  received  the  following  intelligence 
from  Alaska:  “A  party  of  miners  re¬ 
turning  from  a  prospecting  tour  on  the 
upper  Yukon  River,  ran  out  of  provis¬ 
ions.  Becoming  too  weak  to  travel,  the 
three  strongest  were  sent  forward  to  the 
coast.  They  reached  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Station  at  Haines,  Alaska,  on 
August  7,  in  a  starving  condition,  hav¬ 
ing  been  without  food  for  three  or  four 

days.  The  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard 
supplied  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
and,  organizing  a  relief  party  of  Indians, 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  miners  who  ( 
had  been  left  behind.  These  were  at 
length  found,  and  after  a  forced  march 
of  two  days  and  nights,  were  brought 
safely  to  the  station.” 

- o - 
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THE  SECULAR  PRESS  AND  THE 
ALASKA  MISSION. 


When  we  read  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  a  letter  from  Alaska, 
criticising  severely  the  missionaries  of 
our  Board,  we  resolved  to  let  it-  pass 
unnoticed.  But  when  we  saw  that 
the  paragraph  containing  the  criti¬ 
cism  was  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times,  and  extensively  read  by  sup¬ 
porters  of  missions  and  philanthropic 
enterprises,  we  thought  that  it  was 
due  to  truth  and  the  missionary 
cause  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the 
facts  as  ice  know  them  to  be. 

Without  impugning  the  motives  of 
a  certain  class  of  travelers  and  corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  secular  press,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  have  known 
some  who  wrote  letters  purporting  to 
be  facts,  when  they  were  only  the 
statements  of  the  enemies  of  the  per¬ 
sons  or  the  institutions  described.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  our  pleasure  to 
travel  through  the  Turkish  Empire 
with  an  agreeable,  kind-hearted  and 
intelligent  correspondent  of  one  of 
our  leading  journals.  When  at  Alex¬ 
andria  we  urged  him  to  go  with  us 
to  see  the  English  and  American 
missionaries  and  examine  their  work. 
He  declined,  saying  that  he  felt  no 
interest  in  that  species  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  We  resented  the  implication 
that  we  were  the  supporter  of  or  even 
a  believer  in  any  kind  of  superstition, 
and  ceased  urging  him  to  accompany 
us.  At  Cairo,  however,  he  spent  an 
hour  with  us  at  a  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  Encouraged  by  this,  we  invited 
him  to  go  with  us  to  see  Bishop  Gobat 
and  Drs.  Franklin  and  Sandru  sky,  in 
Jerusalem.  He  declined,  saying  that 
he  wished  us  to  understand,  once  for 
all,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
spect  for  men  who  went  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  as  missionaries,  because 
they  could  not  make  a  living  at  home. 
We  assured  him  that  he  was  all 
wrong  as  to  the  character  of  Protest¬ 
ant  missionaries.  “  I  will  not  discuss 

the  matter  with  you,”  he  remarked, 
but  will  read,  with  your  permission, 
what  I  have  written  about  the 
missionaries  in  Egypt.”  We  bade 


him  proceed.  Having  obtained  the 
names  of  the  missionaries  in  Alexan- 
diia  and  Cairo,  he  described  them 
as  “  well-meaning  and  goodish,  bid 
visionary  men,  whose  work  teas  not 
known,  and  whose  presence  on  the  Nile 
teas  of  no  vse.”  We  entered  our  pro¬ 
test  against  writing  thus  of  men  whom 
lie  had  never  seen,  and  of  their  work 
when  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and 
threatened  to  expose  him.  As  a 
compromise,  he -volunteered  to  go 
with  us  to  see  the  three  Jerusalem 
doctors  above  named,  and  to  hear 
them  preach  on  the  coming  Sabbath. 
After  hearing  Dr.  Franklin  in  Arabic, 
German  and  Spanish,  and  spending  an 
evening  in  company  with  the  other 
missionaries  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Bishop  Gobat,  he  tore  his  letter  in 
our  sight,  and  declared  that  his  views 
of  missionaries  had  completely 
changed.  “  Why,”  he  exclaimed, 

“  these  men  could  fill  a  chair  in  any 
college  in  Europe  or  America.” 

In  a  party  of  us  who  stopped  to 
visit  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  a  little 
later,  there  was  another  correspond¬ 
ent  of  one  of  our  dailies.  Nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  except  the  correspondent, 
went  ashore  and  examined  the  town, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
in  the  suburbs.  He  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  go,  by  reason  of  over- 
mdulgence  the  night  before.  Still 
he  was  anxious  to  furnish  a  glowdng 
account  of  the  island  and  of  the  rains 
■  especially  because  they  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  Free 
Masonry.  Not  long  after  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  letter  in 
the  paper.  It  stated  that  it  was. 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  when  he 
was  not  there,  and  that  the  facts  were 
tested  oh  the  ground,  when  they 
were  not  facts  at  alt,  but  unreliable 
inferences  drawn  by  some  of  the 
tourists  whom  he  had  interrogated 
on  their  return  to  the  ship.  Of 
what  value  are  such  communica¬ 
tions  ?  They  are  impositions  upon 
the  reading  community  that  should 
be  exposed. 


- 

f 

We  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  correspondent  of  the  St  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  in  his  or  her  letter 

on  the  missionaries  of  Alaska,  did 
not  visit  them,  nor  carefully  exam¬ 
ine,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  lion-  ^ 
esty,  their  work.  His  statements  are 
based  on  information  received  from 
traders,  who  have  always  felt  that 
the  missionaries  interfered  with  their 
gain,  or  from  men  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  missionary  work  at  all.  We 
do  not  allege  that  he  aimed  at  injur¬ 
ing  the  mission  schools  in  Alaska,  or 
at  making  a  false  representation  of 
the  missionaries’  character;  still  he 
has  done  both. 

What,  then,  are  the  real  facts  ?  They 
are  found  in  detail  in  another  edi¬ 
torial.  We  will  simply  notice  here 
the  allusion  to  the  Board,  viz. :  “  The  j 
Presbyterian  Board  has  made  an 
unfortunate  choice  in  its  agents.” 
This  is  a  grave  accusation,  involv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  character  of  men 
known  to  have  been  beyond  re¬ 
proach  before  they  went  to  Alaska, 
but  also  the  ability  of  a  great  Mission  : 
Board  to  select  proper  agents  for  its 
work.  Did  the  accuser  see  those 
men  ?  Did  he  hear  testimony  on 
both  sides?  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  did  not.  But,  suppose  he  did, 
we  have  a  counter  statement  from  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  who  has  just  return¬ 
ed  from  a  thorough  examination  of  our 
agents  in  Alaska,  and  the  work  done 
by  them.  Mr.  Hill  says,  in  his  pub- 
lished  report:  “The  patience,  fideli¬ 
ty,  devotion  and  Christian  heroism 
shown  by  our  missionaries  is  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church.”  Weigh  well  these  words. 
The  missionaries  are  “ patient ,”  a 
grace  second  to  none  in  the  treatment 
of  Indians;  “faithful,"  the  very  quality 
regarded  by  business  men  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  good  agent;  “  devoted,"  the 
first  element  of  success  in  a  teacher 
of  morals  and  religion;  and  “  Chris¬ 
tian  heroism ,”  the  very  thing  required 
in  those  called  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
iniquity  and  to  brave  an  inhospitable 


clime.  Here  we  have  the  statement 
of  a  well-known  Christian  man,  whose  j 
judgment  and  practical  ability  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Synod  of  Columbia, 
against  that  of  an  unknown  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Globe-Democrat  of  St. 
Louis.  Can  any  one  be  in  doubt  as 
to  which  of  the  statements  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  trustworthy? _ 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1883. 


AMONG  THE  ALASKANS. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  this  century  is 
the  opening  up  of  Alaska.  It  is  only  a 
few  yeax’s  since  it  was  almost  entii'ely 
unknown,  and  was  supposed  to  be  only 
a  peninsula  of  snow,  with  a  few  Indians 
wandering  about  over  dreary  plains,  and 
a  few  bears  and  dogs  and  walruses 
creeping  about  on  the  ice.  Now,  liow-1 
ever,  this  strange  peninsula  lias  sud¬ 
denly  emerged  from  its  obscui'ity,  and 
we  find  it  a  magnificent  country,  one- 
sixtli  as  large  as  the  whole  United  States, 
with  great  rivers,  tall  mountains  and  im¬ 
mense  forest  and  vast  minei’al  resoui’ces, 
and,  strangest  of  all,  a  climate  as  salu¬ 
brious  as  that  of  our  Middle  States.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  fact  thatyt  is  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  its  faithful  missionaries,  that  the 
opening  up  of  this  wonderful  coxxntry  to 
the  world  is  chiefly  due.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  story,  and  this  story  is  told  in 
graphic  style,  in  Mrs.  Julia  M  Nair 
Wright’s  new  book :  “Among  the  Alas¬ 
kans  ”  just  issued  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.  The  book  is  full 
of  interesting  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
ti’y  and  its  people,  their  customs,  habits, 
religion,  etc.  The  work  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  is  detailed,  but  with  this  narrative 
there  are  also  given  numberless  facts 
about  the  country  itself,  which  will  give 
to  the  volume  a  general  interest.  The 
book  is  full  of  illustrations. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price  ($1.25)  by  John  A.  Black,  Business 
Superintendent,  Presbytei’ian  Board  of 
Publication,  1334  Chestnut  street  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  any  of  the  Depositories  or 
Booksellers  representing  the  Board. 


BY  MISS  KATE  A.  RANKIN. 


FORT  WRANGELL. 


Our  family  is  still  growing.  Two  have 
been  added  to  our  number  since  I  sent 
in  my  last  report,  both  snatched  as 
brands  from  the  burning.  One  little 
girl,  of  seven,  was  held  by  an  Indian  as 
a  slave,  because  her  mother  had,  he  said, 
bewitched  one  of  his  friends.  The  child’s 
friends  came  and  implored  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  to  rescue  her,  which  she  did.  The 
man  was  very  angry.  He  threatened  to 
kill  two  little  girls,  aunts  of  the  little 
one  who  was  taken  from  him.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  handed  over  to  the  captain  of  the 
man-of-war,  who  will  stop  all  such  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


8eiCT\m{6  girl  was  sent  to  the 
ilome,  but  her  two  aunts,  verv  1 

women,  took  her  with  them,  intending 
to  keep  her  for  money-making  purposes8 
but  we  secured  her  before  they  could 
carry  out  their  plans.  J  d 

Fourth  of  July  was  spent  in  a  verv 
quiet,  peaceful  and  pleasant  way  The 

keep  the  ^  a  W to 

well  dhl  i  dlanS  °U5  °f  rutschief,  and 
well  did  they  succeed.  Our  girls  sano- 

for  the  people  at  the  feast  some  of  “f 

«™”lS°”hgf  n“  which 

people  1  K7  aPPre°tated  by  the 

head  ehiff ing’  ?eo,:«e  ®“*«,  our 
Head  chief,  had  a  play  m  his  house  so 

as  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  keeping  the 

Indians  from  doing  wrong.  Thev  had  a 

grand  time  playing  the  plays  that  take 

the  place  of  their  Indian  dances.  Dr? 

McFarland  made  a  few  remarks,  telling 

them  the  reason  we  celebrate  the  day 

and  closed  by  singing  and  prayer,  when 

all  retired  to  their  homes  quietly  and 

fired  yTl  ^gS  Were  h°i8ted  and  cannon 
nred.  ihe  day  was  spent  and  closed  in 


a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

My  Sabbath-school  class  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  m  interest.  The  attendance  is  not 
so  large  during  the  summer,  as  the  child¬ 
ren  have  gone  with  their  parents  to  their 
fishing  places  and  berry  picking;  but 
those  that  do  attend  are  very  attentive 
while  I  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  s  love  For  a  while  I  "taught  them 
from  some  illustrated  lesson  rolls  some 
kind  friends  had  sent.  They  were  a 
great  help  in  impressing  the  lesson  on 

them  mmds’  but  the  fire  destroyed 

Sabbath  afternoons,  be¬ 
tween  services  at  church,  I 
have  the  girls  formed  into  a 
class,  and  teach  them  some 
days  the  Catechism,  then 
again  a  Bible  reading,  and 
other  times  a  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,  the  girls  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  taking 
part  and  leading  in  prayer. 

In  July,  Dr.  McFarland, 
wife  and  myself,  with  eight 
girls,  went  to  the  fishing 
ground  of  Mr.  McColough, 
who  very  kindly  invited  us 
to  come.  He  would  give 
us  fish  to  salt  ;  he  caught 
them  with  his  seine,  and 
gaveus  salmon  to  theamount 
of  eleven  barrels,  which  we 
have  salted  for  winter  use. 


,  “Sitka,  Sept.  4th,  1883. 

School  has  again  commenced,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  scholars  are  still 
away  with  their  parents;  fishing  and 
trading.  The  Home  boys  have  been  off 
lor  the  past  week  securing  wood  for 
winter  use.  They  returned  Saturday, 
with  a  ralt  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
cords,  and  without  any  assistance.  As 
this  is  their  first  attempt  at  anything  of 
the_  k  ind  alone,  they  are  very  proud  of  it, 
and  justly  so,  too,  we  think. 


The  girls  do  all  the  cooking  now  and 

partqmenet8UCOeSSfuI  in  this  c”!i W  *>- 

“I  hope  our  friends  will  begin  to  send 
us  mittens,  scarfs,  hoods,  wristlets 
etc  f°r  Christinas.  It  takes  a  longX 
for  them  to  reach  us.  O.  E  A  ”  6 

Please  send  boys’  woolen  or  knit  worst¬ 
ed  caps  also.  Such  articles  can  go  by  nmil 
m  registered  parcels.  Direct  to  SKa! 
E.  Austin,  Sitka,  Alaska.  If  this  dpm- 
friend  should  receive  an  over-sunnlv 

gittS 


-n- 


ALASKA. 
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by  mrs.  a.  r.  McFarland. 

FORT  WRANGEL. 


Dear  Brethren  :  I  thank  you  very 
much  lor  your  nice  letter.  But  oh,  mV 
heait  is  too  sick  to  write.  We  are  indeed 
stricken  and  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  our 
dear  home.  Yet  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Annie  Graham,  who  you 
know  had  consumption,  was  very  low 
Miss  Rankins  ran  up  stairs  and  carried 
hei  down  ;  just  had  time  to  get  her  out 
ol  the  house.  She  was  carried  to  Mr 
Young  s,  where  she  died  the  following 
Tuesday.  Another  of  the  children  made 
a  very  narrow  escape.  She  had  gotten 
up  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  fire  had 
leached  the  stairway,  so  she  could  not 
get  down.  She  was  discovered  and  Got¬ 
ten  out  from  the  outside.  Of  course  mv 
personal  loss,  as  Avell  as  that  of  the 
other  missionaries,  is  verv  great.  But 
if  I  could  have  saved  tlrn  building  or 
even  any  of  the  supplies  for  the  children 
I  would  not  speak  of  my  own  loss.  We 
are  all  m  the  old  hospital  building,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  when  we  were 
here  before.  Our  family  is  three  times 
as  large  as  it  was  then,  and  now  we  have 
nothing  to  live  with;  besides  the  house 
lias  run  down  and  is  terribly  out  of  re- 
pair,  so  that  it  is  anything  but  comfort¬ 
able.  But  oh,  I  was  so  thankful  to  have 
it  to  gather  my  poor  children  into,  so 
our  work  could  go  right  on.  My  heart 
is  almost  broken.  Sometimes  1  feel  as 
if  it  is  too  much.  Yet  we  are  sure  God 
is  a  tender,  loving  Father,  and  knows 
what  is  best  for  us.  I  feel  too  crushed 
to  write  any  more.  Pray  for  me  that  I 
may  be  willing  to  bear  whatever  God 
sends. 
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THE  CHTLCAsT  DISTRICT  ALASKA. 


BY  I>R.  A.  KRAUSE,  IN  “  Z  KITSCH  RIFT  DER  (iKSKl.l  SCH  AK 1 
FUR  ERDKUNDE.”  TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  ERRS  BY TKR- 
IAN  HOME  MISSIONARY,  BY  REV.  P.  A.  SCHWARTZ. 


Between  latitude  490  58'  the  west  coast  of  North  America  pre¬ 
sents  a  high,  rocky,  indented  line,  with  numerous  islands  of 
various  size. 

From  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  Cross  Sound  inlet,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  ocean  far  into  the  Continent,  the  Lynn  channfel 
60  miles*  in  length,  branches  off  towards  the  north. 

i  Into  this  channel  are  discharged  the  waters  of  the  Chilcat 
•  River,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  district  through 
V; which  it  flows,  and  to  the  Tlinget  Indians  inhabiting  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

iThe  Lynn  Channel  was  first  explored  in  the  year  1794  by 
\  Vancouver  ;  prior  to  him,  English  and  American  trading  ves¬ 
sels  had  touched  here,  while  the  Russians,  up  to  1794,  had  ex- 
,  tended  their  hunting  expeditions  only  as  far  as  Behrings  Bay 
(Yakutat),  the  spot  where  Behring,  on  his  last  disastrous  voy¬ 
age,  in  the  year  1741,  reached  thevYmerica.n, coast.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Russians  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  northern  Alex- 
^nder.yYrghi  p  el  ago .  • 

In  1-799  a  fortified  factor)  was  built  by  Bp  ran  off,  director  of 
the  RussojAmerican  Company  on  Baranoft  ’  Island,  near  the 
present  Sitka;  and  this  settlement,  soon  began  to 'flourish,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  natives  and  the  not  less 
damaging  competition  of  rival  traders  from  other  nations. 
These  quarrels  and  differences  were  finally  settled  bv  treaties 
with  the  governments  of  the  United  States  (1874)  and  of  Eng¬ 
land  (1825).  Simultaneously  the  boundary  line  between 
Russian  and  British  North  America  was  agreed  upon,  to  ryn 
from  Mt.  St.  Elias  north  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction  along  the  coast  of  the  Pad-  ; 
fic  Ocean,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nass  River  in  Observatory  Inlet. 

1  he  narrow  coast-line  thus  bounded,  together  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  adjacent  islands,  forms  the  Sitka  District  of  the  Russian- 
American  possessions. 

At  Sitka  the  Russians  had  frequent  calls  from  trading  Chil-  1 
.  cat;  Indians,  whose  territory  the  latter  rarely  entered,.  ..When  I 
in  1837  the  whole  traffic  along  the  eoas':'  was--.  rented  to  the-  ! 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  trading  vessel  made  its  regular 
appearance  during  the  summer  months  in  Pyramid  Harbor 
(Labouchercs  Bay),  announcing  its  arrival  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Chilcat  River  by  firing  of 
cannon,  and  then ,  opepecl  a  brisk  trade  with  the  natives,  who 
offered  furs,  obtained  mostly  by  annual  trading  expedit  ons 
into  the  interior.  From  these  people  the  Russian  officers 
obtained  the  first,  though  meagre  information,  of  lakes  and 
rivers  lying  beyond  the  coast  mountains,  and  already  in  1848 
.they  were  able,  by  means  of  native  messengers,  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  their  recently-founded  forts  on  the  Polly  Riv  er. 

To  Davidson — who  stayed  at  the  lower  Chilcat  River  a  short 
time  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  of  the  total  eclipse 
,  of  the  sun,  occurring  Aug.  7,  1869,  we  are  indebted  for  cor¬ 
rect  information  concerning  the  Chilcat  District,  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  Pyramid  Island,  and  the  upper  Indian  v  illage,  Kloquan. 

When  in  1867  the  former  Russian- America  -its  boundary¬ 
line  remaining  unchanged — was  purchased  by  the  United 
•States,  a  large  number  of  adventurers,  miners,  and  traders 
poured  into  Southw  est  Alaska  and  the  Sitka  District ;  and  not 
until  recently  have  they  also  penetrated  into  the  Chilcat  region. 
Here,  on  the  shores  Jof  Portage  Bay,  the  'Trading  Company  of 
the  Northwest,  founded  a  trading-post  in  1880,  and  the  Presbv - 
terian  Board  of  Home  Mission  erected  a  mission  building  and 


'Si^m"d«ftdre  yei"'  . . "!”*•  Abom  <«-  «e  SOM- 

thSSe“afF^rv"™i“  \>'m'  Ch»"""'  Living 

a"'  Z;  an“ t0  s<""e  «**«£  Itav^SS' 

summm  sma^N  parties^of  mfaeJ,Tb“"UK  ll't'  P** 

nel  alon-  the  nil  lr  ,  e  *one  from  Lynn  Chan- 

reo-inn  •  ''nf.i  ?,  dian  Path  mto.the  interior  of  the  Yukon 

Like  if  d  V  mel  ‘1  «•»?•»>•  t  Kussi.m  traders  anil  I 

times’3' iWhidbetL(!17Q^h?”nf  T*  bT  P^re,!  at  different 
Unite  1  Stiffs Sin  ??F  Lmdenberg,(  >838)-  nnd.Si.»,W.r,ff,],o 
?  ,  1  M  te  shlP>  Jamestown,”  who  in  1880  nublishod  ,  v  -,l 

aable  map  containing  details  of  the  northern  I 

.Channel,  of  the  exact  location  of  Indian  villages  of  the  efis 
enee  of  two  large  sweet-tvater  lakes,  and  of  Tyva  ikle. 

TOPOGRAPHlC-CKOGNOSTtC  DESCkmiON  OF  THF  CHI  I, CAT 

AuheLSou"hCehnd  fslJfc  "  a£etage  width  "f  ««  "»«»l  miles, 
rock,  S  ,»ff  ra"*!1'  we  lin'1  the  Chilcat  Islands. 

Harl  ir  “the  „a  i  es  cainff'vl  M**  “n'ai"s  Pyramid 
cannin?  esmlS™  /•  ,L  chtini£e)>  near  which  a  salmon- 
S2nf!ttT  “‘f116  erectcd  dur'n£  1883.  On  the 
Portage  Ba,  ,Da«chC  ‘°n  Pe,nmS;la  S00cl  anchorage  is  found  at 

Th?  dl?cov  er>'  of  the  Chilcat  River  we  owe  to  the  above  men 
turned  Lieutenant  Whidbey  of  the  United  States  Naw  He 

ascribed’ the  the  jenS,h  of  this  *er  »',d  crroneouslv 

fee  bv  o  hefs^fh'e  "”C  ?  'ratet  '?  the  melting  of  snow  and 

overesdmated  ’  tn  lmP°rtance  ?f  the  Chilcat  Ri>'er  has  been 
fet  d  pf  ;  RThe  explorers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region  be- 
ueved  the  Pelly  River  and  the  Chilcat  to  be  identical  to  extend 

Ae  mldsll  R  n  rm,ICS’  Untn’  m  l85°’  CamPbell>  an’  officer  of 
theorv  bv  0™Pany>  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  this 

Yukon.  y  S  g  d°Wn  thC  river  from  port  Selkirk  to  Fort 

taimw  lolC'b  °*  thC  Cbdcat  district  are  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
ters  .V°7  2’000  mCtersbi-h’  and  contain  innumerable  gla- 
;  '^S  of  enormous  size.  The  fiords,  averaging  a  depth  of V 
athoms,  have  steep  banks  ;  sand-bars  are  found  onlv  at  the 

aouadc  birdr^fh0'6'601  ■ m  t^mg  and  autl,mn  by  numerous 
juatic  birds. efThe  rivers  m  this  district  rise  in  July  and  August. 

tr,rfth,LTTrfed  be!'v^cn  thc  coas.t  rivers,  and  the  Yukon  Dis- 
tuct  mat  be  be  reached  from  the  coast  in  1—4  days  crossing 

mountains  800—1,300  meters  high,  and  covered  more  or  less 

With  pine  forests,  and  picturesque  lakes. 

Yukon TffieTcn^1’  ^  ^  tributary  of  the 

ukon  is  thc  I  elly  River,  coming  from  Frances  Lake  on  the 

ihf  Y^t  U1  r°t th<;  Rock>’  Mountains,  Of  other  tributaries  of 
the  \  ukon  httle  that  is  reliable  is  known.  I„  May  S“,he 


well-known  explorer,  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  started  tor  the 
Yukon  Region,  intending  to  go  down  the  river  to  its  mouth. 

About  the  geognostic  condition  of  the  Chilcat  District  but 
little  can  be  said.  The  bulk  of  its  mountains  is  syenite,  intei - 
spersed  with  hornblende,  copper,  iron,  marl,  limestone,  and— 
if  the  statements  of  the  natives  may  be  relied  upon — contain¬ 
ing  also  coal. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITION. 

By  long-continued  meteorological  observations  at  Sitka,  we 
have  obtained  correct  information  concerning  the  temperature 
of  Northeast  Alaska.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  here  is  considerably  higher  than  at  places  of  the 
same  latitude  on  the  east  coast,  owing  to  the  mild  winters  and 
cool  summers  of  this  region.  This  favorable  condition  oft  w 
climate  of  the  west  coast  is  limited,  however,  to  a  very  nano  ^ 
line,  a  change  of  climate  being  perceptible  after  a  few  days 
journey  into  the  interior.  Observations  made  at  Fort  Wran¬ 
gell,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  River,  and  at  the  Cassiai 
7/ old  mines  show  the  temperature  at  the  latter  place  to  be  o 
such  severity  as  to  freeze  the  mercury  occasionally. 

Nowhere  on  earth  is  the  precipitation  of  moisture  greater 
than  in  the  Chilcat  District,  including  Sitka  and  the  whole 
northwest  coast,  where  along  the  high  coast-mountains  the 
moisture  is  condensed  into  almost  incessant  rains  duiing  ie 
summer,  and  deep  snow  deposits  during  the  long  wmteis.  n 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1881-82  snow  fell  to  an  average 
depth  of  three  feet  on  a  level  ;  in  June  snow  was  still  found  in 
the  valleys,  and  new  snow  fell  above  its  boundary  lines  as  caily 

These  enormous  snow-drifts  naturally  produce  huge  glacieis, 
of  which  the  Chilcat  District  contains  the  highest  and  largest, 
though  none  of  them  reach  down  to  the  sea,  except  one  ntai 

the  Taku fiord.  These  glaciers,  in  their  variety,  beauty  and 

grandeur  defy  description.  One  of  the  larger  ones  m 
fower  Takhin  Valley,  mov  ing  slowly  downward,  has  pushed  its 
..jo-antic  ice  masses  into  a  beautiful  pine  forest;  enormous 
rocks,  precipitated  from  its  lofty  brow,  strike  against  gigantic 
trees,  thus  destroying  them  ere  they  fall  into  the  icy  embrace 
of  the  glacier.  A  magnificent  view  of  mountain  scenery 
especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear— may  be  enjoyed  from 
the  heights  on  the  northern  Flehini  shores,  landless  ice-helds 
seem  to  extend  from  south  to  west  and  to  connect  with  the 
ice  masses  of  Glacier  Bay  and  Mount  Fairweather.  1  he  con¬ 
trast  between  the  masses  of  ice  and  snow  and  the  dark-green 
pine  forests,  the  gloomy-looking  rock-precipices  and  the  deep 
blue  of  the  fiords  present  a  scenery  which  in  beauty  and  gian 
deur  vies  with  any  European  Alpine  world. 

The  more  marked  is  the  contrast  when  going  farther  into 
the  interior.  After  having  crossed  the  watershed  toward  the 
Yukon,  the  glaciers  cease  altogether,  with  the  exception  ot  a 
few  on  the  west  Kussooa.  Thunder-storms,  we  are  told  by  the 
natives  are  verv  rare  here  ;  and  during  our  stay  ot  nine  months 
we  had  not  one.  The  appearance  ot  the  aurora  borealis  is  the 
more  frequent;  we  observed  six  in  February,  ten  in  March, 
four  in  April,  and  a  few  during  the  summer  months. 

Plants  ani>  Animals. 

These  correspond  to  the  difference  in  the  climate  ot  the 
coast  and  the  interior.  Vegetation  here  has  small  chance  ot 
extension  or  development,  being  limited  by  bare-  rugged 
rocks,  and  eternal  ice  and  snow  fields  ;  even  the  river-deltas 
are  often  found  covered  with  stones.  1  he  low  banks  ot  the 
rivers,  and  the  islands  in  the  rivers,  are  densely  covered  with 
tacamahac,  willow,  and  alder;  the  tacamahac  attains  large  di¬ 
mensions,  and  furnishes  the  natives  material  for  the  const!  uc- 
tion  of  their  canoes.  Various  shrubs,  dogwood,  snow-ball  tree, 
>rooseberrv.  blackberry,  raspberry,  and  roses  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket,'  of  such  a  peculiar  growth  near  the' 
ground,  that  the  traveler  can  make  but  slow  progress.  Grass- 
plains  and  meadows  are  found  in  the  valleys,  where  the  blue 
sword-lily,  cowslip,  lupine,  anemone,  and  other  flowers  are 
found.  The  extensive  marshes  have  a  flora  of  their  own;  the' 
lt-vel  san  Iv  banks  show  vast  sea-grass  meadows,  while  rocky 


ni"k’Alpine  vegetation. 

|  *»  covering  the  -^MCTST^.  °f  ,MS 
spersed  occasionally,  espccialh  in  m  ;  , ,  valleys,  inter- 

alder  clusters,  or  b\  birch -copses  |  <>,s  lJ,accs’ .  ,:)y  billow  and 
It  is  rather  singular,  that  the  trunhs  f  'A\  ,jrcciPlt0J,s  hill-sides, 
measuring  from  3-4  n e „ r alarge  number  of  trees, 
twist  to  the  leftAof  red  ceSar ,C“hn.lffrcnce!  have  a  decided 
1  Queen-Charlotte  Island  onlv  /.V  t  '  att;ims  Perfection  on 
Vcllow  ceda/ 'PnAZt  T* 

Jow*  marshy  places,  vegetation  nf  ,1  U,dcat  ,)lstnct-  In 
may  be  seen.  A  heavy  cam  t  r  niost  troP'cal  luxuriance- 
lichens  clothe  the  trees  VV,n;  r°f  111  ,covers  the  ground, 
and  similar  plants  form  ?  E  nS'  rh,g'h  bUie^rry  shrubs 
«r.  it  is  01  whdwbrush.  In  W 

deep  snow,  but  woe  to  [f  -  .  ,  '  0,1  snow-shoes,  over  the 

leaves  the  narrow  India.A  “n 'a“ aVdt'[h  " *«-»»«. 
wilderness  !  While  his  feet  no,  !  CS,  Vs  !>e{lrmSs  in  the 
“  devil’s  club  "(Fatsi-t  Horrid  A  Lntai‘lS let!  in  the  famous 
quitoes  and  gnats  win  fa||  [t|  d'll"n|"Jlls  1,1  Wood-thirsty  mos- 

ture’of'tlie  Rowlands 'eS  “nkn0"'"’  lminS  to  '■>=  great  mois- 

Ambsa"  fn«s  give  wav  to  stna.l 

with  flowers.  At  M  elerat  on  1  Alpine  mats  covered 

and  dw'arf-birch  are  Ibmui  °  ,1  Sif  I  "'l°  V  will°"  <"*» 
vegetation,  similar  to  the  one  ,  g  '-’  a  Pllrely  northern 
gins.  K  °nL  tound  on  a  Nonvegion  fjelde,  be¬ 

ing,  are^mosth  's'iipplied  bv  ’j1'1.' lves:  l,s  regards  food  and  cloth- 
the  vegetable  king  C  a ^  also  made  "°?d’  P™***.  of 

Sitka,  pine,  also  glasses  reds  and  A  m  °f*  1  he  roots  of  the 

ore  used  as  braidm! ^  materi  d  m  °f  the  red  cedar 

herbs,  fresh  sprouts  onions  mV  r  J  a.  ab,c  Ioots>  succulent 
tute  a  pleasant  change  X;  tlm  V  T  -v  SPring’  ™nsti- 

\yinter.  The  roots  of  tile  Yu pine  partaken  of’  t*  °f  a 
ties,  produce  intoxication  \L,-.  '.  ‘  tak  of  in  large  quanti- 
of  the  coast  is  the  SSL  C°m1num  a™on*  the  Indians 

dians  of  the  interior.  Hemes  0f  which T'™  t  ^  tradin*  In’ 
from  a  valuable  article  of  di  ,1  a  ftIL'at  variety  is  found, 
dian.  Cle  of  d,et  in  the  household  of  the  ln- 

The  animal  world  of  the  ('hi!<-m  n.Vf  .■  . 
that  of  British  North  America  -V,-;  .  t!lct jrearly  thesame  as 
gray  and  black  wolf,  sloth  marten  t  *  ^  b  ack  bcar>  red  fox< 
beaver,  the  latter  onlv  in s’nS  muskrat  ^ 

.around  the  villages  'and  m-e  c  fbe  }  gs  are  numerous 
never  for  drarr  i^fh  a  L  On  Se  T?  hunting, 

deer,  inorintarh-sheeb  F)vis  M„h  P  '“V5  lve  hnd  the  reim 
ground  squirrel  and  marmot  “he  huei  ,hc. '•"°“",ain  tr°«, 
known  by  a  long-drawn*,  shrill ’whistle  T1  king  lts  Presence 
the  interior,  at  the  lower  Lewis  River.'  m°°Se  1S  found  m 

I >i i  els  are  not  numerous  in  the  ChiCm  n;-,  .•  .  - 

a  peculiar  species  of  plover  (Cyanoeitta  Si  i?"-?’  }VeJndhere 

white-pluined  sea  emde  (Ji  di-tm  l«i  Stelleii);  the  beautiful 
pecker  snow-hen  oodcoe  -  m  Leu““Pha,us):  the  wood- 
thirds.  Amono-  the-  sumi  V'  e'UlleSS  variet>  of  aquatic 
humming  bird  of  California  /V'/018,  " L>  note  espcciallv  the 
lost  none  of  its  natui  S Wb  Rufus>’  "bab  has 

snow,  and  flits  Ii?eal  H'f  mountains  of  ice  and 
buzzes,  bee-1, ke  ammm-  the  ros  *1°™  °?C  tiee  to  bother,  or 
never  been  found  on  the  ot\  e,  Vi'K  .raspberry  bIoss°ms.  It  has 

Hites  the  dailv  bread  of  the  Inrli-.n  '  1  •  salmon  constt- 

October  in  large  numbers.  lndlAn**Rd  ,s  C«*^W  from  July  to 


s/o 


POPULATION. 

e  !niV“k!o,m;™[°Ztt:PeC;?1  'rik',(Chileaeko„,  among 
WalcJ-.staa'd^TA^”***""*  point  of  the  Princl 


the 


ni’U’.,i  1  ,  .  ’  ociween  t 

01  \\  ales  Island  and  Vakutat  Ft  >„  r  ‘  . .  A 

luges  are  found  in  the  Chilr-n  r  !  •  <),llr  ancient  Indian  vil- 
with  i  n  habitants  f  k  hi',  lllStrlc, :  Jfndestaka  ( ,6  houses 

largest kiliage '(65  houses  *w klP'r-s0 ■  'V'  ft*  ^  up,  the 


/// 


mouth  of  Chilcoot  River  (8  houses  with  '^  inhabitants),  , 
Tananv,  with  two  houses  and  io  persons.  Smee  the  k 

of  the 'factory  and  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
( Haines)  the  people  of  Chilcoot  and  Jendestaka  have  ™ 
selves  small  houses  near  by,  returning,  however,  during 
snrin<’'  to  their  own  ancient  t  illages. 

From  the  earliest  time— certainly  prior  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites— commercial  intercourse  has  existed  between 
the  Indians  of  the  coast  and  the  Gunanahs,  a  tribe  of  the 
Tinneh  nation,  residing  in  the  interior.  1  he  lattei  offered 
furs  and  leather;  the  former  articles  obtained  from  the  whites, 
rifles  and  ammunition,  knives,  hatchets,  blankets,  . 

and  a  peculiar  kind  of  whiskey  distilled  from  fermented 
svrun  When  the  Hudson  Hay  Company  extended  then 
trading  posts  from  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Yukon,  the  lucrative 
trade  of  the  Chilcat  Indians  was  materially  diminished,  and 
the  suspicion  that  the  latter  had  a  hand  in  the  destruction  ot 
Port  Selkirk  in  1851  is  therefore  not  without  foundation.  | 

Notwithstanding  their  close  proximity  to  the  Russians,  the 
Chilcat  Indians  have  thus  far  been  but  little  influenced  by 
foreign  culture;  the  energetic  advance  of  American  traders 
and  wold  miners,  and  the  founding  of  missions  will  soon  pro-  j 
duce  a  marked  change.  The  Chilcat  Indian  does  not  retreat  I 
before  the  white  man;  on  the  contrary,  he  cultivates  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  invites  him  into  his  district.  W  herever  the 
Trading  Company  of  the  Northwest  erects  establishments,  the 
Indian  linds  lucrative  employment  ;  it  is  only  to  be  regrette 
that  his  acknowledged  usefulness  is  diminished  by  his  natural 
leaning  to  strikes,  fact  which  has  more  than  once  led  to  the 
failure  of  important  enterprises. 
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'ALASKA:  ASSISTANCE  ASKED  FROM  THE 
FRIENDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  era  is  opening  fo/Alaska.  Two  years  ago 
gold  mines  were  opened  about  160  miles  northeast  of 
Sitka,  and  the  mining  village  of  J uneau  was  established. 
From  these  mines  $150,000  worth  of  gold-dust  was  taken 
last  season.  Rich  discoveries  were  also  reported  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Yukon  River.  These  reports  have 
created  considerable  interest  in  the  mining  regions  of 
Arizona  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  hundreds  have, 
within  the  past  few  months,  gone  to  Alaska. 

As  a  mining  excitement  first  opened  up  California, 
Colorado,  and  Montana  to  settlement,  so  the  present 
movement  may  he  the  commencement  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Alaska.  That  development  has  already  com¬ 
menced.  In  addition  to  the  quartz-mills  and  mining- 
interests,  trading-posts  have  been  established  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  native  villages.  The  Northwest  Trading  Com¬ 
pany  has  established  extensive  works  at  Killisnoo  for 
the  manufacture  of  fish-oil.  ^four  salmon  canneries 
have  been  established  at  different  points,  and  several 
fisheries  at  others.  Extensive  cod-fisheries  are  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  banks,  off  of  the  Shumagin  Islands,  and 
sawmills  are  running  at  Sitka,  Roberts,  Klawack,  and 
Jackson. 


T 

.  These  changes  again  bring  up  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Shall  the  native  population  be  left,  as  in  the  past, 
to  produce,  under  the  encroachments  of  the  incoming 
whites,  a  new  crop  of  costly,  bloody,  and  cruel  Indian 
wars  or  shall  they  be  so  educated  that  they  will  become 
useful  factors  in  the  new  development?  The  native 
races  are  partially  civilized,  industrious,  anxious  for  an 
education,  readily  adopt  the  ways  of  the  whites,  and 
With  the  advantages  of  schools,  will  quickly,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  become  citizens.  To  accomplish 
this,  requires  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

Many  intelligent  Americans  have  for  some  time  past 
felt  ashamed  that  any  large  section  of  our  land  should 
be  left  without  educational  privileges, -that  Alaska 
should  be  worse  off  than  when  under  Russia,  the  United 
Mates  having  failed  to  continue  the  schools  that  for 
many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian  government. 

In  1882  President  Arthur  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  schools  in 
Alaska,  to  be  administered  through  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  renew  the  agitation.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  friends  of  education  using  influence  with  their 
congressmen.  It  would  also  be  of  great  assistance  if  at 
flach  of  the  State  and  other  educational  conventions  of 


the  summer  a  resolution  could  be  passed  and  officially 
sent  to  Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller,  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in  procuring 
an  appropriation  for  common  schools  in  various  sections 
of  Alaska,  and  an  industrial  training-school  at  Sitka. 


SITKA,  ALASKA,  ofr t  exJx. 
A  Letter  from  Mrs.  C.  M.  Willard  to  the  Sabbath-schools 

d6a\  you^  Friends  ••  Why  yes,  indeed,  I  will 
toll  you  about  Sitka  !  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful 
laiboi  bearing  the  same  name,  and  indenting  the 
western  coast  of  Baranoff  Island.  Great  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  east  and  north  stand  guard  over  the 
ittle  town  nestling  at  their  feet,  sheltering  it  from 
the  cold  winds  and  snow,  that  blowing  from  the 

ar  icy  inland,  strike  these  old  protectors  and 

turn  then  stern  heads  white. 

And  seaward,  too,  island  fortifications,  thrown 
up  m  the  long  ago,  shield  this  favored  child-city 
irom  the  roughness  of  the  waters. 

It  is  not.  cold  here.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
ains  there  is  indeed  enough  ice  on  the  little  lake 
(whose  waters,  flowing  down,  keep  turning  the 
great  wheel  of  the  saw-mill  in  town)  to  make 
skating  for  some  days-at  least,  during  the  short 
Winter  and  snow  enough  falls  to  make  a  hand- 

?"!!*  t  £eaSUre  OU  the  lo*g.  smooth  street. 
The  little  folks,  aye,  and  the  big  ones  too,  enjoy 


it  hugely.  The  little  Indian  boys  ride  just  like 
,  wllite  boys,  only,  do  you  know,  I  have  never  seen 
l  Ikem  going  “grinders”!  They  do  slide  in  every 
other  way,  and  on  every  conceivable  kind  of  sled  ; 
but  boxes,  bits  of  boards,  and  shingles,  are  the 
I  most  common.  Everybody  has  to  be  quick  about 
enjoying  it,  for  it  doesn’t  stay  long.  The  ground 
[  may  change  in  an  hour,  from  its  native  gray  to  the 
snowy  white,  made  gay  with  noisy  children,  and 
in  an  hour  more  all  the  snow  may  have  vanished, 
and  the  rain  be  pouring  down. 

The  town  itself  is  a  little  old  tumble-down  af¬ 
fair,  more  remarkable  for  its  mossy  Russian  ruins 
than  for  anything  else,  and  yet  there  is  a  feature 
made  more  strikingly  prominent  by  these  very 
things,  a  fact  which  is  very  sweet  to  Christians— 
that  striking  far  beneath  this  heap  of  social  rot¬ 
tenness  and  the  decay  of  earthly  splendor,  there 
is,  a  root  which,  springing  up,  shall  one  day  bear 
the  white  flower  of  immortal  life.  We  saw  the 
blade  in  the  first  mission-school  started  here,  and 
which  developed  into  the  first  Home  for  boys. 
The  building,  which  was  a  part  of  crumbling 
Russia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January,  1882. 
And  now  we  see  not  only  a  fresh  green  blade  of 
promise,  but  the  “  ear,”  in  the  great  new  building 
for  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  which  Hr.  Sheldon  | 
Jackson  erected  last  Fall. 

lou,  and  those  whom  your  means  sent  out,  work 
together  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  “  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Let  us  labor 
together  with  prayer,  that  at  the  last  there  may 
be  a  great  and  joyous  gathering  in  and  rendering 
up  of  the  precious  grain. 

The  new  mission  building  is  at  the  extreme 
eastern  edge  of  the  town,  with  old  Pop-off  Moun¬ 
tain  behind— almost  overhanging  it.  At  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  long  town,  in  a  part  from  which, 
duiing  Russian  rule,  the  main  town  was  barri¬ 
caded,  is  the  native  village,  with  its  front  open  to 
the  bay,  and  with  a  higher  ridge  of  ground  close 
behind,  and  which  is  almost  as  thickly  built  with 
little  houses  for  the  dead.  As  a  natural  barrier, 
great  rocks  push  out  from  this  ridge  towards  the 
bay.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and 
there  where  water  and  rock  fail  to  meet,  is  the  j 
builded  barricade,  with  a  single  opening  into  the 
smooth,  green  common. 

The  common  is  used  for  such  outdoor  games  as 
are  played  by  young  people,  and  as  a  parade- 
ground  by  the  marines.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  in  the  old  days  a  park,  whose  pictur¬ 
esque  music-stand  still  remains.  But  the  trees, 
together  with  the  cottage  residences  occupied  by 
the  Russian  officers,  and  which  surrounded  two 
sides  of  the  park,  were  burned  down  long  ago.  A 
stone  wall  on  the  third  side,  with  cannon,  kept  the 
law  between  laud  and  sea.  Along  the  fourth  side, 
jmd  directly  opposite  the  barricade,  still  stands 
the  Custom  House  and  barracks,  between  which, 
guarded  by  mounted  brass  cannon,  is  the  double 
gate  entrance  to  the  castle,  built  on  a  high 
rock,  overlooking  both  town  and  harbor,  and 
reached  by  wearisome  flights  of  stairs.  This 
immense  old  log  structure,  with  the  arched  win- 


dows  of  its  high,  gabled-centre  roof  looking  out  j 
to  sea,  is  the  third  building  which  has  occupied 
this  rock  top.  The  first  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  second — a  brick  building — by  an  earthquake ; 
but  all  three  have  been  scenes  of  much  magnifi¬ 
cence,  as  the  residence  of  the  ruling  Prince. 

The  hewn  logs  of  this  building  are  fitted  into 
each  other  like  round-bottomed  troughs,  with 
moss  and  clay  between,  and  dove-tailed  at  the 
corners,  through  each  of  which  passes  a  great 
copper  bolt,  from  roof  to  foundation.  Duiing 
Russian  reign  Sitka  was  full  of  life  and  gaiety, 
having  beside  the  Prince’s  family  his  suite,  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  with  their  families,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  navy  of  the  Pacific.  There  were  also  the 
officers  of  the  Greek  Church,  from  a  bishop  down. 

The  Church  at  that  time  was  rich — magnificent 
with  its  pictures,  its  gold-wrought  and  jewelled 
frames  and  hangings,  much  of  which  wealth  was 
stolen,  it  is  said,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  also  at  that  time  several 
schools.  There  were  also  shipping-yards,  with 
“ways ”  for  launching  vessels  of  a  thousand  tons.  , 
After  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  nearly  all 
the  better  class  of  Russians,  civilization  sank  to 
almost  native  rudeness,  without  one  saving  hand. 
Schools  ceased,  industries  failed,  and  depraved 
Americans  introduced  whiskey  and  vice,  which 
running  riot  is  rapidly  reducing  a  once  rugged 
race  to  extinction.  In  front  of  the  Government 
buildings,  passing  through  the  common,  is  the 
hard,  smooth  avenue  running  directly  through  the 
town,  from  the  wharf  back  of  the  barracks  to  the 
“Sheldon  Jackson  Industrial  School,”  and  for  a 
mile  beyond  through  the  evergreens,  which,  open¬ 
ing  here  and  there,  give  lovely  glimpses  of  the  bay. 

There  are  no  horses  and  carriages  to  travel  this 
road  now,  though  in  Russian  days  they  were  both 
numerous  and  fine,  I  have  heard.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  an  equipage  now,  is  a  heavy 
dray  drawn  by  a  team  of  mules,  which  were  I 
brought  here  for  work  in  the  mines.  There  are, 
besides,  of  four-footed  travellers,  three  or  four 
cows,  several  goats,  two  sheep,  and  dogs  innumer¬ 
able.  The  stock  of  vehicles  includes  a  hand-cart, 
a  water-barrel  on  wheels,  a  baby-carriage  or  two,  | 
and  several  wheelbarrows. 

The  two-story  mission  building,  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  fifty  wide,  stands  on  an  eminence  which 
slopes  gently  to  the  beach,  and  commands  a  view  | 
of  ocean,  bay,  islands,  and  mountains,  that  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  house  is  a  frame,  plainly  and  j 
substantially  built,  containing,  besides  the  teach-  J 
ers’  apartments  and  those  of  the  children,  a  laige  | 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  day  school 


and  Sabbath  services.  The  present  building  is  but 
the  nucleus  for  several  other  hoped-for  buildings, 
to  be  grouped  about  it  as  the  ways  and  means  in¬ 
crease.  For  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  grow  into 
the  central  training  school,  where  the  children 
can  be  taught  trades. 

Sitka,  as  you  know,  occupies  the  central  posi¬ 
tion,  geographically,  among  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 


sions  of  Alaska.  And  although  a  Home,  and  a 
good  home,  at  each  of  the  stations  seems  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  best  progress  of  the  work,  yet  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  wise  economy  to  concentrate  so  far 
as  to  provide  the  best  facilities  for  the  teaching 
of  trades  in  the  one  and  centrally  located  school, 
to  which  all  may  have  access  as  the  peculiar 
tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  children  are  discover¬ 
ed  in  each  mission  by  its  own  teachers. 

Carrie  M.  Willard. 


March  12, 1383. 


SOME  ALASKAN  LORE. 


TRUTH  FROM  A  SMITHSONIAN  SAVAN. 


The  Country  Painted  in  Its  Natural  Colors 
—No  Gold  Mines,  a  Wretched 
Climate  and  a  Scandalous 
Native  Population: 


Special  Corr£fBi>onde'nce  of  the  Telegraph, 

Washington,  January  27. 

Recent  glowing  notices  of  the  great  value 
of  Alaska  gold  mines,  and  many  editorial  . 
endorsements  and  notices  of  the  same  in  i 
the  daily  press,  prompted  your  correspon-  i 
dent  to  look  up  Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  a  gen-  ; 
tleman  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  this 
afternoon,  -who  has  made  his  name  well 
known  to  naturalists  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  public  generally,  by  his  published  works 
upon  the  seals  of  the  North  Pacific,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  upon  the  fur  seal  island  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  found  in  his  studio  at  the 
Smithsonian  surrounded  with  pictures  fin¬ 
ished  and  unfinished,  with  specimens  of 
birds,  fishes,  dusty  books,  papers  and  what 
not,  all  seemingly  in  confusion,  thrown 
together.  “I  have  called  to  see  you  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Alaskan  matters,  and  if  you  want 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  not  use  your  name, 
if  you  say  so,”  said  I.  “On  the  contrary,” 
said  he,  “I  prefer  that  you  do  use  my  name, 
only  stipulating  that  you  report  me  verbatim 
et  lucrative,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

After  saying  that  his  first  knowledge  of 
Alaska  began  in  1865-’67,  when  he,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  nearly  three  hundred  others, 
thoroughly  explored  all  the  country  between 
Cariboo,  British  Colombia,  and  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Yukon  River,  just  hack  and  to 
the  eastward  of  Sitka;  then  again  going  to 
the  Pribylor  group  of  Seal  Islands,  in 
Behring  Sea  in  1872-73;  then  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  western  Alaska  in  1874  in  United 
States  Revenue  Marine  Cutter  “Reliance” 
placed  under  his  orders  for  that  purpose 
and  finally  a  trip  to  the  Seal  Islands  in 
1876,  he  concluded  by  remarking. 

“I  do  not  give  you  my  opinion  ouly  of  the 
value  of  Alaska’s  resources,  hut  rather  the 
real  recognition  which  a  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  been  there  render  to  the 


subject,  because  I  am  only  onoof  a  thous- 
f  f°"r  r,e°Ple  wh0  kave  been  up  there  in 

1  lhatthL8eJuiteen  *rr*'  but  wbat  lsay  is 

^V„  w/h  7i  Wl]1  Dearly  all  affirm.  Now  so 

£ySe\U^eflX6tivn-  aod  1  wil1  “lake 
f  d  exP]lclt  as  possible.” 
What  is  the  area  ot  Alaska?” 

^broa^l^«ateu^aWlU^e^a^th,of,0t^^^, 

they?”  h  population,  and  who  are 

wome^and^M mUm°’  about  500  whites>  men, 

gKkersfa^ 

9  non  A?!  -  1  8  mpson  and  Point  Barrow 

-.000  mixes  east  and  west  between  For’ 

?Jtbeg4itfUd  rU°0;  lhe  1  n d i a n s  live  chiefly 
in  the  feitkan  district  and  head  of  Cook’s  In 

S.o”  ,  »f,hRE,8tlm0  W*  «-  ifttoS; 

rw?  +,f  ??hnDg  Sea  and  the  4rctic 
Ocean;  the  Aieutes  and  Kodialcers  occunv 
the  Aleutian  archipelago  and  Kodiak  Isf- 
tbp  *atter  are  Christians  to  all  outward 
sign  and  profession,  livein  fixed  villages,  sus- 

F^urcJ?es  of  the  Greek  faith,  amf  are  in 
fact  the  only  natives  of  that  countrv  that 
are  capable  of  living  and  even  semi  civf 
ization ;  they  are  docile  and  quiet  as  mm  1, 
so  as  our  colored  people  right  here  ‘in  "he 

j  Esbdmo?t”e  lndiau®  be  civilized  and  the 

faitu^fn  i  fb  r  Kussians  tried  tJie  experiment 
S1STy  years  Prior  to  our  taking 
tri^i  f  tbe  reglon>  and  so  have  our  people 

Brftlfn  dSamte  tMpg  t°d  the  Si  washes  of 
3  ritish  Columbia  and  vV  ashington  Territory 
and  Oregon  during  the  last  forty  years,  all 
to  no  purpose  whatever,  Any  one  who  has 

fu tintin'?  tb?‘  frontier  understands  the 

attempting  to  change  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  reax  lufliau.  Exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  noted  very  enthusiastically,  but 
that  does  not  affect  the  correctness  'of  my 
statement.” 

‘‘What  about  the-climate?” 

.  “Hev.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  quoted  assay¬ 
ing  that  it  is  as  good  as  that  of  Georgia.” 

Such  a  statement  is  simply  mild  'idiocy 
coming  from  such  a  man,  to  be  most  charita¬ 
ble.  Georgia  possesses  a  climate  in  which 
all  the  cereals  and  many  of  the  tropical 
iruits,  as  well  as  all  of  our  own,  regularly 
ripen,  while  Alaska  lias  never  allowed  a  head 
of  wheat,  barley  or  oats  or  an  ear  of  corn  to 
mature,  and  never  will  as  matters  now 
stand,  while  none  of  our  fruit®  known  as 
garden  and  orchard  products  can  be  success- 
rully  grown  there;  the  comparison  is  absurd. 
VVhile  it  13  never  very  cold  ou  the  seaboard 
Ol  Alaska,  still  it  is  never  verv  warm;  and 
in  the  southern  parts  so  abominably  gusty 
and  fcggy,  sleeting  all  winter  and  drizzling 
all  summer,  that  it  may  be  epitomized  as 
the  most  wretched  of  all  climates — not  cold 
•enough  in  winder  to  make  good  ice,  and  not 
sunshiny  or  warm  enough  in  summer  to 
ripen  a  head  of  oats.” 

“What  about  the  great  gold  miues  of  that 
counti}?” 

"We  have  been  regularly  treated  to  that 
idea  every  single  season  since  we  took  charge 
of  Alaska,  and  yet  up  to  date  there  has  not 
been  a  single  good  gold  or  silver  mininc  set¬ 
tlement  located  in  all  Alaslca-not  one. 
These  cooked  up  announcements  comedown 
naturally  enough,  considering  the  source. 

The  coast  line  of  Southern  Alaska  is  geo¬ 
logically  similar  to  that  of .  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  of  which  it  is  the  direct  continua¬ 
tion  up  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Fairweather, 


;3'. 

fessa?  Jfk  ,?“?  «•?.  u-  o>- 

has  been  looked  ova,- n  kat  also  Alaska 
thousand  hardy  indom  mhL  6S?  thau  ten 
1802,  and  not  mmers  since 

settlement  have  they  locatedTn  Ppef“anent 
gion  ud  to  date  n-s  J  ate<i  m  either  re- 

The  great  gold-bearing  “elf  S  tTeTT^' 

SSESEL0 

rnd  the-Iff  0cfaf  "ref  e^e,eu  Mexico 
map  you  will  h„d ft  B‘f  ?°kl-ner  at  tbe 
iur  Alaskan  line  t  i  it  r,  WhlIe,  ic  eat»™ 
ffom  the  warmer ’infiuene el  "tf  andfS0.far 

a*  ‘ deSn'S  W  °“ 

i"  S  £S*0e;- 

or  every  year.  ”  '  '  lme  montns 

“What  about  the  fish?-’ 

‘  Great  local  abundance  of  silm™,  „  , 
ha.ibul  and  "herrine— nlArw^  r  Sa  ,  Uj  cod> 
elation — The  Alaskan  >  f y  f<Jr  a  lar£e  pop¬ 
sters,  pure  and  simple.  Thfsafmon  offf 
\  ukon  River  on,i  , .  sarimon  of  the 

the  rinest  in  the  worl  i  S  {<wim  are  doubtless 
dantin  supply.®  Idaudthe  most  abna- 
“Wnat  abont  the  furs0” 

wSra  SS ■“>  product  of  the 

AssSSJ 

the  annual  yield  of  min  on  ,sa,telle— 

value  of,  say  $500,  COO.  Upon  this  i 

“Three  or fnlTC0UU,e1tlUg  in  Alaska?” 

-thaHoWo  S„t“Sa1sTiMi0D8'  “« 

I  sible  toMl  fStX'SbleT  SuL^UT 

to  which  vof  tif  SkaT  Corameroial  Company, 
even  ,,  '  5  ?u  refer>  lla«  10  station  or  agent 
^en  anywhere  nearer  than  500  miles  of 
5>itka,>e_it  never  has.  This  r., 01 

no  lover  o  I S  n  l°  bave‘  1  a^ 
ing  after  trade  af’n  '  .f 1  W?s  11  p  there  ^ok- 
the  loss  of  twice  ‘>i)oir  l  il  JU?’ f  would  Pocket 

make  the  row  and  ratber  than 

hatred  which  t>,er  l  1  UTP  tbe  evei'lasting 

»<i.  xftz ™ ’isds;u  tbl 

(  l>o  you  know  anv  of  them  r>” 

SX'UU-  Proamevoar"ea,.Br“  “.! 

j 


merit 

«<r 


you  favor  some  sort  of  civil  gov&rn- 

fern  ?” 

■Certainly;  most  locLledty  so.  I  a  1374  I 

made  the  strongest  presentation  of  thereat 
needs  of  Alaska  that  truth  wouiU  warrant, 
nirt  have  urged  the  creation  of  a  judiciary, 
courts  of  probate,  land  entry,  etc.,  with  the 

rlvl  w w«h  nrovides  a  territorial  _  rorm 


setticu  region,  I  am  prompt  in  sa^ng 
i«rf  no  earthlv  service  to  the  nanuuu  u 

whites  up  there,  except  to  P^d®hJh®“bS 
with  an  idle  office  at  the  cost  ot  tne  public 

f’r^Who'  makes  all  this  outcry  in  favor  of 

smsias^  unts*"?.  ■  ^ 

ve  took  possession  of  Alaska,  we  lgnoramly 
Presumed  that  Sitka  was  the  chief  port  o 

llaska  and  most  important  point ;  a  mail 

lie % Is  established  as  »  matter  ot  ca'a™, 

,nd  it  has  been  kept  up  ever  siuc. ,  it  go- 

nee  a  mouth  between  Sitka  and  Pag 
Vmml  and  now  gets,  l  believe,  5plo, 0)0  per 

mnum  from  the  Government  ^  ^ 
ervice.  The  trade  at  Kodiak,  at  ELleov.  K  > 
t  Oonga  and  at  Omalashka  is  a  {hum 
red  fold  greater  in  each  station 
ban  is  that  of  Sitka,  and  each  of 
hese  villages  has  as  large  ^f  tw%much 
vrger  population  than  that  of  Sitka  [see  cen 
18  special  agent’s  report  on  Alaska  Lx 
oc.  No.  40,  XLYIth  Congress,  thud  ses 
onl.  These  people  don’t  ask  for  arnal 

•■anier  however;  don’t  care  about  it;  don  t 

ik  for  a  territorial  foim  of 
n’t  know  what  it  means  or  w  no  the  ueie 
waS  or  is.  Yet  they  all  read  and  write, 
e  Christians,  while  n i ne-tentb s  ot  the  peo- 
e  of  Sitka  and  surroundings  are  ^^the 
vages.  utterly  vile  in  drunkenness  and  the 
;e.8  I  don’t  think  the  trade  ot  the  entne 
kan  district  will  amount  to  a  gross  value 
£10  000  per  annum.  It  did  not  in  Iffi  ■>  1 
ow!  and  it  has  not  improved  a  whit  since. 
Sat  many  furs  are  brought  down  the 
ah co,  Stickeen  and  Skeena  rivers,  from  the 
•■ritish  Colombian  interior,  which  are  elect¬ 
ed  to  Alaska  wrongfully;  «ie  wretched 
imate  of  the  Alaskan  coast  forbids  the 
rowth  of  choice  furs— it  isn’t  cold  ernnigh. 

’■*  ‘Lots  of  timber  up  there  !  , 

“Plenty  of  it  in  the  Sitkan  district  and 
sad  of  Cook’s  Inlet,  none  elsewhere  woith 
entiouinp.  It  is,  however,  so  lufenor  to 
m  vast  supply  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
eritory  and  British  Colombia,  that  it  is 
vacticaUy  useless  for  the  present  and  im 
i ediate  future— perhaps  the  wexNone  hun- 
reri  years.” _ _ _ . 


CINCINNATI,  JAN.  24, 


njrth  was  purchased  by  our 
Alaska,  wbioh  P  ^  , tiffing 

Government  for  t  F  be  comjng  to 

som  of  *7.000.000.  appears  to  b  ^  ^ 

tbe  front  aaanim  fisheries  on 

which  are  being  wor  .  , 

reinvestment  of  most 

ment  of  enterprise  to  deve  ?  -n  the 

valuabie  lodes  of  min^  ^  the  bage  0f  the 

tails  and  can  be  traced  up  the  sides^ 

^nSoe^.wUhpi^.^ 

els,  b,  surface-digging,  made  over  » 

000.  — 


...  T  have  made  a  change  of  base 
^ar  Evangelist  -  I  bav  ^  bave  journeyed 

since  my  last  letter  7  p  am  away  np 

north  about  two  East)  say  the  blizzards 

where  some  people  (  olks  would  think  it  must 
come  from.  true.  But  they 

be  a  terrible  count  y,  blizzards,  like  many 

iose  sight  of  the  fact  that  bl^  &  ^  small  be- 

other  things,  goo  infants  up  here  m 

terrible.  ,ari.  a  small  “  breeze,”  and 

How  I  would  like  o  ,q  the  maiter.  I  don’t 

would  like  to  have  y°al  P  bUzzard>  for  then  it 
want  to  have  it  gro  would  like  to  have  it 

might  do  some  harm.  *  the  country, 

pursue  a  rather  Pecul^r^u^ry  aiong  the  North- 
Suppose  it  travels  Chicago  and  to 

ern  Pacific  Railway,  then  o  Then 

JSS 

'  up  the  Pacific  eeasi, 

and  strike  Alaska-  ?  Well,  I  have  a  fan- 

Butyouask,  Why  p  gee  a  cloud  up 

cy  (perhaps  Wiggms-1 ike)  tha  ^  which  is 

there,  a  trifle  large* ^than  ,  would  like 

gathering  ovei  ou  ruia  0ur  missions  , 

to  blow  the  cloud  away,  lc  a  storm  as  to 

and  I  don’t  want  to  ciea  0n  the  other 

injure  either  mission  or  missionary. 


hand,  I  would  feel  very  sorry  if  (like  Wiggins)  I 
had  raised  a  false  alarm,  and  so  induced  fear,  cre¬ 
ated  stagnation  among  the  fishers  of  men,  and  ob¬ 
structed  the  good  work  of  saving  souls.  But  you 
ask  what  kind  of  a  cloud  is  it,  and  how  and  when 
did  I  fancy  I  saw  it.  Well,  my  telescope  is  The 
Evangelist  of  May  3d,  and  the  name  of  the  cloud 
is  rather  a  peculiar  one— “  Mail  Routes  in  Alaska.” 

My  wife  read  the  paper  before  I  did,  and  called 
my  attention  to  the  poor  missionary’s  family 
“found  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.”  We 
have  been  depressed  in  spirit  somewhat,  because 
there  was  sickness  in  the  family,  and  we  were  out 
of  money,  and  had  no  meat,  no  butter,  no  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  house,  and  because  we  are  trying  to 
live  on  graham  flour  until  our  quarterly  appropri¬ 
ation  comes.  All  these  good  things  are  to  be  had 
in  town ;  but  they  are  not  for  poor  folks.  Flour 
is  seven  cents  per  pound,  meat  twenty-five  cents, 
potatoes  five  cents  ($3  per  bushel),  butter  sixty  to 
seventy-five  cents,  and  eggs  are  seventy-five  cents 
■  a  dozen,  in  the  Spring  of  Vie  year  !  Then,  too,  we 
have  been  sleeping  on  the  floor  all  these  weeks 
past,  because  we  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
buy  even  a  rough  bedstead ;  and  often  we  have 
not  had  so  much  as  a  postage-stamp.  My  wife  re¬ 
marked  :  “We  are  not  near  so  bad  off  as  that  mis¬ 
sionary’s  family  in  Alaska.”  So  I  read  the  article, 
and  we  talked  it  over,  and  concluded  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  hard,  self-sacrificing  life  to  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Alaska.  I  entered  into  hearty  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  effort  to  give  them  re¬ 
lief.  But  I  told  my  wife  that  I  was  afraid  he  had 
made  a  serious  mistake  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Postal  Department  of  the  Government  for  aid  and 
relief  for  our  struggling  missionaries.  This  mis- 
[  take — if  it  is  a  mistake — is  the  cloud. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  read  in  this  same  paper 
“  Does  the  Governor  govern  ?  ”  I  called  my  wife’s 
attention  to  it,  and  we  compared  the  two.  It  is  . 
“an  open  violation  of  the  Constitution  .  of  the 
1  State,  which  forbids  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  sectarian  purposes.”  What  is  ?  The  “allow¬ 
ance  of  $20,000  for  the  Catholic  Protectory.”  But 
it  is  all  right  to  get  a  postal  service  up  in  Alaska, 
because,  you  know,  that  is  not  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  for  the  Presbyterians.  We  have 
not  seen  any  second-hand  reports,  but  have  it  di¬ 
rect  from  Dr.  Jackson  himself.  Read  that  article 
of  his  again,  and  note  these  facts  : 

I.  Dr.  Jackson  has,  through  Christian  friends  at 
Washington,  obtained  an  appropriation  to  aid 
Presbyterian  missions  in  Alaska.  He  states  clear¬ 
ly  why  that  star  route  was  established.  Thus : 

“  1st.  The  missionaries  are  able  to  communicate 
with,  and  hear  from,  their  friends.  2d.  To  secure 
fresh  supplies  of  provisions  at  reasonable  rates. 
3d.  Worthy  Indians  are  furnished  employment. 
4th.  The  Board  of  Missions  can  keep  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  in  case  of  special 
distress,  afford  prompt  relief.”  Whew!  This 
almost  takes  away  my  breath !  We  have  had 
Star  Route  scandals,  but  this  beats  them  all.  This 
one  was  established  in  order  that  the  mission 
posts  need  not  be  abandoned,  or  in  order  to  fur¬ 
ther  Presbyterianism. 


II-  Hr.  Jackson  states  that  he  receives  “no  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantage.”  I  claim  it  would  be  all  right 
if  he  did.  Men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  bidding  on 
star  routes  unless  they  expect  to  receive  some  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantage  therefrom.  But  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  a  pecuniary  advantage,  but  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  ;  or  if  you  prefer  to  have  it — a  religious  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury. 

III.  He  states  that  this  star  route  furnishes  em¬ 
ployment  to  “worthy  Indians”;  that  the  whole 
management  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  “some  one 
interested  ’’—“missionaries  ”  and  “  Christian  In¬ 
dians.” 

IV.  We  are  told  that  two  other  offices  are  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  “public  at  large  reaps  the  ad¬ 
vantages.  ’  Now  I  do  not  want  to  stir  up  a 
“  breeze  ’  that  will  cool  the  ardor  of  our  energet¬ 
ic,  pushing  Dr.  Jackson;  nor  a  blizzard  that  will 
freeze  out  our  missionaries  in  Alaska;  but  this 
looks  to  me  like  an  effort  to  hide  the  sectarian 
character  of  the  whole  transaction.  Note  the  edi¬ 
torial  comment :  “A  service  to  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  and  teachers  at  the  far  front,  and  to  those 
under  them.  Is  not  this  an  appropriation  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  for  sectarian  purposes  ? 

V.  Suppose  those  missions,  missionaries,  and 
converts  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  would  not  we 
raise  a  breeze  over  “an  open  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  forbids  the  appropriation  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  sectarian  purposes  ”  ? 

VI.  “Uncle  Sam”  wants  to  treat  all  his  boys 
and  girls  alike  in  this  matter,  just  as  he  wants 
the  public  school  system  should  reach  all  alike. 
But  we  don’t  want  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New 
York  to  get  any  portion  of  the  school  funds  for 
sectarian  purposes,  and  so  we  ought  to  be  careful 
how  we  try  to  advance  Presbyterianism  through 
the  Postal  Department. 

VII.  I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Jackson  says  that 

“the  Mission  Board  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
it.  I  am  confident  that  the  Board  would  not  have 
done  this  very  unwise  act.  I 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  Star  Route  scandal  grow  out  of  this  ;  and 
I  hope  that  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  this  world’s  goods,  and  indeed  all 
poor  Christians,  will  see  the  necessitv  of  coming 
to  the  immediate  relief  of  our  missionaries  in  far- 
off  Alaska.  Missionaries  are  often  obliged  to 
squirm,  twist,  and  contrive  one  thing  after  anoth¬ 
er,  in  order  to  make  a  church  live,  and  learn  to  „ 
stand  up.  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  very  often' . 
our  men  should  adopt  methods  that  appear  to  oth¬ 
ers  very  questionable.  C.  L.  Richakds. 


EDUCATION  and  EDUCATORS. 


The  National  Educational  Association. 

the  twenty -second  annual  meeting  at 

SARATOGA,  N.  Y.  / 

First  Day, — Monday  July  9. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  N ati on ai  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  began  its  sessions  at  the  Methodist  Churc  , 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  July  9,  at  10  a.m. 

Third  Day— Wednesday,  J uly  11. 

National  Aid  to  Education. 

The  Assoc,  assembled  at  9.00  a.  m.,  Prest.  Tappan  in  the 

ChMthe  opening  of  the  morning  session  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
nell,  chairman  of  the  Com.  on  Resolutions,  submitted  a  report, 
which  was  adopted  seriatim. 

Resolutions. 

W*.  That  ot  th;  A.;»o-.y. 

b“,"S5Id  to  a.  «'  «“■ 

meeUng‘  Education  in  the  South. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  i^the  Smith  on 

creasing  interest  shown  in  3^eci ally  encourages  us  to  renew  our  ap- 

»d  prop.r  measure 

been  done  in  aid  of  the  eolo red  ra  .  hjghlv  approve  of  the  action 

X arin81s»inngdasitsychiPePf  guardian  and  dis- 

V°SlvTd,  Thatwe^sTve  with  satisfaction  that  the  Dept.  of  the  In- 

wmmmmmm 

deny  citizens.  Educuticm  in  Alaska.  A  „  ,  f 

Whereas,  Alaska  is  the  only  large  section  of  the '  SbttoB  for 

which  aome  educational  provision  has  not  been  made  by  law,  dna. 

Whereas  It  is  a  reflection  upon  our  interest  in  universal  education 
rhn.t  Maaka  should  be  worse  off  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia, 
rh«  United  States  having  neglected  to  continue  the  schools  that  for  many 
were  sSnld  bf  th!  Russian  Government,  or  substitute  better 

0n^^rmfrTheapresldent  of  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the  last 

Comr.  of  Ed.  calling  attention  to 

thAesofuS  ^Ustf  that’  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  Assoc  be  re- 

&JT±ASSSJI^ 

such  points  in  Alaska  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Comr.  of  Ed  .^second 

Sd'fibor'S'fcTuTeSSS  £?’  B(w  or 


On  motion  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  the  National 
Education  Assembly  in  1883  adopted  the  following  : 


Resolved ,  That  wc-  recognize  with  profound 
gratitude  to  God  the  cheering  progress  that 
marks  the  efforts  to  civilize  the  American 
Indians ;  that  we  see  in  this  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  so- 
called  peace  policy';  that  we  urge  upon 
Congress  the  enlargement  of  the  work  al¬ 
ready  in  progress,  until  adequate  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  systematic  education 
of  all  Indians  of  proper  school  age:  that 
we  specially  urge  the  importance  of  appro¬ 


priation  of  money  for  general  education  in 
Alaska  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  and  normal  school  at  Sitka ;  that  we 
pledge  ourselves,  and  call  upon  all  philan¬ 
thropists,  not,  only  to  aid  the  government  m 
this  great  work,  but  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done,  privately  and  publicly,  to  cany- 
forward  this  great  enterprise,  until  the 
American  Indians  become  American  citizens, 
with  individual  rights  of  property  and  suf¬ 
frage  and  individual  responsibilities  and 
duties. 
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letter  from  buckeye. 

Something  About  Alaska. 

Correspondence  of  the  Toledo  Blade: 

Washington,  June  27,  1883. 
Alaska  is  such  an  “unknown  quantity” 
that  anything  in  relation  to  it  that  tends  to 

whteh +uhe+  ■  advantege  of  a  purchase 
'  hl.c“’  at  tlme  that  it  was  made,  seemed 
to  be  a  throwing  away  of  the  people’s 
money  wiU  not  be  neglected  by  the  .readers 
of  the  Blade.  I  therefore  refer  to  one  of 

r.fv«11CUlf ?f  information  issued  by  the 
Buieau  of  Education  (No.  2,  1882)  giving 
the  proceedings  of  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  this  City  a  year  ago.  In  it 
is  an  address  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
U  I).,  pei  taming  to  the  educational  wants 
But  aside  from  its  reference  to 
educational  matters,  which  only  shows 
the  utter  negligence  of  the  Government  in 
providing  for  the  most  essential  wants  of 
the  people  that  have  come  under  its  care 
are  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  oountry 
which  are  of  general  interest.  J 

It  appears  from  this  address  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  purchase  is  somethin"- 
over  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  or  about 
equal  to  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  north  of  Georgia  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  .That  portion  of  this 
great  tract  which  answers  to  the  general 
arctic  idea  of  the  country,  lies  back  in  the 
interior  where  snow  and  ice  and  glaciers 
abound  and  vegetation  is  at  a  discount 
But  along  the  coast  line  the  climate  is  as 
moderate  as  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin, 
llie  warm  ocean  currents  that  come  up 
from  the  tropics  impart  their  temperature 
to  the  air,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  they 
have  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Norway.  They  load  the  air  withteoft 
humid  vapors  that  darken  tbe  sky  with 
clouds  and  sift  down  everlasting  showers 
but  they  also  carry  under  their  dripping 
wings  that  which  gives  perpetual  fruitful” 
ness  and  verdure. 

In  England  it  rains  half  the  days  in  the 
year,  and  Nasby  tells  us  that  au  English¬ 
man  is  horn  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  left  Washington 
m  tbe  latter  part  of  March,  wk^n,  as  yet 
no  green  thing  had  appeared  to  prophesy  of 
the  coming  Spring;  and  eight  days  later, 
w^heu  he  passed  through  the  channel  leadine- 
np  to  Liverpool,  Ireland  was  iii  her  richest 
robes  of  green,  and  England,  between  Liv¬ 
erpool  and  London,  seem  to  be  an  intermin¬ 
able  lawn' of  green,  while  the  hawthorne 
began  to  show  its  light  yellow  blossoms 
I  had  gone  from  barrenness  in  the  Sunny 
South  to  fiud  verdure  and  flowers  in  the 
latitude  of  Labrador,  aud  the  soft 
and  showery  air  was  sending  life  into  the 
whole  vegetable  realm. 

The  same  thing  occurs  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  coast  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  all 
our  country  beside.  If  stretched  out  in 
one  direction  it  would  encircle  the  globe 
It*  irregular  line,  flanked  with  numerous 
islands,  sweeps  up  in  a  curve  to  Prince 
William’s  Sound,  over  500  miles,  and  then 
down  along  the  peninsula  for  more Cthan 
700  miles,  ending  in  thousands  of  islands 
that  extend  1,300  or  1,400  miles  further. 

All  along  this  immense  curve  the  coast  is 
studded  with  beautiful  islands,  aud  Alaska  j 
might  properly  be  designated  as  the  island 
region  of  America.  Then  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  stretch  of  inland  navigation, 
where  ships  may  pursue  their  course  for 
GOO  or  700  miles,  completely  sheltered  from 
the  wild  storms  of  the  ocean.  It  consists 
of  numerous  channels,  bold  shores,  deep 
water,  protecting  islands,  large  and  small 
innumerable  bays  and  harbors,  while  the 
land  furnishes  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
and  fuel,  and  the  water  an  inexhaustable 
supply  of  fish.  Probably  at/ no  distant  day 
the  islands  and  shores  will  teem  with  a 
busy  population  engaged  in  all  the  various 
industries.  These  islands  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  area  of  14,000  square  miles.  Among 
them  are  the  two  seal  islands,  from  which  i 


the  Government  derives  an  annual  income 
large  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
purchase.  The  annual  rental  of  these  islands 
is  $55,000,  and  the  royalty  on  the  100,000  seals 
which  the  lessees  are  allowed  to  take  is  $262,- 
500,  The  cost  of  the  purchase  was  $7,500,’- 
000,  which  at  three  per  cent.,  the  price  at 
which  Government  bonds  are  now  sold, 
amounts  to  $225,000,  leaving  a  margin  of 
more  than  $100,000  on  the  side  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  seal  islands  he  far  out  in  the 
ocean  and  are  insignificant  in  size.  One  of 
them  [St.  Paul]  is  13  miles  long  and  six 
broad  and  the  other  [St.  George]  is  10  miles 
long  and  six  broad.  They,furisish  nearly  all 
the  seal  skins  used  in  the  world. 

But  the  seal  appears  to  be  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  region. 
Other  furs  make  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  commerce,  but  fish  and  tim¬ 
ber  will  probably  be  the  reliance  of  the 
settlers  for  many  years  to  come.  The  salmon 
fisheries  are  the  richest  in  the  world  and 
cod,  hesring,  halibut,  mullet,  etc.,  are  also 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  One  firm  in 
San  Francisco  caught  3,000  tons  of  cod  in 
!  a  single  year.  The  dense  forests  of  timber 
|  extend  along  the  entire  coast  and  will  be  of 
immense  value  as  the  timber  trees  fail  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  ountry. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  cannot 
be  fully  known  for  many  years  to  come,  but 
I  the  indications'  are  that  it  will  furnish 
largely  copper,  and  iron,  and  lead,  and  per¬ 
haps  gold.  The  old  mines  thus  far  worked 
are  in  British  Columbia  and  yield  perhaps  \ 
a  million  per  year.  It  is  believed  that  they 
extend  into  Alaska  and  specimens  hav  J 
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been  found.  At  Gastineaux  Channel,  oppo¬ 
site  Douglass  Island,  $30,000  were  taken  out 
in  one  season.  The  volcanos  of  Alaska  are 
very  numerous,  but  they  fire  confined  to 
tne  peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Some  of  its  mountains  are  the  highest  In  the 
United  States,  St.  Elias  being  19,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  also  the  great  glacier 
region  of  North  America.  In  some  por¬ 
tions  .of  the  interior  every  deep  gulch  has 
its  glacier,  aud  they  are  said  to  be  larger 
and  grander  than  those  of  the  Eurfpqan 
Alps.  On  Lynn  Channel  is  a  glacier  1,200 
feet  thick  at  the  “snout.”  In  one''of  the 
gulches  of  Mt.  Fairweather  is  a  glacipr 
which  pursues  its  way  for  50  miles  to  the 
sea  where  its  ice  wall  is  300  feet  high. 
Another  35  miles  above  Fort  Wrangle,  is°40 
miles  long  and  500  feet  deep.  It  also  abounds 
in  various  kinds  of  mineral  waters.  There 
are  hot  marshes,  boiling  springs  and  sulphur 
lakes.  The  boiling  springs  are  scattered 
about  at  wide  distances  and  have  long  been 
utilized  by  the  natives  for  cooking  their 
food. 

The  great  river  of  Alaska  is  the  Yukon, 
which  used  to  be  represented  on  our  maps 
as  emptying  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its 
length  is  not  accurately  known  but  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  2,000  miles.  It  is  navigable 
about  1,500  miles,  aud  is  so  broad  iqjdaces 
as  to  be  more-like  an  inland  sea  than  a  great 
channel  rolling  its  waters  into  the  ocean. 

It  often  spreads  out  into  a  width  of  20  miles, 
when  one  bank  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
other,  aud  for  about  1,000  miles  its  general 
width  is  from  one  to  five  miles.  It  is  full  of 
islands,  and  where  it  empties  into  the  ocean 
it  is  divided  into  several  mouths,  which 
cover  a  span  of  over  70  miles.  This  great 
liver,  like  the  channels  aud  bays  of  the 
coast,  abounds  in  fish, and  the  supply  seems 
to  be  suliicieut  for  the  world. 

Sitka,  located  on  one  of  the  coast  islands, 
is  the  largest  town,  being  an  old  Russian 
settlement.  .  Under  the  Rugsian  Govern¬ 
ment  it  had  schools  and  churches,  aud  such 
culture  as  was  alforded  >at  home ;  but  since 
it  came  under  Democratic  rule  it  has  ex¬ 
perienced  only  Democratic  neglect,  and 
great  complaints  are  made  of, courts,  want 
of  Governments,  want  of  schools,  and  want 
of  sympathy.  It  will  take  time  to  right  all 
these  wrongs,  but  due  attention  and  a  great 
growth  of  population,  are  Hot  far  away. 

Buckeye. 


MONDAY.  JULY  30,  1S83. 


Alaska. 

The  territory  of  Alaska  is  to  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country  as  much  au  unknown 
country  as  the  middle  of  Africa.  We  are 
wont  to  regard  it  as  a  barren,  frozen  region, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  long 
sought  north  pole,  inhabited  by  tallow-eat  ing 
savages,  and  unfit  for  the  residence  of  civi¬ 
lized  people.  When  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 

May,  1867,  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  senate,  by  which  for  the  consideration 
of  87,200,000  the  Russian  government  con¬ 
veyed  to  this  country  580,107  square  miles  of 
territory  known  as  Alaska,  it  was  regarded  as 
so  bad  a  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  then 
secretary  of  state,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  it,  that  it  was 
denominated  as  “  Seward’s  folly.”  Even  up 
to  this  period,  outside  of  the  names  of  a  few 
places  on  the  coast  touched  by,  vessels, 
Alaska  is  an  “unknown  quantity.”  Alaska 
lies  between  latitude  54°  40'  and  72°,  a  dis¬ 
tance  north  and  south  of  1,400  miles,  and  be¬ 
tween  longitude  130°  and  190°  east  and  west  j 
2,200  miles.  The  coast  line  extends  2,500 
miles,  being  two  and  a  half  times  greater  in 
extent  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast 
line  of  the  United  States  outside  of  it.  The 
western  part  of  the  territory,  a  part  of  the 
Aleutian  group  is  as  far  west  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  the  coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  it,  and  | 
thus  San  Francisco  is  the  middle  city  bo- 
tween  the  extremes  of  our  territory.  The 
divisions  of  Alaska  are  the  Sitka  or  south¬ 
eastern  portion,  the  Aleutian,  embracing 
the  Alaskan  peninsula  and  the  islands 
west  of  longitude  155°,  and  the  Yukon, 
from  the  Alaskan  mountains  to  the 
.  Arctic  ocean.  There  are  in  the  territory  over 
sixty  volcanoes,  which  have  been  active  since 
the  country  was  first  settled  by  Europeans. 
From  Puget  sound  one  can  sail  a  thousand 
miles  through  inside  channels  among  the  ( 
islands,  passing  sometimes  by  the  edge  of 
mountains  rising  from  one  to  eight  thousand 
feet  in  height.  The  Alexander  archipelago 
has  1,100  islands.  The  Yukon  is  one  of  the  j 
largest  rivers  iir  the  world.  It  is  seventy 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth  and  for  the  first  one 
!  thousand  is  from  one  to  five  miles  in  width. 
It  is  navigable  fifteen  hundred  miles  and  is 
over  two  thousand  mile3  long.  There  are 
other  rivers  of  considerable  length  which  are 
navigable. 

The  chief  resources  of  the  country  now  are 
furs  and  fish.  An  abundance  of  the  host  coal 
has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  territory, 
but  the  mines  chiefly  worked  are  at  Cook’s 


,  cfc  Paul’s  island.  The  country 
inlet  am  ■  •  t3  of  cedar,  spruce, 

abounds  in  great  forests  oi  « 

,  a  fir  trees  of  great  size,  woia, 

^“tiron,  »PP«.  “d  *  4“ 

only  need  proper  woixmg 

ments  profitable.  Fireclay  of  the  best  quality, 

gypsum,  and  sulphur  are  found  m  me  - 

bh.tible  quantities,  and  there  are  consider-  j 
able  deposits  of  amethysts,  garnets,  agates, 

carnelians,  and  fossil  ivory.  _  . 

Every  diversity  of  climate  is  found  in 
Alaska.  In  the  central  part  of  the  territory 
the  thermometer  often  goes  above  100  m 
summer  and  from  50°  to  70°  below  zero  in 
the  winter.  The  snowfall  in  this  region 

averages  eight  feet,  and  sometimes  reaches 
twelve  feet.  Among  the  islands  and  on  the 
southern  coast  the  climate  is  not  unlike  that 
of  northwestern  Scotland.  For  five  >  ears  *n 
this  region  the  greatest  cold  was  zero  and  the 
greatest  heat  77°.  At  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  the 
mean  summer  temperature  is  54°  and  in  win- 
ter  29°;  at  Sitka,  54°.6  summer  and  3  o 
’  winter.  In  only  four  winters  out  of  ioi  tj  - 
five  did  the  temperature  at  Sitka  fall  be  ow 
zero.  The  winter  climate  of  Southern 
Alaska,  it  will  be  seen,  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

The  population  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
was  about  66,000.  They  are  divided  into 
Koloshians,  Kenains,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 
They  are  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  the 
native  American  Indians.  So  far  congress 
has  made  no  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  territorial  government,  hut  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  action  will  be  taken  in  tins 
matter  next  winter. 


1U.IUU1W  A  J  • 


Ft.  Wrangell,  A.,  July  14  h,  1883. 
Dear  Friends  of  the  Board  of  the  South¬ 
west  : 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  since  dat- 
inor  my  letter,  that  to-day  is  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  my  arrival  in  Ft.  Wrangell, 
and  with  four  years  trial  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  field  and  the  work  ,1  am  glad 
to  report,  that  the  longer  I  am  here  the 
more  I  like  this  country,  and  the  more 
I  enjoy  the  work.  We  have  not  seen 
|  all  the  results  attending  our  work  that 
!  we  could  desire,  neither  have  we 
'  found  sunshine  and  flowers  all  the 
way.  There  has  been  here  and  there 
a  little  thorn :  these  have,  no  doubt, 
done  us  good..  And  it  has  taken  much 
prayer,  patience,  and  persistent  press¬ 
ing  on  to  accomplish  what  we  have. 
I  doubt  if  the  history  of  any  mission 
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from  its  start  ^  Work  richer 

through  the  fierv  f  d  to  Pass 

While' yoTj.X  “Affliction. 

fcd“T.;r!‘7r;,"‘“ 

have  looked  in  ,  f  you  could 

could  have  seen  tir  ^  h°me  aud 
assembled  there  and^h^  °°mpanY 
cheerful  rooms  lighted 
-t  human  faces 

Jesus  in  a  Christian  of 

doubtless  have  felt  that”16'  J°U  W°Uld 

beautiful  home  is  in  ashes  S 

was  tins  permitted?  we  often  u 
Ifc  ma7  be  that  through  thn  &Sk' 

Tetter6  h"  Prepared°for  aomet^g 

support  a  boys'  home,  aud  pit  Zr 

Year  af^art^f  ^ 
dmappoiuted.  Was  it  not  strangeThlt 

fir  ;:n6rhatre8Ch“AsaIerthe 
was,  Arrangements  n*-a  n  • 

made  to  enlarge  your  school  facilitieT 
Your  late  affliction  may  pr0v6  a  T 
■ng  in  disguise.”  P  6  *  bleSS' 

J0haTZm  be  a  h“">e  rebuilt  large 
and  h„  •  accommodate  both  girls 
js.  How  mysterious  are  God't 
ways,  and  His  doings  nast  «„j 

I  Our  school  closed  the  last  of  Jane  ^he 

SpTdav^-ditab'-- 

tnation,  s,ng,„g,  3e]ect  d 
dialogues  relieved  the  monotofy  of 
the  recitations.  A  number  of  visitor 

SMprfseCirthean<1  ^  eXpressed  ‘heir 
?  P  se  at  the  progress  the  children 

had  made,  and  just  to  think  that  some 

of  these  pupils  who  refl  '  s“me 

credit  upon  themselves  and  the  insti 
tut, on,  have  been  brought  no  on  f 
darkness  and  degradation  of  heath™ 
ism,  is  something  which  in  its  se  f  re 
pays  for  all  toil  and  sacrifice 


Work  richer  The  societies  who 


- -  w  laitmuil  V 

a.ded  us  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Board,  would  certainly  have 
felt,  could  they  have  been  present,  that 
they  could  not  have  spent  their  money 
where  it  would  do  more  good. 

During  the  year  there  have  been 
135  enrolled  in  the  schools,  70  boys 
and  65  girls,  39  of  these  belong  to  the 
Home.  Six  pupils  have  died  during 
this  term,  and  for  a  few  weeks  some 
of  our  scholars  were  afflicted  with 
measles  and  whooping  cough.  We 
frit  the  loss  of  our  large 
globe  and  outline  maps  in  our 
geography  class,  but  we  hope  it  wil 
not  be  long  until  these  useful  articles 
are  replaced  by  some  kind  friend.  I 
have  saved  the  best  part  of  my  report 

■  for  the  last  Slx  of  our  pupils  were  led 
to  Christ  during  the  last  winter,  they 
united  with  the  Church  at  our  com¬ 
munion  in  January.  We  are  glad  to 
wiite  you  that  the  boxes  which  you 
shipped  in  March,  reached  us  this 
month.  They  were  joyfully  and  thank¬ 
fully  received.  I  cannot  account  for 
| the  lonS  delay,  unless  it  was  the  wreck 
of  one  of  our  steamers.  But  I  assure 
you  they  were  none  the  less  welcome. 
Every  thing  was  very  useful  andac-' 
ceptable,  and  the  made-up  garments  fit 
nicely  aud  will  save  me  many  stitches, 

1  hanks,  earnest  and  warmest  thanks, 
to  all  the  dear  friends  who  contribu¬ 
ted.  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 
Yours  in  the  Master’s  Work, 

M.  H.  McFarland. 
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Christ  They  are  making  great  improve- 
xnents"  in  the  ranch.  ;  many  new  house,  are 
being  built  on  a  different  plan  from  them  old 
way  of  one  large  room,  where  all  are  hu  - , 
died  together.  But  they  are  partitioning  off 
these  large  rooms  into  small,  comfortable 
ones  buying  window  frames,  doors,  etc., 

also’ many  household  comforts  heretofore 

unused  by  them-all  giving  ev.dence  of  a 

desire  for  a  better  life. 

“It  is  wonderful  the  influence  for  g 
that  our  Home  children  have  upon  their 
parents  and  friends.  They  often  have  ani¬ 
mated  discussions  with  them  upon  the  fo  y 
of  their  old  customs  and  superstitions.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  the  old  Indian  doctor  applied 
for  admission  into  our  Home.  The  boys 
talked  to  him  about  the  sermons  my  hus¬ 
band  had  preached  of  late,  warning  them  it 
they  did  not  give  up  their  sins,  now  that 
they  had  been  told  the  right  way,  that  God  s 
punishment  would  be  severe.  They  told 
him  of  the  wicked,  when  God  should  call 
them  to  judgment,  how  they  would  call  for 
the  mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath 
of  God.  This  seemed  to  arouse  his  con¬ 
science  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘  I  did  not  know 
t  was  wrong  to  do  as  I  have  been  doing  ! 

I  want  to  be  a  good  man !  ’  He  attends 
church  regularly.  He  is  about  fifty  years 

old. 

“A  number  of  the  parents  come  to  day 
school  to  be  taught  to  read,  and  are  making 
very  good  progress.  We  have  fifty-six  in 
the  Home,  and  others  are  wanting  to  come, 
and  we  hope  to  take  them.  I  wish  you 
could  take  a  peep  into  the  dormitory  at 
night,  and  see  the  once  savage  little  child  ou 
bended  knee,  lisping  in  broken  accents  his 
evening  prayer ! 

“  The  youngest  we  have  is  a  little  gul  of 
five,  an  orphan.  She  has  a  sweet  voice,  and 
sings  many  of  our  gospel  songs.  One  of  our 
oldest  girls  was  bought  and  taken  to  the 
mines,  but  she  persuaded  her  mother  to  let 
her  leave  and  come  to  live  in  the  Home  here. 
The  mother  brought  her  and  gave  her  to  us. 
She  is  a  very  great  help  to  me  in  sewing  and 
mending,  and  so  far  has  proved  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  young  girl.” 


OUK  WOKK  IE  ALASKA, 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  from  Alaska  to  j 
he  Women’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home' 
Uissions,  New  York: 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  are  en- 
jouraged  to  labor  in  our  field.  Our  people 
ire  growing  daily  more  dear  to  us  j  and  our 
ihurch  is  crowded  with  eager,  anxious  list¬ 
eners,  and  some,  we  believe,  are  following 


The  Gospel  Ship- 

Olympia  Standard..]  Qimidard 

A  few  months  ago,  tne  btanaara 
A.  ,  the  s  F.  Chronicle  an 

lin.rsof  peace  and  good  wlU-to  tn 
Sighted  residents  of  the  North  > 
S  coast.  The  article  passed  nn- 
fiiallenged  until  a  ^rtm0bt  ^  • 
when  a  clipping  fivin  toe  i  ■  ,  •  . 

server  was  handed  to  us,  ejuboclyin,. 


i  letter  written  by  Capt.  J.  J.  Gii- 
>ert,.  of  this  place,  in  which  a  flat  de¬ 
nial  is  given  to  almost  every  allega 
ion  of  tiie  Chronicle.  The  steamer. 

|  Je  affirms,  was  built  with  Mr.  Lud- 
;ow’s  own  means,  except  quite  a  large 
still  due  for  her  construction. 

1  ^  few  hundred  dollars,  not  exceeding 
?500  (probably  §300  would  be  nearer 
he  exact  3um)  were  contributed  in 
response  to  his  appeal,  in  the  shap 
at  loans,  and  as  they  bear  no  interest 
nay  be  recalled  at  any  time.  This 
datement,  Mr.  G.  informs  us,  is  based 
upon  information  furnished  him  by 
J  udge  Greene. 

Tne  very  high  authority  with  which 
nis  explanation  comes  clothed,  enti¬ 
tles  it  to  respect,  although  it  ,may 
.rinse  a  revulsion  ol  popular  opinion 
not  a  whit  more  gratifying  to  the  in- 
tividual  whose  character  has  been 
spersed  by  the  former  publication, 
dost  men  prefer  to  lie  considered  a 
cn  ;Ve  than  a  fool,  and  as  the  present 
dilemma  unfortunately  presents  but 
two  horns,  the  reverend  gentleman 
is  no  sooner  freed  from  the  one  than 
no  is  impaled  on  the  other. 

Tne  statement  that  he  had  success 
fully  inveigled  so  many  of  his  Chris 
aau  followers  into  the  absurd  scheme 
of  trumpeting  in  the  wilderness  the 
tidings  of.  peace  through  a  steam 
whistle,  carried  with  it  a  vague  im- 1 
pression  that  the  Church  must  have 
md  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  oi 
people  who  are  vulg  arly  described  as 
laving  ‘‘more  money  than  brains.' 
dut  it  seems  thai  they  took  no  stock 
in  the  scheme;  that  they  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  their 
I  purse  strings  while  the  reverend  geu- 
I  tJeman  played  tender  notes  on  their 
!  chords  of  sympathy.  Even  the  wo- 
i  nen  are  kept  in  the  back  ground  ox 
cept  at  donation  parties,  regarded 
Mr.  Ludlow  as  a  fool,  or  they  would 
certainly  have  donated  a  portion  of 
•  he  funds  sent  (othe  poor  lie  at  hen  in 
Hindoostan  to  have  supplied  the  j 
more  pressing  need  of  spiritual  food,  ' 
is  alleged  by  the  reverend  gentle 
’nan,  to  the  benighted  savages  on 
Puget  Sound.  Iu  other  words,  the 
i  scheme  was  so  strikingly  original , 
that  it  could  only  have  been  conceived  , 
by  one  so  sure  of  his  power  in  the 
communion  of  faith  or  one  whose! 

|  mind  was  out  of  balance. 

[We  may  add  that  the  action  of'Mr 
Ludlow  has  been  and  is  considered 
a  disgrace  to  the  Church,  and  that 
the  statement  about  the  assistance 
being  in  the  shape  of  ‘‘loans”  is  alto 
gether  too  thin.  The  wheql  in  the  ! 
pilot  house  of  the  Evangel  bears  a 
metal  plate  on  which  is  inscribed  the  j 
fact  that  it  was  donated  by  an  eastern  j 


|  evangelical  society;  and  we  doubt 
not  a  similar  showing  could  bo  made 

iri  regard  to  other  contributions  if  it  * 
were  possiole  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amounts  and  manner  of  making  the 
gifts.  We  saw  a  copy  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  appeal  for  aid  to  build  the 
I  gospel  si iip,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
it  about  “personal”  loans;  it  was  an  | 
j  appeal  to  “give  unto  the  Lord.”-  Mr. 
Ludlow  owes  the  public  a  full,  item 
ized  statement  of  receipts  fur  that 
object,  and  it  is  our  humble  opinion 
ho  would  have  made  is  long  ero  this 
had  he  been  able  to  do  so  with  an}r 
credit  to  himself.  He  has  been  aware 
surely  of  the  universal  and  scathing 
criticisms  passed  upon  the  matter. 

If  we  were  judge  of  the  court  that 
keeps  him  iu  his  present  official  po¬ 
sition  he  should  make  the  statemnt 
or  bo  kicked  out.  It  is  said  that  ! 
Judge  Greene,  on  being  taken  to! 
task  about  the  matter  by  Bishop 
Paddock,  excused  Ludlow’s  action  by 
!  saying  that  the  amounts  used  from 
contributions  were  comparatively 
small.  That  strikes  us  as  about  on 
a  par  with"  the  stofy  of  the  servant 
girl  who  applied  for  a  position. 

“But,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 

“how  about  character!”  “Ob,  please 
mum.”  said  the  applicant,  “that’s  all 
right.”  “Yes,  but  you  are  single,  are 
you  not?”  “I  am.”  “Well, how  is  it  that 
I  hear  you  have  had  a  child?”  “Well, 
please  mum,  ye  see  it  was  only  a  very 
small  one.”  —Eds.] 


THE  BLACK  COD 


The  Best  Venture  that  Offers. 

Victoria  Standard.] 

Officers  the  of  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  have  for  many  years  kuown  of 
the  Black  Cod  of  the  northwest  coast 
which  the  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery 
call  the  Boschow.  The  fish  in  reality 
is  fiot  a  Cod  at  all,  but  a  species  of 
Pollack,  and  has  a  scientific  name 
much  too  elaborate  to  use. 

To  Judge  Swan,  of  Washington  | 
.Territory,  the  credit  is  due  of  calling  1 
public  attention  to  the  excellence  of 
this  fish  and  the  thanks  of  British 
Columbia  are  due  to  that  gentleman 
for  the  information  he  lias  furnished 
on  the  subject.  WTe  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  Judge  Swan  for  aline  spec 
imen  of  the  fish  cured  while  on  his 
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recent  visit  to  the  Queen  Charlotte 
#roup  on  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  I 
i  Institute.  We  found  the  fish  a  rare 
xielicacy  such  as  can  only  be  appre- 
j  ciated  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  it. 

:  It  is  extremely  fat  and  rich  and  has 
r  very  much  the  flavor  of  the  best 
mackerel.  The  texture  of  the  fish  is 
tender  and  delicate  and  quite  free 
from  the  wooliness  and  hardness  i 
which  are  the  chief  defects  in  salted 
codfish.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  quality  and  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  fish  are  so  great  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  univer¬ 
sal  approbation  wherever  introduced. 
From  J udge  Swan  we  learn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  The  fish  when 
taken  from  the  water  average  about 
thirty  inches  in  length.  They  abound 
!  all  along  the  west  coast  of  Queen 
J  Charlotte  Island  and  mainland  up  to 
Alaska  Territory.  Owing  to  the 
great  depth  at  which  they  are  found 
the  Indians  do  not  fish  for  them  gen¬ 
erally,  but  could  be  readily  got  t<3  do 
oO  were  the  demand  great.  With 
proper  tackle  white  men  could  take 
these  fish  in  any  required  quantity. 
Here  there  is  an  'opportunity  that 
will  doubtless  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  our  merchants  or  traders  to  start 
aline  of  business  that  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  at  no  distant  date  attain  large 
proportions.  So  soon  as  the  railway 
into  the  great  Northwest  comes  to  be 
opened  up  there  will  be  a  never  fail¬ 
ing  demand  for  all  the  fish  that 
British  Columbia  can  produce,  and  j 
the  Black  Cod,  dry-salted,  barrelled, 
smoked  or  kippered,  will  readily  find 
a  market  throughout  that  vast  terri¬ 
tory.  We  look  forward  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  see  this  field  of  enterprise- 
promptly  taken  advantage  of,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  a  mino  of  wealth  to 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  and 
afford  a  source  of  great  benefit  to 
the  the  province. 


Alaska  News- 


Victoria,  B.  C.,  Sept.  21.--The  steam¬ 
er  Idaho,  which  arrived  at  Nauaimo  to¬ 
day,  brings  the  following: 

Juneau,  Alaska,  Sept.  11. — While  the 
steamer  Idaho  was  lying  at  this  port, 
Colonel  Barry,  custom  house  inspector, 
fell  from  wharf,  injuring  himself  severe¬ 
ly.  It  occurred  during  the  evening.  Be¬ 
ing  very  dark  the  Colonel  got  nearer  the 
edge  of  the  wharf  than  he  expected,  and 
fell  some  twenty  feet,  alighting  on  the 
rocks  below.  Lieut.  II-  K.  Gilman, com- 
manding  marine  officer  of  the  TJ-  S.  S.  S. 
Adams, with  others, hearing  the  Colonel’s 
cries  for  assistance,  gallantly  went  to  the 
rescue,  conveying  him  to  his  home.  On 
returning  to  the  Idaho,  no  doubt  feeling 
good  after  his  successful  mission,  Lieut. 
Gilman  was  suddenly  bounding  in  the 
same  direction  the  Colonel  had  just 
taken,  but  fortunately  his  fall  caused  no 
more  serious  trouble  than  a  good  duck¬ 
ing. 


Dennis,  one  of  the  men  shot  in  the  late 
Indian  trouble,  is  still  alive, but  the  doc¬ 
tor  says  he  cannot  survive  long. 

It  is  very  quiet  in  camp.  All  the  min¬ 
ers  are  at  work  in  the  basin.  Helton  is 
working  several  roasters  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  on  the  Bear  ledge  on  Douglass  Is¬ 
land.  They  have  stripped  the  ledge  the 
whole  length  of  the  claim  and  found  a 
solid  body  of  quartz.  Treadwell  is  still 
at  work  on  his  claim,  running  the  lower 
tunnel.  He  shipped  this  month  his  usual 
I  $2,500  from  his  five-stamp  mill.  Dugan 
j  and  party,  who  went  to  the  Yukon  this 
i  spring,  have  sent  Indians  out  after  a 
!  winter’s  supply  of  provisions,  they  in¬ 
tending  to  winter  in  the  interior.  They 
i  report  very  rich  finds  of  placer  work  that 
will  pan  $150  per  day  to  the  man.  One 
other  party  has  just  returned  from  the 
>  same  section  of  the  country  who  reports 
$25  diggings.  All  who  have  returned 
are  preparing  for  an  early  back  in  the 
spring  to  work  their  several  claims. 
News  from  the  Scheffliu  brothers  from 
Nowetha,  about  800  miles  up  the  Yukon 
river,  reports  rich  placer  diggings. 

Salmon  fisheries  all  over  Alaska  are 
doing  a  good  business.  At  present 
about  all  have  as  many  fish  as  they  can 
handle.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Napa  Bay, 
seems  to  be  the  only  party  lamenting  his 
luck,  but  workmen  who  are  -vith  him 
state  that  it  is  his  own  want  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  causes  his  ill  luck. 

Alaska  was  visited  on  the  9th  inst  by  a 
severe  gale  of  two  days’  duration,  doing 
considerable  damage.  The  fish  houses 
of  Hopkins  were  totally  destroyed. 

John  D.  McCullough,  who  went  up  to 
Napa  Bay  as  carpenter  for  the  Alaska 
Salmon,  Packing  and  Fur  Company  on 
the  15th  inst.,  while  making  a  canoe  pas¬ 
sage,  was  drowned .  Search  has  been 
made  for  his  body,  but  without  success. 

It  seems  that  he  and  Hopkins  had  some 
trouble  and  he  left  his  employ  feeling 
very  bitter  against  Hopkins  for  his  treat¬ 
ment,  as  nearly  all  others  are  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  qim. 

Col.  Oakford,  deputy  collector  at 
Wi angel,  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
take  effect  on  the  15th  of  November.  I 
believe  the  Colonel  goes  to  Washington  1 
to  pass  the  winter.  He  will  be  missed 
very  much,  as  he  was  a  general  favorite 
in  Alaska. 

News  from  Cassiar  reports  times  very 
dull.  Very  little  gold  has  been  taken 
out,  and  it  is  feared  it  will  be  a  hard 
winter  with  many  of  the  miners,  Avho  are 
all  broke.  Provisions  are  very  high. 

Commodore  J.  B.  Coglan  has  relieved 
Commodore  E.  C.  Merriman  from  the 
Adams.  Commodore  Merriman  is  or¬ 
dered  home.  | 

Steamship  Idaho  arrived  at  this  place 
from  Alaska  Sunday  morning  at  8 
o’clock.  She  discharged  the  following 
freight  here:  C  Eisenbeis,  31  empty 
beer  kegs;  C  C  Bartlett,  10  pkgs;  Water¬ 
man  &  Katz,  4;  W,  F  &  Co,  2;  and  118 
tons  freight  for  San  Francisco,  consist-  j 
ing  of  599  barrels  and  700  cases  Alaska 
salmon.  She  had  about  thirty  passen-  j 
gers,  pleasure-seekers,  scientists  spec-  j 
ulators,  &c.  She  sailed  for  Portland 


Ogn.,  yesterday  at  4  p.  m,  carrying 
her  passengers  thence,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  six  who  will  return  overland, 
visiting  the  ‘‘queen  city”  and  Tacoma, 
Among  the  passengers  was  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Portland  Northwest 
News,  Miss  Carol  Crouse,  Mr.  Fred.  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Portland  Or.,  who  has  been  pros¬ 
pecting  in  Alaska  a  number  of  months, 
looking  out  a  location  for  a  saw  mill, 
timber  prospects  etc.  and  Mr.  P.  Powers, 
who  has  beeu  carrying  on  mining  opera¬ 
tions  at  Harrisburg.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  400  men  employed  in  the 
Alaskan  mines  this  season,  and  that  the 
operations  so  far  this  year  have  been 
satisfactory.  Work  in  the  mines  will 
continue  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
longer.  The  rains,  it  is  said  have  been 
continuous,  there  having  been  but  six 
days  that  it  did  not  rain  during  three 
months.  Mr.  Miller,  we  are  told,  doubts 
even  the  practicability  of  importing  web- 

Byntraical  Committee 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Pennsylvania  Synodical  Com 
mittee  of  Home  Missions  was  held  in  the 
First  church  of  th's  city  last  Thursday. 
About  four  hundred  ladies  were  present, 
representing  every  part  of  the  State,  not  a 
Presbytery  being  without  a  delegate.  The  I 
Corresponding  Secretary  submitted  a  report 
showing  that  the  programme  mapped  out 
one  year  ago  tad  produced  excellent  results. 
From  March,  1882,  to  March,  1883,  the  cash 
contributions  bad  amounted  to  $13,999  74 
and  the  value  cf  the  box  sent  out  $15,911  02, 
making  a  total  of  $29  910.76  contributed  by 
the  ladies  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Swift,  of  Allegheny,  President  of 
the  State  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  made  an  appeal  for  work  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  was  followed  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  offered  by  Mrs.  MoAuley  on  behalf  of 
the  Synodical  Society,  expressing  sympathy 
with  and  a  desire  to  help  the  temperance 
cause. 

Mrs.  Young,  of  Alaska,  spoke  of  the  work 
in  that  territory,  relating  pleasant  incidents 
of  the  schools.  In  the  course  of  her  re¬ 
marks  she  spoke  of  the  Alaska  traders  as  | 
unadulterated  rascals.  Mrs.  Ilapper,  who  ' 
had  been  ia  Canton,  Cuina,  for  thirteen  1 
years,  talked  of  the  work  and  sang  “Jesus  ' 
loves  me,  this  I  know,”  in  Chinese.  Miss 
Robertson,  of  the  Creek  Mission,  Indian 
Territory,  told  of  the  haps  and  mishap3  cf 
those  missionaries. 


I  Wl  WHM/tVI  VI/* 

’  Yukon. — It  is  reported  that  the  steam¬ 
er  mentioned  last  fall  as  being  built  at  i- 
San  Francisco  for  private  prospect  jug  on 
'  the  Yukon  river  is  ready  for  sea.  The  j 
vessel  is  a  brig  rigged  screw  steamer  of  1 
j  250  tons  burthen  and  is  to  touch  at  this  > 
j  port  her  way-north  on  or  about  the  1st 
j  prox.  She  wilt  be  commanded  by  Mr,  J. 

:  [lardy  (late  mate  of  the  American  barque 
j  Alden  Bt‘38ie)an  1  will  also  have  on  board 
the  following  gentlemen:  Mr.  W  Jack- 
son  (ia  mining  partner  of  Mr.  'Hardy’s), 
his  brother,  the  Schiefleljn  brothers, 


'-'’ll)t-  Noyes  •  who  has  ju.-t  "resigneq 
command  of  the  above  mentioned  barque 
-  and  Mr.  Cociran.  Ail  except  the  two 
I  latter  are  part  owners  in  the  brig  to  the 
extent  of  010,000  apiece.  Prospecting 
ror  ail  minera.s  will  by  vigorous!',-  pro.se- 
culed,  but  for  gold  chiefly.  The  fact 
t’  at  the  Scioffeh ns,  ?ho  were  in  the 
.  ukon  country  last  year,  intend  visiting 
0.  is  of  list  If  a  significant  ind ication  that 
rthe  richness  of  this  practically  unex¬ 
plored  country  is  vetv  promising. 


/d 


j  ■  i  k  r  i  i  i  :r  i  •  \  , 

Collector  for  Alaska.— The  President  has  nominal- 

SKSf'aAStr0- to  be 


A  NEW  HARBOR  IN  ALASKA.  0  CW™* 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  25,  1883. 

The  United  States  survey  stoamer  Hassler  arrived 
this  morning  from  Alaska,  where  she  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  surveying  the  coast.  The  work  was  com-  I 
menced  at  Fort  Tongas,  at  the  extreme  southern 

boundary  of  tho  Territory,  and  was  carried  north 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  the  Tongas  Narrows.  A 
survey  was  also  made  of  the  Nicol  Pass,  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Tongas  Narrows  with  the  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Strait.  A  fine  harbor  was  discovered  near  the 
southern  end  of  tho  channel,  and  it  was  named 
Port  Chester,  af  ter  Commander  Chester.  The  Hass- 
ior  is  the  first  vessel  that  over  passed  through 
Nicol  Pass. 


ciclh  one  7zis  wor/tC 
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Home  Missions. 


Our  Church  with  others  in  the  city  was 
favored  on  the  23d  and  24th  ult.  with  the 
!  presence  of  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  DC  D. , 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Rev,C.  S.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  Synodical 
Missionary  from  Illinois,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 


S.  Hall  Young,  from  Alaska,  and  Mrs. 
Walker  from  Colorado.  Both  days  were 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  work  and  needs 
of  the  Board.  Dr.  Armstrong  preached 
in  the  morning  to  a  large  audience  in  our 
church  ;  while  Dr.  Roberts  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Central  Church,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Young  that  of  the  North  Church.  A' 
conference  and  a  ladies’  meeting  were  held 
on  Monday  in  the  North  Church.  There 
is  but  one  voice  concerning  the  great  inter- 
jest  aroused  by  these  meetings.  May  it 
never  grow  less. 

YV  e  append  the  Courier  s  report  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening  meetings  in  our 
Church  : 


/«2/  — 

1HE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  GATHERING. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Grosvenor 
W  .  Heacock  Missionary  society  of  the  La¬ 
fayette  Stieet  church,  aSunday  school  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  that  church  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  proved  an  exceedingly 
pleasant,  interesting  and  profitable  occa- 
j  sion.  The  auditorium  was  given  up  to  the 
|  children  and  their  teachers,  and  the  at- 
!  tendance  was  very  large.  The  children’s 
i  chorous  choir  led  the  music  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Whelpton,  and  were  effec- 
!  tively  supported  by  the  church  quartette. 

Mrs.  Walker  of  Colorado,  a  Missionary 
worker  in  the  far  west,  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  and  briefly  but  interestingly  recount¬ 
ed  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the 
civilization  of  Indian  children  and  in  edu- 
l  eating  them  so  as  to  become  useful  in  the 
|  Missionary  field.  She  referred  also  to  the 
I  training  schools,  not  only  in  the  Indian 
territory,  but  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Color¬ 
ado  and  especially  the  mining  regions. 

1  he  gieat  need  ol  assistance  was  dwelt 
upon  and  an  earnest  appeal  made  for 
teachers  and  for  money  with  which  to  carry  ' 
on  the  Missionary  work. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Young  next  addressed  the  as- 
|  semblage  upon  the  work  in  Alaska,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  the  Hydah  mis¬ 
sion,  a  new  field,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
Lafayette  street  church  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested.  She  prefaced  her  remarks  with 
the  rendition  of  a  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn 
in  the  native  language,  and  showed  that 
she  possessed  a  sweet  voice,  having  much 
of  the  sympathetic  quality. 

The  Hydah  people  are  the  finest  on  the 
coast  and  are  great  experts  in  artistic  carv¬ 
ing,  their  work  bringing  very  high  prices. 
The  young  people  are  all  anxious  to  learn 
I  and  to  become  Christianized.  The  more 
!  they  learn  the  greater  is  their  ambition  to 
improve  and  advance  in  knowledge  and 
character.  Mrs.  \  oung  interspersed  her 
remarks  with  a  recital  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  incidents  in  confirmation  of  what 
she  had  related.  There  was  a  breezy  fresh¬ 
ness  and  chaim  of  originality  in  the  manner 
in  which  she  told  her  story  that  rendered 
Jjt  doubly  interesting  and  commanded  the 


ittention  of  all  who  listened.  Her  style  of 
;peech  is  so  totally  different  from  what  peo¬ 
ple  have  learned  to  expect  from  Mission- 
iries  that  everybody  was  delighted,  while 
her  manifest  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  people  in  whose 
behalf  she  labors  enlisted  the  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  of  her  listeners. 

l  he  meeting  closed  with  the  selection,  j 
“  Little  ones  of  God  are  we,”  bv  the  choir, 
which  included  solos  by  Lizzie  and  Lillie 
Miller,  and  the  assemblage  was  dismissed  1 
with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roberts. 


A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening, 
at  which  Rev.  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Roberts 
spoke  to  a  large  and  interested  audience. 


o 


FOUNDED  by  hobace  gbesley. 


NEW-YORK,  TUESDAY,  OCT.  30. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES. 

Washington,  Monday,  Oot.  29, 1883.- 

Another  Claim  Agent  Suspended. — A.  B.  Webb,  of 
tbie  city,  has  been  suspended  from  practice  as  a  pension  j 

Indian  Schools  fob  Alaska  Recommended. — Memo¬ 
rials  have  been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
lrorn  State  Teachers’  Associations  of  Vermont,  Connecti¬ 
cut  ana  New-Hampshire,  urging  him  to  recommend  to 
Cougress  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  industrial  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  common  schools  at  other 
points  m  that  Territory. 

Bureau  my 


ILSFE  IN  AJLiASliA. 


An  ex-Atlorney  General’s  Summer  Es« 
cursion. 


Ex-Attorney  General  Edwards  Pierrepont 
chose  a  novel  way  of  making  a  summer  tour. 
Instead  of  “taking  in”  Switzerland,  the  Rhine 
or  Egypt,  accompanied  by  his  son  Edward  he 
visited  Alaska.  Mr.  Pierrepont  returned  from 
his  Alaskan  visit  four  weeks  ago,  but  has  been 
putting  the  time  in  since  then  in  a  quiet  visit  to 
tire  Yellow-stone.  He  arrived  in  Chicago  Satur¬ 
day.  He  was  sitting  in  his  comfortable  room  at 
tin;  Palmer  when  the  reporter  called. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  have  put  in  my  summer 
rather  oddly,  but  in  selecting  Alaska  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  some  of  the  more  wornout  places, 
like  ttie  land  of.  the  Sphinx  or  Mont  Blanc,  I 
was  actuated  by  several  considerations.  You 
are  too  young  to  remember  it.  but  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  Polk’s  administration  that  a  quarrel  arose 
between  America  and  England  over  certain 
estern  possessions,  in  which  Vancouver’s 
ncl  is  included.  America  contended  that 
had  a  right  to  extend  our  parallel  to  51.40 
Trees.  England  contested  this  right.  A  bit- 
’er  feeling  was  engendered,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  looked  as  it  America  and  England  would  go 
to  war.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time  ail  the  demo¬ 
cratic  newspapers  were  crying  for  54.40  or  fight. 
But  England  hold  on  to  her  claim  for  ttie  exten¬ 
sion.  and  America  finally  backed  down,  and 


frees  ilV<- r  the  terntory  between  49  de¬ 
crees’  'n  /V  °T,  P?sse?si°ns.  and  54.40  tle-'j 
Cvm  to  sSothil  +  °fbJccts  01  ™y  to  Alaska 

so  on  th  .  ?•«;;;?, 'I"at  1  <>«"*>  most  to  see, 
Port”.;  I  “"<1  I  sallcci  Horn 

■  ,Y10£on, on  the  steamer  Eureka  *  in. 

isthmuses  ^ao^th-i^th’  iU  ’f  one  succession  of 
strips  bvVhe  L  at  lhe  lancl  18  aimost  cut  into 
the  sotitii  to  he  /,  i‘;espaf  (,r‘  w«  went  from 
tioa  oi  it  and  ’  and  ovei‘  a  greater  por- 

^ surprised  at 

SJsSr-KS£ 

deoMe'd  tliat'thero  w Si 
SS*  <%ST»  “M  Offered  ao°Lrt'o  I”$JoV 

Lucre  is  no  law  there,  religious  civil  or  other 
God-forsaken  places  I  think 

Eurehlnn  W6re  !hV0lc  Passengers  on  the 

above  Tuann  too  Penetratinif  a  short  distance 
aoovc  Juano  we  came  upon  a  camp  of  thirtv- 

ive  miners,  who  were  digging  gold  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success.  Age  latTded^nd  found  a  few  I 
shanties,  one  of  which  was  a  store  kept  bv  a 

wassonmthimrIClU’Ur‘  We  (lisc°vered  that  there 
was  something  going  on.  and  on  inquirin°-  we 

murdered^t m  i  n  u°  Jndians  had  the  day  before 
itanfs  ofd  a 7°iWlUte  man‘  You  see-  the  inhab- 
400  whib es  mha,Te  4°’000  Indians  and  about 
Zn  l  Li  atter  a,reIlir  traders  and  sal- 
monandsca1  fishers  and  are  principally  (ler- 

I  tri  e  of  A  non8  PaFt,cular  Poi,1t  there  was  a 
0f  3’ 000  Indians  and  only  thirty-live 

the  mnMm1'  P"e  lHdian  had  been  hung  for 
the  muidm,  and  we  were  taken  and  shown  his 

body  dangling  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The 
other  had  escaped,  and  the  whites  had  made  a 

htqsnSr,i°nUUPOnr.the  chief  of  ^  Indian  tribe  for 
that  wo  wf  r1'-  n  YtS  3  °‘clock:  in  the  afternoon 
wcre  In  Colcheur  s  store,  talking,  when 

'mn1Trm-aS  a  greaE  commotion,  and  a  party  of 
AVe  .,  |(  iailS  were  ,seen  approaching  the  camp. 
ImstUeQ  e lnerS  alld  a11’  opposed  that  they  were 
mnr^  T*,  0  avenge  the  execution  of  the 
Zlu  ir!  ,the  mmer?  hastily  barricaded  and 

ready  for  ‘he  attack.  My 
son  thought  it  was  great  fun  to  fight  the  In- 
d‘an8;.  hnt  I  rather  looked  at  it  differently,  and 

sought  refuge  in  Colcheur’s  store.  After  all  it 

turned  out  that  the  Indians  were  not  hostile 
but  were  coming  to  deliver  the  esoaned 
murderer,  whom  they  had  captured  A 
trial  was  immediately  held,  with  myself  as  ex¬ 
aminer.  I  was  asked  to  interfere  by  Colcheur 

^iiiv0nf'?hqUiry  I  Pound  that  the  Indian  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  charged.  Then  I  offered 
no  further  objection,  and  the  white  miners,  with 
a  Massachusetts  man  named  Fuller,  took  the 
culpi  it  to  a  tree  and  executed  him.  The  coun¬ 
try  there  is  in  a  fearful  condition.  The  whites 
are  afraid  of  an  uprising  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians  TbPre  is  no  law,  and  the  United  States 
should  establish  a  territorial  government.  AVe 
returned  to  Britisn  Columbia  August  4th  and 

Yellowstone^’’116  1  bavc  130611  traveiin£  in  the 
Mr.  Pierrepont  describes  Alaska  as  having  ! 
scenery  uuequaled  by  that  of  Switzerland.  He 
said  the  grazing  lands  were  as  fine  as  those  in 
the  southwest,  and  that  the  waters  were  filled 
with  salmon  and  seal.  He  purposes  making  a 
report  to  the  government  of  his  researches.  ° 


Weekly  Argus, 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1883. 


ALASKA- 

The  Land  of  Wealth  and  Mysteries. 

.  T,he  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  published  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet  on  Alaska,  Avhicli  con¬ 
tains  the  folloAving  facts: 

The  area  of  Alaska  is  about  586,100 
square  miles,  which  makes  it  about 
one-sixth  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Missippi 

lina810rt  l  ^eorgia  and  tlie  Caro’ 

From  north  to  south,  on  an  airline, 
t  is  1,400  miles;  from  east  to  weston 
an  air  hne,  it  is  2,200  miles,  or  as  far 
as  from  ^  ashmgton  to  California. 
And  the  center  of  a  line  from  the  fur 
thest  east  to  the  farthest  west  of 
the  United  States  is  San  Francisco. 

Alaska  has  a  coast  line  of  25  - 
000  miles,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  tne  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the 

°f  the  United, 
States.  The  total  area  of  the  islands 
of  Alaska  is  31,205  square  miles,  or 
twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  Maine. 

Ihe  climate  of  Alaska  is  very  even 
and  temperate  along  the  coast.  At 
Unatashk,  on  the  so  uthern  coast,  the 
mean  Avinter  temperature  is  37  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  the  mean  sum 
mer  temperature  is  77  degrees  above 
zero,  or  about  the  same  as  the  climate 
of  Kentucky,  but  in  the  interior  the 
thermometor  often  rises  above  a  hun- 
dred  in  the  summer,  and  goes  down 
below  70  degrees  below  zero  in  the 
winter. 

Aiong  the  coast  it  is  very  rainv 
and  more  than  half  the  days  of  the 
year  are  either  cloudy  or  rainy.  The 
largest  river  in  Alaska  is  the  Yukon 
which  is  seventy  miles  Avide  across  its 
hve  mouths,  for  the  first  one  thous- 
and  miles  of  its  length  it  is  from  one 
to  five  miles  wide,  and,  i  ncluding  its’ 
largest  tributary,  the  felly,  it  may  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  be  navi¬ 
gated  for  3,000  miles.  Alaska  has  a 
large  body  of  fine  timber,  consisting- 
of  cedar  spruce  and  fir;  also  valuable  I 
fur  producing  animals,  including' 
sea1  and  otter.  Salmon,  herring  and 
halibut  abound. 

Taken  altogether,  Alaska  is  a 
grand  country,  and  Secretary  J8ew 
aid  and  President  Johnson  showed 
their  wisdom  in  recommending  its 

purchase  by  the  United  States.  ° 


-  — ~ 


FAR  AWAY  ALASKA.  $ 


Oil  Sunday  evening,  October  14th,  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  ' 
has,  for  half  a  dozen  years,  been  working  as  a 
missionary  in  Southern  Alaska,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fort  W ran  gel,  delivered,  a  lecture 
on  that  land  and  its  people,  in  the  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  church;  the  chief  points  of  his 
lecture  being  the  immense  value  of  our  new-  ! 
est  territorial  acquisition,  the  variety  and  ex-  j 
tent  of  its  resources,  the  character  of  its  peo-  , 
pie,  the  desirability  of  their  evangelization, 
and  their  eagerness  for  the  teacher  and  the 
preacher. 

Mr.  Young  was  anticipated  to  some  degree 
by  his  wife,  who  in  the  afternoon  addressed 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Market  square  and 
Pine  Street  churches  on  the  subject  of  the 
mission  field  in  Alaska,  the  eagerness  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  youth,  for  the  christ¬ 
ianizing  and  educating  influences  of  civiliza-  j 
tion,  the  struggles  of  the  infant  mission  and  ; 
its  industrial  and  other  schools  against  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  and  inadequate  means, 
and  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts 
there  put  forth.  This  address  was  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  appealed  powerfully  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  generosity  of  those  who  heard  it. 
Mr.  Young’s  discourse  was  more  general  in 
its  character  than  that  of  his  wife,  and  was 
interesting  to  the  citizen  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  touched  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  possession  of  Alaska,  and  gave 
a  hint  to  the  enterprising  as  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  successful  business  ventures  in  that 
far  off  territory. 

In  Southern  Alaska,  to  which  section  of  the 
land  Mr.  Young  confined  his  attention,  there 
are  four  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  denomination  having  taken  the  lead  of 
all  others  in  the  great  Northwest.  These 
missions  are:  Fort  Wrangel,  Sitka,  Chilkat 
and  Hyda,  twenty-one  missionaries  and  teach¬ 
ers  being  employed  therein.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory  is  a  “great  lone  land,” 
not  yet  having  been  explored,  and  is  sparsely 
populated;  but  the  southern  portion,  lying- 
south  of  the  Yukon  river,  the  third  largest 
river  in  the  world,  is  well  peopled  and  possesses 
vast  natural  resources,  which,  when  properly 
developed,  will  make  the  country  and  its 
waters  the  source  of  large  revenues  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Alaska  is 
found  in  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land, 
(about  one-tenth  the  total  area  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,)  which,  on  the  westward,  runs  far  out 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  eastward 
swells  toward  and  into  an  archipelago,  con¬ 
taining  about  eleven  hundred  islands,  through 
which  the  traveler  passes  on  the  way  from  Pu¬ 
get  Sound  to  Sitka.  The  chief  resources  of 


t*he"~country  are  its  fisheries,  which  equal  in 
productiveness  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined ;  its  lumber,  which  exists  in  vast 
forests,  and  its  gold  mines  in  the  valley  of  the  ^ 
Yukon. 

The  chief  attractions  of  Alaska  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  field,  and  the  features  which  promise  un¬ 
usual  success,  are  :  First,  the  great  abundance 
of  food,  which  enables  the  people  to  obtain  a 
subsistence  and  yet  have  leisure  to  devote  to 
religion  and  self-culture.  Missionary  work 
languishes  in  lands  where  existence  is  a  con-  | 
tinual  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances.  ! 

Secondly,  the  absence  of  Indian  agents  and 
agencies,  reservations,  government  contract¬ 
ors,  treaties  and  the  wrongs  engendered  by 
government  interference.  Thirdly,  the  great 
resemblance  of  the  people  to  the  Japanese  in 
complexion  and  physical  and  mental  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  to  the  Chinese  in  energy,  enter¬ 
prise  and  ingenuity.  Fourthly,  the  high  so- 
I  cial  and  political  status  of  the  women,  and 
their  accessibility  to  and  their  eagerness  01 
the  Christian  religion  and  education.  I  hey 
have  equal  voice  with  the  men  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  carry  the  purse,  and  often  exercise  more 
than  their  share  of  authority  in  the  household. 
As,  according  to  the  Spanish  proverb,  an 
ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy, 
the  conversion  of  the  women  of  Alaska  means 
the  inculcation  of  the  truth  in  the  minds  o 
the  rising  generation. 

The  people  live  in  large,  low  houses,  as  many 
i  as  sixty  persons  occupying  one  building— pa- 
•  triarchs  and  their  decendants  and  dependants 
being  thus  gathered  in  immense  families.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  missionaries  to  separate  the 
families  into  smaller  dwellings,  as  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  large  numbers  together  is  detrimental 
to  the  morals  of  the  young.  The  climate  of 
Alaska  is  very  healthful  and  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Scotland,  the  black  Japan  stream 
exercising  tlie  same  beneficial  influence  on  that 
far  northern  .region  which  the  Gulf  Stream 
does  on  the  British  Islands.  The  same  crops 
are  raised  there  which  are  produced  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  temperature  is  moderate,  the  mer¬ 
cury  seldom  going  below  zero  in  winter  and 
above  75°  in  summer.  There  is  more  rain  and 
cloudy  weather  than  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Young  described  in  vivid  language  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  their 
temptations,  shortcomings,  tribal  supersti¬ 
tions  and  differences,  and  gave  his  hearers  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  portion  of  our  country. 
He  had  on  exhibition,  and  submitted  for  ex¬ 
amination  after  the  lecture,  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  their  manufacture,  including  beautiful 

woven  and  embroidered  stuffs;  a  curiously 
carved  comb,  with  which  the  hunters  comb 
their  hair  before  a  bear  hunt,  as  a  cliaim 
j  against  danger ;  a  picture  of  an  Indian  town 


and  a  photograph  of  “Schaiks,”a  young  chief 
who  has  been  converted ;  and  last,  though  not 
least  in  interest,  a  peculiar  dark  green  stone, 
beautifully  clouded,  shaped  like  a  small  pick¬ 
ax,  once  used  as  a  battle-ax,  with  which  had 
been  taken  the  lives  of  not  less  than  thirty 
human  beings,  ten  of  them  slaves  sacrificed  in 
honor  of  the  completion  of  a  house  for  their 
owner. 

Although  the  missions  in  Alaska  have  been 
successful  beyond  expectation,  their  success 
has  been  achieved  only  after  a  stubborn  fight 
against  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  people,  and  against  the  adverse 
influences  of  the  ungodly  white  population, 
which  have  several  times  nullified  the  good 
work  of  years.  In  Mr.  Young’s  opinion,  the 
United  States  soldier  is  not  a  christianizing 
element.  He  taught  the  Alaskans  how  to 
make  rum  from  molasses,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  the  great  injury  of  the  people  and 
the  retardation  of  the  missionary  w'ork. 

Mr.  1  oung  strongly  urged  upon  his  hearers 
the  importance  of  pushing  the  work  of  the 
I  missions  in  Alaska,  especially  as  the  whites 
i  are  flocking  in  so  great  numbers  to  that  land,. 

most  of  them  needing  the  protecting  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Church  almost  as  urgently  as  the 
natives,  ajid  said  the  fate  of  the  land  in  an 
evangelical  point  of  view  must  be  decided 
within  the  next  half  dozen  years. 

In  Mr.  Young’s  church,  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
there  are  fifty-three  consistent  Christian 
Thlinkits,  (the  Indian  name  of  the  people,) 
and  the  congregation  often  numbers  as  many 
as  three  hundred,  all  the  church  will  hold. 
The  Sunday  school  has  over  two  hundred 
pupils,  and  the  little  ones  are  particularly 
eager  for  instruction,  and  are  quick  to  learn. 
The  aim  of  the  missions  is  to  make  the  train¬ 
ing  and  other  schools  self-supporting,  and  the 
missionaries  hope,  by  the  introduction  of 
tools,  the  building  of  saw-mills,  and  like  im¬ 
provements,  soon  to  accomplish  the  result. 

One  object  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Young  to  the  States  was  the  raising  of  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  for  the  use  of  the 
mission.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  attended  with  gratifying  success. 

Upon  the  termination  of  their  tour  among 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  East,  Mr.  Young  and 
his  wife  will  return  to  their  labors  in  Alaska 
refreshed  in  body,  and  strongly  reinforced  in 
the  means  to  render  still  more  effective  the 
work  for  the  Master  so  recently  begun,  and 
so  signally  successful. 

Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  and  Mrs.  Young,  of 
Alaska,  weie  wfith  us  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Young  gave 
most  interesting  accounts  of  her  work.  Chosen 
of  the  Lord  for  this  work,  He  has  led  her  on 
step  by  step.  Beginning  in  the  old  gospel 


way  of  theUitUeJeaven  which  a  woman  took 

and  hid  m  three  measures  of  meal,  herwdrl 

has  gone  on  quietly  and  noiselessly 

From  one  poor  sick  Indian  nursed  and  cared 
for  in  a  cheerless  hut  a  little  hospitals 
grown,  and  from  one  Indian  boy  pleading  for 
education  and  the  white  man’s  food  and  cloth 
mg  an  industrial  school  is  established 
WRh  marvelous  trust  and  waiting  upon 

derfnl  t|S  7“an  Iabors  on, seeing  wln- 
deiful  things  in  the  near  future  as  the  resub 

under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  her  toil.  ’ 

ness  she  pictures  it -"if' '7  aiUl  deep  earnest- 
school,  with  its  cLd  ZT  buiIdil^ 
tlie  saw-mill,  with  its  piles  0fT  &,tlKlents ; 
boats  and  fishing-tackle  and  ft  5  the 
ning  in  full  onprof;  ’  ‘  K  e  sa^mon  can- 

with  abundance  of  cabi  by  the  garden, 
these  operated  bv  th  ^  and*  botatoes.-all 
beyond  the  cattl *  ^  bo^  ^  away 
cows.  Ue  ]ancbe’  "ith  its  herd  of 


So  much  has  been  said  about  Alas-  i 
ka  and  her  long  neglected  condition,  j 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  j 
and  the  residents  of  that  portion  of  ? 
our  national  domain  have  so  forcibly 
agitated  the  question  of  righting 
their  wrongs,  and  their  efforts  have 
been  so  ably  led  by  enterprising  in¬ 
dividual  effort,  that  it  seems  as 
though  congress  could  hardly  refuse 
longer  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life,  property  and  personal 
rights  in  that  Territory.  Alaska  is 
a  solitary  spectmlo  among  all  the 
civilized  commonwealths  on  the 
globe,  of  a  people  without  a  govern¬ 
ment,  without  that  protection  guar¬ 
anteed  in  our  constitution  to  erery 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
Territory  wrere  worthless  or  likely  to 
prove  an  expense  to  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  there  would  still  exist  no 
right  to  deprive  its  citizens  of  at 
least  a  system  of  local  self  govern¬ 
ment,  though  there  might  be  a  su¬ 
perficial  excuse  for  the  present  inclif- 


ference.  But  Alaska  has  been  for 
many  years, and  is  now, a  source  of  ex 
tensive  revenue  to  our  national  treas¬ 
ury.  Despite  the  sneers  of  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  one  of  the 
wisest  purchases  over  made  by  Uncle 
Sam  was  that  of  Alaska,  and  the  sa¬ 
gacity  ©f  old  Secretary  Seward  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  appreciated 
every  year.  Developments  during 
the  last  few  years  have  brought  so 
much  to  light  in  the  way  of  Alaskan 
wealth  in  precious  metals,  furs,  fish¬ 
eries,  &c.,  that  Americans  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  proud  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Among  those  whose  indivual 
efforts  have  been  exerted  most  earn¬ 
estly,  persistently,  and  effectively  in 
bringing  Alaska’s  necessities,  capa¬ 
bilities  and  rights  into  prominent  no¬ 
tice,  several  names  might  be  mention¬ 
ed — none  perhaps  deserving  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  that  of  her  present 
Collector  of  Customs,  Maj.  YVm.  G. 
Morris.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  that 
people;  his  reports  when  special 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department 
furnished  the  world  more  valuable 
and  reliable  information  about  far  off 
Alaska  than  all  other  agencies  com¬ 
bined.  But  we  did  not  intend  to  toot 
any  one’s  private  horn,  merely  men¬ 
tioning  this  incidentally,  as  a  matter 
of  justice.  The  real  points  are  Alas¬ 
ka’s  ability  to  maintain  a  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  universal  desire  of  her 
citizens  to  have  one,  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  our  Nation  to  grant  one  suit¬ 
ed  to  her  necessities.  Of  couise  the 
monopolists  who  have  had  Alaska 
rented  for  a  sealing  ground  these 
many  years  will  continue  to  oppose 
any  measure  for  developing  that 
country,  because  it  would  bring  their 
money  making  schemes  to  a  speedy 
end — or  at  least  curtail  their  chances. 
But  have  these  people  a  right  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  monopoly  if  it  neeessaii'y 
disfranchises  a  large  number  cf 
American  citizens  and  leaves  them 
in  anarchy  and  defense’oss  dinger? 
We  think  not.  When  Representa¬ 
tive  George,  of  Orogon,  presents  his 
Bill  in  Congress  this  winter,  to  legis¬ 
late  a  simple,  inexpensive  and  much  j 


needed  government  into  existence  for 
Alaska,  wo  bespeak  for  him  a  respect¬ 
ful  hearing  and  a  deserved  vicfci  ry. 
Let  the  people  be  protected,  n  id  let 
the  monopoly  take  care  of  itself. 


G- ov eminent  for  Alaska  Discussed. 


I  have  an  idea  that  the  prevalent  notion  that 
the  country  is  of  no  value  for  anything  but 
;  seals,  whales  and  Indlau  wares  has  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  Congress  from  givmg  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Alaska.  I  believe  a  seers  of  hill? 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  provide 
a  Government  for  the  Territory,  but  what 
would  be  the  use  of  going  to  the  expense  ot  a 
Government  if  our  people  would  never  settle 
there  ?  But  it  will  surprise  many  to  know 
that  under  the  rude  condition  now  pre¬ 
vailing  there  are  over  fifty  thousand  human 
beings  known  to  be  supported  here — how  many 
more  is  not  known,  for  there  has  as  yet  been 
hoiking  but  guess  at  the  number  in  the  un- 
.  kJmvu  interior.  Only  six  hundred  of  thesigre 
of  our  own  race,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  many  stay  here,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
there  is  no  law  here  ;  no  person  can  have  a 
foot  of  land  or  a  stick  of  timber  or  hold  a 
claim  to  a  mine.  Any  one  may  rob  or  murder 
you  without  any  law  to  protect  or  give  you  re¬ 
dress.  A  man  here  must  act  solely  on  his  faith 
in  humanity  and  on  his  own  right  arm.  It  is 
said  that  one  ot  the  reasons  why  no  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  given  this  Territory  is  because 
there  are  but  few  white  men,  but  how  can  there 
be  men  without  you  give  them  a  right  to 
hold  what  they  earn  V  But  a  graver  question 
will  come  up  when  a  Territorial  Government  is 
considered— what  to  do  with  the  red  men?  The 
lack  of  a  Territorial  Government  prevents  the 
white  men  from  bringing  their  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies  with  them.  They  do  not  come  to  settle, 
but  to  make.  But  after  coming  they  take  wives 
from  aniorg  the  Indian  women  and  we  are  thus 
getting  an  enormous  number  of  half-breeds, 
whose  habits,  mode  of  life  and  ways  of  thought 
approach  our  own.  You  will  not  want  to  give 
the  suffrage  to  them  ;  but  will  not  their  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  compel  them  to  demand  it  ?  Will 
they  always  be  satisfied  to  be  slaves  in  a  free 
eonnfry  ?  Beyond  this  is  the  increasing  civiliz¬ 
ation  of  the  Indians  themselves.  What  will 
we  do  with  them  after  they  are  civilized  ?  Are 
they  forever  to  remain  without  civil  rights  ? 
To-day  there  are  thousands  of  Indians  in  the 
Territory  who  are  fully  as  deserving  of  suffrage 
as  many  white  men.  It  we  are  ever  to  con¬ 
sider  this  question  at  all,  we  may  as  well  con¬ 
sider  it  at  once,  and  if  we  do,  then  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  men — who  certainly  have  a  right  to  some 
j  form  of  protective  government — is  hugely  in¬ 
creased.  The  missions  hare  done  much  to  civ¬ 
ilize  these  Indians;  but  then  there  are  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  missionaries.  Some  have  grand 
success,  while  others— I  wonder  how  ever 
they  came  iojje  sent  out  at  all.  They  know 
absolutely  nothing,  and  the  Indians  soon  find  it 
out. — Iphia  Bulletin. 


Another  Effort- 


Oregonian.'] 

During  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 


gress  another  effort  will  be  made  in 


behalf  of  Alaska.  Our  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  George,  will  introduce  a 
bill  providing  a  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  government,  and  will  do  what¬ 
ever  may  be  done  to  push  it  through. 
The  government  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  George  will  be  very  much  like 
that  asked  for  last  year.  A  few 
changes  have  been  made  to  satisfy 
certain  objections,  but  in  general 


( features  is  similar  to  the  one  which 
failed.  It  provides  for  the  perform- 

,  ance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  territorial 
|  govei  ument  by  four  or  five  officials, 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  country 
of  Alaska  all  the  advantages  without 
the  expense  of  a  regular  and  com- ' 
plete  territorial  organization.  It  is 
almost  idle  to  urge  the  needs  of 
Alaska.  The  country  is  wholly  with  - 
out  law.  There  is  no  security  for 
property  save  that  of  brute  force,  and 
no  punishment  for  crime.  No  other 
civilized  country  in  the  world  is  so 
utterly  abandoned  and  helpless. 
Enterprise,  of  course,  is  paralized. 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  people  of 
Alaska,  and  those  American  citizens 
who  ha  ye  invested  capital  there,  to 
provide  ordinary  protection  for  life 
and  property.  The  costAof  the  sys¬ 
tem  proposed  by  Mr.  George,  induct-  i 
ing  the  expenses  of  civil  and  criminal ; 
courts,  will  be  less  than  $25,000  per 
year,  and  there  cannot  be,  certainly, 
a  member  of  Congress  so  penurious 
as  to  grudge  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
this  trifling  sum.  The  plain  truth  is 
j  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany,  which  now  controls  the  coun¬ 
try,  prefers  that  Alaska  should  re¬ 
main  without  a  government,  and  its 
influence  has  been  exerted  against 
every  scheme  proposed  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people.  The  last  bill  was 
defeated  by  it,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made,  doubtless,  to  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  new  bill.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  wall  harken  to  a 
just  appeal  rather  than  to  a  design¬ 
ing  protest. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  ALASKA. 
dJLt  — 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  \ 
writing  from  Victoria,  B.  C.,  says:  Truly,  Alaska 
is  a  laud  of  magnificent  distances,  mountains 
I  and  rivers.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Al-alt-shak,  signifying  a  great  country;  its 
extreme  breadth  east  and  west  is  2200  miles,  and 
|  north  and  south  1400,  while  its  shore  line,  in¬ 
cluding  around  the  islands,  is  upward  of  25,000 
j  miles.  The  Yukon  river  is  estimated  to  be  2200 
miles  long,  and  navigable  for  small  steamers  2000 
miles;  it  is  seventy  miles  across  its  five  mouths 
and  intervening  delta,  from  which  issues  greater 
volume  of  water  than  that  of  any  known  river. 
2,1 1.  st.  Elias,  reaching  an  altitude  of  19,500  feet, 
surpasses  by  3000  feet  any  mountain  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  above  snow  line  that  of  any  in  the 
world.  This  vast  territory,  containing  850,000 
square  miles,  equal  in  extent  to  all  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  north  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  possessing  inexhaustible  forests 
and  coal  deposits,  rich  in  minerals,  abounding  in 
fish  to  supply  the  world’s  needs — this  country, 
the  securing  of  which  Secretary  Seward  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  important  official  act  of  his  life- 
stands  neglected,  unaided  and  alone.  That  Alas- 
i  q0es  not  contain  a  population  equal  to  British 
Columbia,  is  due  wholly  to  the  neglect  of  cou- 
a-ressionul  legislation  in  not  providing  some 


the  right,  title  and  possession  Of  property  can  y 

he  protected  and  maintained.  The  timidity  of  ' 

capital  in  developing  mines  and  canneries,  with 
the  nearest  civil  court  at  Portland,  a  distance  of 
1500  miles,  and  that  exercised  by  an  unlicensed 
stretch  of  judicial  powers,  is  obvious.  Of 
all  the  territories,  she  alone  yields  a  revenue  to 
the  national  treasury  amounting  to  upwards  of 
$300,000  per  annum,  and  yet  Congress  at  its  last 
session  denied  to  her  the  sister  rights  of  terri¬ 
torial  legislation.  One  provision  of  the  treaty 
purchase  declared  that  afl  inhabitants  that  de¬ 
sired  to  remain  after  the  lapse  of  three  years 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  the  same.  Here  is  a  pledge  absolute  and  un¬ 
conditional  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
promising  them  full  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  now  not  only  unfulfilled,  but  denied.  It 
surely  is  time  for  Congress  to  cut  loose  from  the 
powerful  monopolies,  and  their  paid  emissaries 
and  writers  who  misrepresent  and  deny  the  valu¬ 
able  resources  of  this  territory,  and  give  to  it 
such  civil  l  ights  and  powers  as  were  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  purchase. 

I  find  upon  my  return  that  a  large  party  of  ex¬ 
cursionists,  numbering  upwards  of  150.  from  San 
Francisco,  Portland  and  here,  are  going  up  on 
i  the  next  trip,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  have  placed  their  large  steamer  Daco- 
tah  at  their  service.  Unquestionably,  upon  the 
[  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
I  next  year,  when  New  York  will  be  as  near  Puget 
Sound  as  it  is  now  to  San  Francisco,  and  as  tliis 
region  can  be  reached  without  making  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  ocean  trip  from  San  Francisco  up 
around  Cape  Flattery,  parties  will  be  formed  in 
the  East  lor  excursions  to  Sitka  and  return,  as 
they  now  make  them  to  Yosemite.  The  fare  for 
the  round  trip  from  New  York  via  San  Francisco 
to  Sitka  and  return  is  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
tive  dollars,  which  includes  staterooms  and  a 
tirst-class  table  from  San  Francisco.  The  time 
consumed  in  a  direct  round  trip  is  six  weeks. 


Nov.  8,  1883.  JO 


VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOC. 


Second  Day.— Thursday,  Oct.  25. 

After  the  reading  of  the  secretary’s  report,  Rev.  Sheldoi 
Jackson  addressed  the  meeting  on 

Educational  Interests  in  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  a  country  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles'’ wide  ami 
hundreds  of  miles  long,  enough  to  make  half-a-dozen  large 
States,  with  a  temperate  climate,  an  average  winter  climate  like 
that  of  Kentucky,  and  a  summer  climate  like  that  of  Minnesota. 
The  people  were  comparatively  rich  by  trade,  lived  in  houses, 
j  and  wore  the  clothing  of  civilized  people,  though  they  were 
savages.  While  under  the  control  of  Russia  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  government  and  schools,  but  since  coming  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  both  these  elements  of 
civilization  had  been  withdrawn;  and  he  asked  the  teachers  to' 

,  pass  resolutions  urging  Congress  to  appropriate  $25,000  for 
the  support  of  schools. 

'  -T"-  *  -  - - 

Alaska. 

The  committee  appointed  in  the  morning  to  report  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  Alaska  presented  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

The  Vermont  State  Teachers’  Assoc,  in  session  at  Montpelier,  Oct.  2i-27, 
1883.  learn,  with  regret,  that  since  the  transfer  of  Alaska  from  Russia  to 
the  Uuited  States,  sixteen  years  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  population  educational  advantages.  We  feel  ashamed,  as 
American  citizens,  that  any  section  of  our  land  should  be  worse  off  educa¬ 
tionally  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia,  we  having  failed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  schools  that  for  many  years  were  sustained  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  learn,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  that  on  Feb  15,  1882, 
the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  a  communication  from  the  Becre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  recommending  that  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be 
made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  Alaska-  and 
that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  proposes  to  make  to  the 
comiDg  Congress  a  recommendation  for  industrial  schools  in  that  country. 
Therefore,  we  join  in  the  earnest  request  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
American  people  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  training-school  similar  to  those  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  at 
Sitka,  the  capital;  also  for  the  establishment  under  the  direction  of  the  ' 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  of  schools  at  the  chief  centers  of  popula- 
tion  in  Alaska.  That  copies  of  this  paper,  signed  by  the  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  this  Assoc.,  be  transmitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  both  houses  of  Congress. 


NEW 


HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  the  New  H.mp.Wre  teacher, 
assembled  at  10.45  a.  in.,  Friday,  Oct.  28,  in  the  City  Hall  at 
Concord,  on  the  occasion  of  their  30th  annual  meeting  in 

State. 

afternoon  session. 

At  tbe  opening  of  the  ‘S’? Lj  ’’bools" ImUhen’wlth 
with  from  the  encor’d  High  School 

SSSSfb?  K  Lau?a  Carlton,  which  reflected  great  credit 
on  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Alaska . 

bJ-  sft £H£ 

^central  city  °1 :  our ^country g! 

wondediny^tch  country;  has ^ f rthKuTchas^of  Ah-Sa 

wmmim 

the  nos ‘lion  of  a  school  teacher  fhere;  and  appealed  strongly 
to  those  present  for  their  interest  and  sympathy. 

“  From  Alaska  comes  a  cry  for  help  as  pitiful  and  hopeless  as  ever  startled  Christian  ears. 


ALASKA. 

A  mass  meeting',  in  the  interests  of  Education  and  Civilization  lot 
Alaska,  will  be  held  at  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church  (Cor.  of 
Tremont  and  Park,  Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.  D.,  Pastor),  on  Sabbath  Even¬ 
ing,  Dec.  30th,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  will  preside  and  make  the  opening  address. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  their  customs,  ie- 
ligion,  educational  and  religious  needs,  will  be  given  by  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.,  from  Alaska. 

NO  COLLECTION. 

Yon  and  your  friends  are  earnestly  invited  to  be  present. 
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ALASKA. 

Meeting  in  the  Interests  of  Education 
and  Civilization  for  the  Territory. 

A  meeting  in  the  interests  ot  education  and 
civilization  for  Alaska  was  held  in  the  Park-street 
Church  last  evening.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow 
conducted  the  opening  exercises.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook  spoke  regarding  the  condition  in 
which  Alaska  has  been  left  by  the  government 


done. 

(flag, 

from 


lor  the  past  1C  years.  Ho  said  there  is  no  gov¬ 
ernor,  no  treasurer,  no  auditor,  no  superin¬ 
tendent,  no  chief  justice,  no  representation  in 
Congress,  and,  in  fact,  no  representative  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  custom-house  officers,  in 
the  Territory.  For  tills  neglect  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  almost  twice  as  large  as  Sweden 
and  Norway  he  arraigned  each  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  since  1867;  each  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  interior  and  the  members  of 
Congress.  He  also  arraigned  every  leading  citi¬ 
zen  who  had  failed  to  write  to  his  member  of 
Congress,  and  editors  who  have  heard  appeals 
and  failed  to  have  done  their  duty.  Mr  Cook 
next  referred  to  Park-street  Church,  and  the 
great  missionary  work  it  has  carried  on,  saying 
that  this  church  was  the  nrst  to  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  then  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  church  to  hear  the  ory  tor 
Alaska.  He  would  make  no  apology  for  present- 
ling  this  topic  from  the  pulpit.  If  the  preachers 
will  start  out  the  press  will  follow.  We*  have  not 
treated  Alaska  as  well  as  Russia  did,  said  Mr. 
Cook.  The  fur  company  did  better  than  we  have 
I  might  he  in  Alaska,  under  the  American 
and  have  all  my  property  taken 
me,  and  I  would  have  no 
redress.  He  considered  these  islands  worthy  of 
as  much  attention  to  the  United  States  as  are  tho 
islands  north  of  Scotland  to  England.  In  olosina1, 
lie  said:  1  beg  you  make  the  church  the  leader  of 
politics  as  regards  this  much-neglected  Terri- 
V'1?;;.  Mr- Cook  then  read  a  letter  from  Wendell 
1  tullips,  regretting  liis  inability  to  be  present 
and  give  his  aid  in  urging  the  needs  of  this  Terri¬ 
tory  on  the  attention  of  Congress. 

.  !r!’f  Kf,V-  Dr;  Sheidon  Jackson,  who  has  been  to 
Alaska  three  different  times  and  made  a  studv  of 
the  people  and  their  requirements,  spoke  at 
lengtn.  He  begun  by  saying  that  one  reason 
wliy  tins  great  Territory  had  been  neglected,  was 
in  a  great  measure  cuio  to  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  embraces  so  much 
territory  as  is  contained  in  all  the 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of 
the  Carolina3  and  Georgia.  It  contains  680,107 
square  miles;  from  the  north  to  tho  south  it  ex¬ 
tends  1400  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  2200  miles. 

I  iie  total  ate  a  of  its  islands  is  31.205  snuare  miles. 
j  he  two  little  islands  Sc,  Paul  and  St.  George 
furnish  nearly  all  the  sealskins  in  tho  world,  and 
yielded  to  the  U.iited  States  between  1871  and 
1882  over  $3, 000, 000.  The  population  is  81,886,  of 
whom  18,000  are  Esquimaux  or  Inuuit.  The 
Aleutians  and  IunUitsare  civilized,  and  live  after 
the  European  methods.  Among  these  the  Greek 
Church  of  Russia  claims  8000  members.  Regard¬ 
ing  education  he  said:  Under  the  Russiaif gov¬ 
ernment.,  in  1840,  there  were  in  the  colonies  eight 
schools,  beside  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sons  of 
workmen  in  the  fur  company,  having  62  pupils, 
and  in  1841a  theological  School  was  established 
at  Sitka,  numbering  30  students.  In  i860  the 
schools  were  remodelled  after  the  Russian  svs- 

teai.  ft  was  expected  that  in  1867,  when  Aia3ka 

came  under  the  comrol  of  the  United  States,  the 
educational  advantages  would  be  increased,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  government,  with 
two  exceptions,  has  done  nothing  for  education 
in  this  Territory.  ForlO  years  after  the  muehase 
the  entire  population,  with  the  exception  or  two 
small  Russian  schools,  and  two  on  the  seal  islands, 
was  left  without  any  educational  opportunities 
whatever.  In  August,  1877, 1  took  with  me  Mrs. 

A.  R.  McFarland,  who  opened  a  school  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  in  1879  I  went  again,  and  took  with 
me  .Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  who  took  the  school 
then  numbering  60  pupils,  and  Mrs.  McFarland 
took  charge  of  a  house  Which  I  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $7000.  During  the  Winter  evenings  a  night- 
school  has  been  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Corlies.  In  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  at 
Sitka  by  Mr.  lirady  and  Mis-  Fannie  E.  Kello  gg, 
it  was  soon  closed,  but  afterward  reopened  under 
Miss  Olinda  Austin,  with  103  pupils.  Five 
schools  in  the  Alexandria  archipelago,  with  the 
small  Russian  schools  at  Unalashka  and  Bel¬ 
kov  sky,  and  two  schools  of  the  Alaska  Commer¬ 
cial  Company  on  the  Seal  Islands,  comprise  all 

S!winnci>£ls  .a  AIa?ka’  luavinR'  a  population  of 
20,000  Without  any  educational  advantages  what¬ 
ever.  As  Alaska  is  the  only  section  of  the  United 
States  where  governmental  or  local  aid  lms  not 
been  Punished  tor  schools,  it,  is  but  justice  that 
the  friends  of  education  should  press  Cono-ress 
tor  aid.  ~ 


folW  h,  ;’!s  adf!l?-!s  1)r-  •Ti'ckson  circulated  tin, 
following  memorial  to  Congress  for  signatures :- 

You^n MnZh  UnVeil  *»>«(*:- 

graflihG  th  it  be  V?  V,Zes‘S  °f,  °'sto:i  and  vicinity,  are 
asked Coiici-h ”  m/  "  '  S‘‘eivtary  of  the  Interior  has 
Alaska  V'  ■M’l'.ropHaiion  for  education  in 

s, ,Vn  '  uoul.i  le.qiactfidly  mutest  you  to  secure 
for  a,,  .Sh*  ‘‘f  01  aptuopriatioiis  a  favorable  report 
kibAV  .  n,VV  l.  1  u  f0r  nn  industrial  training  school  at 

designate \bv  mJT'-i'  Th?oU  al  SU::h  P<>l«t*as  mr.v  iw 
lionf  C-1  if,  the  Lulled  Males  commissioner  of  ixliica- 


MQ&DAY  MOpyKIpfO,  Dec.  31,  1833. 


FOR  ALASKA. 

Meeting  at  Park  Street  Chord,  i„  th« 

utere^t  of  the  Education  and  Civilization 
of  l(i  ^People*  d 


A  mass  meeting  in  the  interests  of  education 
and  civniz-mon  for  A]aska  was  held  last  evening 
at  the  Park  street  Church.  Rev.  J.  I  Wdhrow 
D.  1).  pastor  of  the  church,  conducted  the  devoi' 
tumal  services,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  mesided 

pohlted6  aTu*'  milkhlg  an  acklress  in  which  lij 

Ppiisallllll 

tei-  Russia  1  Mr  former  seim-barbaric  mas- 
tbe  needs3' of  1  ,Cook  detailed  some  of 
f ®  n®Pcts  of  that  country  for  protec¬ 
tion  for  education,  etc.,  and  minted  from 

j  deiit  AHliur  Stf,aifer  tlie  recoi|imendatiGii'of  Presi- 
nrom ur  Hut  Co»Ki'oss  put  Alaska  under  legal 

il  is1  territorv  °-//!?edi  ill:it!lle  dinreh  enter  iqfou 
nVil  ,te.ult01y  -did  claim  it,  before  commercial 

k  ngl  aiid  sn,7bo‘  1ft.?nd  wliisky  Has  become  its 

belter  Chance  after  death.  Let  tfie  church ill 
said,  bo  tiie  leader  in  politics  in  the  reform  of  our 
actions  toward  this  territory;  let  us  go  with  tiia 

andPDlantt,timinh3nVanCef0f  llie  C01TutA  elements® 
rJin.a,'!  banner  of  salvation  in  the  coimtrv 

'  ffiuy  ultimately  become  tlie  base  line  from 
which  our  civilization  shall  be  shot  forth  into  tho 
insert  lands  of  Asia.  Mr.  Cook,  in  effi?  read 
the  following  letter  from  Wendell  Phillips: 

tw  n,-  •  i  1'>0.rtT(,,x-  Mass.,  29th  Dec.,  1883. 

Rov.  Di.  Sheidon  Jackson: 

My  Dear  sir— What  excuse  the  United  State* 

nng’str-icv  mC«n|0il<i1  foi  leavlllR  Alaska  without 
mag.stiacy  oi  schools  passes  my  con  lecture 

own'd  fotu'teea  01'  fl«oe.]  years  we'  have 

owed  lie)  a  government,  and  have  received  large 

I  outlaw  !ml!i  !,li0  Tenil0‘>'-  Siill  it  remains  with® 

,  out  k-  -v,  magistracy  or  schools.  If  it  were  so  roof 
a  country  that  we  dreaded  the  expense  of  a  govern- 
I  nif’tho  n,n?  lt;  Soiue  pretense  of  explaua- 
A0, }n  H1,.V  circumstances  wo  are  bound 
hmV-  1  ife  a‘,id  Ikopci'ty  wherever  our  flag; 
Mvand,sce  ,,'at  llie  rising  generation  are 
lilted  fo  citizenship  and  the  duties  oi'  life.  But 
Alaska  lias  poured  millions  into  tiie  Treasury  and. 
one-third  of  what  we  have  annually  received  would 
w'hmis  °rTfie  whole  expense  of  a  government  and 
schools.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  arid  introduce  law  and  education,  there  might 
be  a  shadow  of  excuse  iu  this  delay.  But  Russia 
had  provided  for  both,  and  when  we  bought  tho 
Irovmce  we  had  but  to  continue  what  she  bad 
10111  every  point  of  view  the  con- 
clition  of  Alaska  is  a  disgrace  lo  our  Government 
and  calls  ior  immediate  action.  Cease  to  receive 
‘‘u,9  10la  Alaska  or  give  her  an  equivalent  by 
1  ®  property,  securing  peace  and 
ejfd1i'i' t0  evei'y  mail,  woman  and  child  the  means 
oLi  ill{Dtliem,selvcs  for  citizenship  ana  their 
«o!le,8'  ,V  we  Iiav?  not  leisure  to  attend  to  out 
citizens,  then,  as  the  woman  said  to  Philip  of 

V  Ce;>se  to  be  King.”  1  wish  i  could  b« 
with  you  to-morrow  evening  and  give  my  aid  in 
urging  all  this  on  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
8ress-  Yours  respectfully, 

Wendki.l  Pmimii'g. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  1).  I).,  followed  with  an 
account  of  the  customs,  religion,  and  educational 
and  religious  needs  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  ihe 
natural  phenomena  and  resources  of  the  country, 
the  income  which  it  gave  to  the  United  States,  and 
said  only  by  reason  of  general  Ignorance  in  regard 
to  these  matters  coulu  he  account  for  the  out¬ 
rageous  neglect  of  the  people  by  this  enlightened 
Government. 


Hoston  JSjjgil 
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WITH  SUPPLEMENT. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  31 

,  1883.  j 

ALASKA’S  WEEDS. 

31evs.  Joseph  Cook  and  Sheldon  Jackson 


ALASKA'S  ATTRACTIONS. 

- - 

OUR  ARCTIC  POSSESSIONS. 

Something  About  a  Little-Known 
Country— A  Surprising  Exhibit  of 
Facts— A  Missionary  lrom  the  Far- 
OtT  Land  discoursing  at  the  Ninth 
Presbyterian  Church— Other  Relig¬ 
ious  Matters. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  spoke  t  i  a  crowded 
house  last  evening  in  the  Ninth  Presbyterian 
church,  his  subject  being  Alaska.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jackson  Las  had  peculiar  advantages  in 
learning  about  this  far  off  land,  as  he  has 
been  a  missionary  there,  and  what  he  said  was 
of  great  interest  to  all  present.  The  general 
Ignorance  regarding  Alaska  is  surprising, 
and  hence  many  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  remarks 
bore  th9  impress  of  novelty.  He  said  Alaska 
was  as  large  as  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  all  of  New  England,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Delaware— in  fact  all  the  United  States, 


Plead  for  the  ISaquiinaux. 

A  large  number  were  present  at  the  mass  meet-  | 
ing,  in  the  interest  of  education  and  civilization 
for  Alaska,  held  at  the  Park  Street  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  last  evening  at  7.30  o’clock.  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook  presided,  and  made  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress.  Behind  the  pulpit  was  hung  a  large  map, 
showing  Australia  and  the  Archipeligo.  After  an 
introductory  word  or  two,  iu  which  he  spoke  of 
Alaska  as  a  neglected  foundling,  Mr.  Cook  said: 

“Who  is  governor  of  Alaska?  Nobody.  Who 
is  treasurer  of  Alaska?  Nobody.  Who  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  instruction?  Nobody.  Who  is  chief  ! 
justice?  Nobody.  Tliere  is  no  representative  of 
Alaska  at  Washinglon;  there  are  no  representa¬ 
tives  of  tliis  government  in  Alaska  except  certain 
custom  house  officials.  Who  is  suffering  in 
Alaska?  Everybody.  Here  is  a  province 
larger  than  Sweden  and  Norway  to¬ 
gether  which  has  no  government  worthy 
I  the  name  and  no  religion  to  speak  of.  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  condition  of  tniugs?  Somebody 
at  Washington.  Who  is  that  somebody?  Every 
president  of  the  United  States  since  1SG7;  every 
secretary  of  the  interior;  every  member  of  Ccm- 
grt'ss,  and  I  should  also  include  every  leading  i 
citizen  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
affairs  In  Alaska  and  has  not  actively  interested  i 
himself  in  tlie  matter.  ( 

“The  church  in  which  I  speak  tonight  is  a  good 
place  to  make  a  confession  of  sin.  This  church 
iu  all  mission  work  has  been  a  pillar  of  Are.  We 
are  on  classic  and  holy  ground.  Out  of  this 
church  went  forth  the  lirst  missionaries  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  when  they  were  in  the 
mauacies  of  paganism.”  He  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  industrial  importance  of  Alaska  ancl 
the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  a  frozen  climate, 
when  it  really  lies  in  the  line  of  50°  average  an¬ 
nual  temperature,  the  isothermal  which  runs 
through  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
country  has  done  nothing  for  the  people;  practi¬ 
cally  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  by  the 
Russian  Fur  Company. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Wendell  Phillips  to  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jacksou  expressing  cordial  sympathy. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  made  four  visits  to  Alaska,  aud 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  needs  of  the 
people.  “  mere  is  perhaps  no  section  of  the 
country  about  which  so  little  is  known  as  Alas¬ 
ka,”  he  said,  “and  perhaps  that  may  be  some 
palliation  for  the  neglect  of  the  church 
lo  provide  the  people  with  any  advantages  of  re¬ 
ligion,  education  or  proper  government.”  He  then 
gave  a  rapid  review  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  what  had  been  done  to  develop  them,  men¬ 
tioning  the  reveuue  which  the  government  derives 
each  year  from  that  source.  Iu  regard  to  the 
people  he  said:  Alaska  lias  two  nations 
in  its  boundaries—the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Indians.  The  former  occupy  the  entire  coast¬ 
line  except  t.ljj  southwestern  portion.  The  In¬ 
dians  occupy  the  interior.  There  are  two  classes 
of  Esquimaux,  the  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The 
former  occupy  the  southern  part  aud  the  islands 
to  the  south.  They  have  houses  witli  stoves,  bed¬ 
steads,  looking-glasses  and  various  other  evidences 
or  civilization  about  them.  Many  of  them  save 
money  and  accumulate  considerable  propertv. 
They  are  a  religious  people,  with  aspirations  after 
deity,  but  have  no  light  to  guide  them  in  their 
search  after  God.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil 
spirits;  and  from  beginning  by  worshipping  the 
good  and  fearing  the  evil  they  come  to  fuakng 
propit iiltory  sacrifices  to  the  evil  spirits,  and 
end  by  being  devil  worshippers.* 

The  speaker  went  on  to  describe  their  cere¬ 
monies  and  sacrifices,  and  closed  by  an  earnest 
appeal  for  them  and  for  the  help  tliev  need  to  I 
bring  them  all  to  a  hetter  view  of  life  and  a  ' 
knowledge  of  Christianity. 


j  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  gulf 
states.  It  is  2,200  miles  from  east  to  west, 
j  as  far  as  from  Troy  to  California,  and  1,400 
miles  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  from 
Troy  to  Cuba.  The  Ukan  river  is  70  miles 
wide.  It  is  3,000  miles  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  Its  highest  mountain  peak,  not  St. 
Elias,  is  19,500  feet  high.  There  are  glaciers 
70  miles  long  and  seven  miles  wide.  There 
are  springs  enough  there  to  make  1,000  Sara¬ 
togas.  One  hot  spring  will  boil  an  egg  in 
three  minutes.  One  sulphur  spring  is  IS  miles 
in  circumference.  Natives  utilize  many  of 
the  springs  for  cooking.  When  it  is 
time  to  got  a  meal  they  go  to  a  spring. 
There  are  12,000  islands  within  a  space  of  600 
miles.  The  United  States  government  paid 
$7,200,000  for  Alaska,  and  already  the  rental 
of  two  islands  have  paid  back  one-half  of  the 
outlay.  These  islands  are  the  haunts  of  seals, 
and  from  them  are  made  about  all  the  seal¬ 
skin  sacks  worn  in  the  world.  Tim  fur  trade 
of  Alaska  yields  $1,000,000  a  year.  Besides, 
there  are  the  fisheries,  and  also  pearls,  and  coal 
mines,  and  copper  mines,  and  gold 
mines.  Petroleum  is  found  and  used 
there  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  lubri¬ 
cating  machinery.  In  summer  the  mercury 
sometimes  reaches  110°  in  the  shade.  The 
great  southern  coast  of  Alaska  has  a  climate 
that  is  not  as  cold  as  that  of  Troy.  Such  a 
night  as  you  had  in  Troy  Saturday  night  is 
unknown  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  The  win¬ 
ters  are  as  mild  as  those  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  summers  like  those  of  Minnesota.  In 
the  past  45  years  there  have  been  only  four 
years  when  the  mercury  fell  to  zero.  All  this 
is  caused  by  the  warm  Pacific  stream,  The 
population  of  34,000  is  composed  of  Esqui- 
mauxs  and  Indians,  The  Indians  live  in  the 
interior.  When  they  dress  up  they  put  oa 
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black  broadcloth  coats  and  plug  hats,  though 
they  believe  in  witchcraft  and  torture  sup¬ 
posed  witches  to  death.  The  Esquimaux  are 
in  two  classes,  civilized  and  barbarian.  Some 
of  the  Indians  use  the  jaws  and  rib3 
of  whales  for  the  rafters  of  their 
houses.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  well 
to  do,  and  live  in  nice  houses. 
Coal  is  so  abundant  in  some  places  that 
the  people  take  all  they  want  for  fuel, 
the  same  as  they  would  take  so  much  dirt. 
The  religion  of  the  Indians  is  a  fetish  wor¬ 
ship,  similar  to  the  worship  of  the  negroes 
in  Africa.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil 
spirits,  and  are  controlled  by  medicine  men. 
If  they  eat  of  a  dead  human  being,  they  im¬ 
agine  that  their  soul  is  strengthened.  Hence 
the  man  who  eats  the  most  human  flesh 
thinks  he  is  stronger  in  spirit  than  the  others. 
There  is  great  degradation  of  women  amoag 
the  Indians.  When  a  man’s  mother  gets  old 
and  unable  to  do  any  more  work,  he  often 
takes  her  out  of  doors,  knocks  her  in  the 
head  with  a  club  until  she  is  dead,  and  then 
leaves  her  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs. 
Infants  are  strangled  by  their  mothers  in 
the  cradle,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  endure  the  misery  of  living  and  go  to 
glory  at  once.  One  mother  told  a  missionary 
that  she  had  killed  her  20  children.  Slavery 
exists  and  slaves  are  often  killed  at  parties 
and  wedding  feasts,  in  order  that  the  host 
may  show  his  guests  his  power  and  wealth, 
Mr.  Jackson  said  he  had  been  shown  a  stone 
axe  that  Lad  killed  14  slaves  at  one  time. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  has  such  a 
hold  on  some  people  that  they  bury 
the  supposed  witches  alive.  This  remarkable 
country  has  no  governor,  no  judges,  and  no 
laws.  The  Russians,  when  they  owned  the 
country  paid  some  attention  to  education 
and  had  a  Greek  religious  college  at  Sitka, 
but  the  United  States  government  lets  the 
country  and  the  people  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  A  sketch  was  given  of  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land’s  experience  at  Fort  Wrangel,  where 
she  went  as  a  missionary,  and  was  almost 
made  a  queen  by  the  natives.  A  convention 
was  held  there  at  one  time,  and  she  was  the 
presiding  officer.  She  had  a  school  for  boys, 
i  and  soon  the  men  and  women  came  and 
wanted  to  go  to  school.  And  the  boys 
brought  their  girl  sweethearts.  As  a  sample 
of  what  she  had  to  contend  with,  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  was  related:  Once  she  heard  that 
several  medicine  men  were  in  a  hub,  dancing 
around  four  women  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and  going  through  with  their  horrid 
incantations,  cutting  flesh  from  the 
women  and  seeing  them  die  by  inches,  She 
flew  to  the  women’s  rescue,  walking  the 
lonely  coast  on  a  stormy  night  and  meeting 
several  Christian  chiefs,  who  warned  her  not 
to  go  near  the  place.  But  she  did  go  to  the 
hut  and  saved  the  women.  The  lecture  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  appeal  for  aid  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  that  far-off  territory.  It  ap¬ 
parently  met  with  a  generous  response. 


THE  PINTA  EN  IiOUTE  IpR  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

[BY  TELEGRAPH  TQ  4hE  HERALD.] 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Novp20,  18S3. 
The  United  States  steamer  Pinta  finished  taking 
on  100  tons  of  coal  at  the  navy  yard  to-day  and  put 
to  sea.  She  will  stop  at  St.  Thomas  for  stores.  It 
will  take  her  until  the  middle  of  January  to  reach 
the  Straits,  and  until  about  the  midale  of  March 
to  reach  San  Prancisco.  Her  orders  do  not  direct 
her  to  proceed  further  than  that  point.  She  will 
there  receivo  supplementary  orders,  and  wiil  prob¬ 
ably  stay  there  a  month  before  proceeding  to 
Alaska.  She  may  take  on  her  battbry  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  -$r  it  may  be  sent  to  Alaska  by  a  freight 
steamefr.  This  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
ship  when  she  gets  to  San  Francisco. 

strings :  :  -  TU  — 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALASKA. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  not  fail 
its  p:o  >  i  nt  session  to  put  Alaska 
under  the  protection  of  law.  Its 
people  have  repeatedly  remonstrated 
against  our  neglect  to  afford  them  the 


maintenance  and  protection  express 
ly  guaranteed  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  whereby  that  Territory  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  For  six 
S  teen  years  they  have  pleaded  in  vain 
for  that  which  they  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  without  the  asking.  They 
have  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debt, 
the  support  of  education,  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  property,  the  administration 
!  of  estates,  or  the  enforcement  of  con¬ 
tracts;  none,  indeed  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  except  such  as  of-  j 
|  fend  against  certain  customs,  com  I 
merce  and  navigation  acts.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  Alaska,  especially  in  fur, 
mines  and  lumber,  are  considerable 
in  extent,  and  capable  of  large  devel¬ 
opment,  while  its  geographical  situ¬ 
ation  is  one  of  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  importance.  The  promptings  of 
interest,  therefore,  as  well  as  consid¬ 
erations  of  honor  and  good  faith,  de¬ 
mand  the  immediate  establishment  of 
civil  government  in  that  Territory, 
whose  complaints  have  lately  been 
neglected. 

FROM  OUR  REGULAR  CORRESPONDENT.  ' 


Washington,  Dec.  9, 1S83. 

LIMITING  the  NUMBER  OE  members  of  the 
HOUSE. 

_ /I - rt -  - —  - -  -  f- .."rf,  t  1 

GOVERNMENT  FOR  ALASKA. 

The  President's  recommendation  that  Alaska  bo 
(given  a  civil  government  has  received  quick  re- 
sponse.  Three  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Messrs.  Miller,  of  Call  ornia; 
Platt  ana  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey, 
will  introduce  another  in  the  House  to-mor¬ 
row  for  the  same  object,  combining  some  of 
the  features  of  each  Senate  measure.  The  scheme 
proposed  is  in  all  cases  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  officers  provided  for  are  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  a  district  judge,  a  clerk,  a  marshal" 
au  attorney,  and  four  commissioners  who  shall  act 
as  justices  of  the  peace  in  four  different  sections 
I  of  the  district.  The  laws  of  Oregon  shall  apply  to 
the  Territory.  In  the  House  bill  there  is  no  clause 
creating  a  land  office.  It  is  thought  unwise  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  laud  laws 
to  Alaska  while  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  that 
Territory  are  undetermined.  In  oi'der  to  ascertain 
what  those  rights  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  select  a  committee  from  the  Territorial 
officers,  which  shall  examine  and  report  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  natives  to  land  and  the  limitations 
that  should  be  imposed  when  the  laud  laws  are  ex-  , 
tended  to  that  part  of  the  public  domain. 

In  response  to  resolutions  passed  by  various  re¬ 
ligious  bodies,  the  elementary  education  of  the 
children  of-  Alaska  is  also  provided  for.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  establishing  manual  labor,  or  other  schools  for 
their  instruction  in  the  English  language,  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  simple  trades, 
&c.  Sitka  is,  of  course,  to  be  made  the  capital. 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON  DESPATCHES. 


Washington,  Dec.  14,  1883. 

A  GOVERNMENT  FOB  ALASKA — STARTING  THE 
OUTRAGE  MILL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  to-day,  having  ad¬ 
journed  over  untii  Monday.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Territories  held  a  meeting  this  morning 
and  ordered  Seiutor  Harrison’s  bill  providing 
for  a  civil  government  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  to  bo  reported  to  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  providing  for  the  es. 
tablishmeat  of  schools,  to  bo  open  to  the  children 
of  both  whites  and  Indians.  The  committee  also 
considered  the  bill  authorizing  retired  army 
officers  to  hold  offices  in  the  Territories  tj  which 
they  may  be  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  which 
was  also  acted  upon  favorably  and  ordored  to  be  re¬ 
ported. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1883. 


The  President’s  request  that  something 
should  be  done  for  Alaska  has  already  roceived 
half  a  dozen  responses.  Either  in  Sonate  or 
House  Messrs.  Miller.  Platt.  Harrison. 
Roseceans.  and  Phelps,  and  perhaps  still  oth¬ 
ers,  have  introduced  bills  for  establishing  a 
civil  government  of  some  sort  for  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  President  said  pithily  that  protec¬ 
tion  had  been  oxpressly  guaranteed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Alaska  by  the  treaty  which  ceded  Rus¬ 
sian  America  to  the  United  States,  and  that  ! 
during  sixteen  years  they  had  pleaded  in  vain 
for  what  they  should  bave  received  without  the 
asking.  Prom  the  present  multiplicity  of 
schemes  they  ought  to  derive  some  relief. 


THE  TIMES  T 

Philadelphia 


251  Broadway,  opp.City  Hall  Park. 


NEW  YORK,  December  20th,  1883. 


The  Territory  of  Alaska,  bought  of  Russia, 
some  seventeen  years  ago  under  the  stipulations 
oi  a  treaty,  has  been  most  shamefully  neglected 

by  the  Government.  The  area  of  the  territory 
is  about  twice  that  of  the  State  of  Texas.  When 
it  was  under  Russian  control,  there  was  a  gov¬ 
ernment  there,  and  schools  were  supported. 
Since  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  it  has 
had  neither  government  nor  schools,  nor  hardly 
anything  else  that  belongs  to  civilized  life.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
its  last  meeting,  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  wait  on  Congress  and  solicit  some  action  in 
l  regard  to  this  territory.  The  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopal  aDd  Moravian  Churches  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  also  taken  action  on  the  subject.  The 
President,  in  his  last  message,  says  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  territory  have  “  no  law  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  the  support  of  education,  the 
administration  of  estates,  or  the  enforcement  of 
contracts.”  There  is  really  no  governmeat  there, 
except  of  the  most  hap-hazard  character  ;  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  number  some  twenty-five 
thousand.  This  anomalous  condition  of  things 
has  existed  for  years,  under  the  eye  of  Congress 
and  in  violation  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
under  which  the  territory  was  acquired ;  and 
Congress  has  permitted  it  to  exist  without  any 
appropriate  legislative  remedy.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  Congressman  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  proposes  to  establish  a  civil 
government  for  Alaska.  This  is  precisely  what 
is  wanted,  what  Congress  has  full  power  to  do, 
and  what  should  be  done  without  delay.  We  have 
not  seen  the  full  text  of  the  bill  ;  but,  from  its 
source,  we  presume  that  it  contains  the  neces¬ 
sary  principles  to  inaugurate  the  regimen  of  civi¬ 
lized  life  under  the  reign  of  law  in  that  long 
neglected  territory.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  there 
are  both  governed  and  protected.  They  can  be 
protected  only  by  being  properly  governed. 


There  are  one  or  two  propositions  ior  the 
organization  of  Alaska  into  a  government  of 
some  kind.  This  is  not  particularly  import¬ 
ant.  There  are  only  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  white  people  there  and  a  lot  of  Indians. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Indians  would  not  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  any  sort  of 
government,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of 
the  white  people  could  be.  It  is  not  likely 
that  anything  will  be  done  at  present, 
although  the  organization  of  a  Terri¬ 
torial  government  with  all  its  machin¬ 
ery  would  give  the  President  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  some  of  the  broken-down  politicians 
of  the  East,  by  putting  them  in  the  offices 
there.  If  the  law  were  so  made  as  to  compel 
them  to  stay  there  when  appointed,  it  wouldn’t 
be  such  a  had  arrangement.  In  that  event  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  the  President  to  he 
particularly  discriminating  in  his  selection  of 
officers.  . .  , 


B 


It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  that  since 

Alaska  has  become  a  Territory  of  the  United  ( 
States  the  cause  of  education  has  languished.  A  ^ 
native  Alaskan  lady,  now  the  wife  ot  a  gentle-  f 
man  in  San  Francisco,  gives  the  following  dark  1 
sketch  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Alaska : 

“  With  a  few  others  1  came  to  this  city  in  1863  on  j 
the  hark  Menshikoff.  During  the  first  part  of  c 
my  stay  here  I  was  kindly  cared  for  by  Father  1 
Agapius  Iloncharenko  and  others.  I  then  met 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  my  husband  and  have  1 
lived  in  this  city  ever  since.  But  even  to  this 
day  I  think  of  the  horrible  state  of  things  intro-  j 
duced  by  the  Americans  in  Alaska.  With  the  * 
exception  of  one  or  two  widely  separated  mis-  j 
sion  schools,  there  are  no  educational  facilities 
offered  to  the  natives.  The  parish  school  system,  i 
by  which  they  received  so  much  valuable  in-  ’ 
struction,  has  never  been  revived,  and  the  rising 
generation  is  growing  up  in  dense  ignorance, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  knowing  how  to  read  or 
write.  Under  Russian  rule  the  education  of 
none  ot  the  children  was  neglected,  but  under 
American  rule  they  go  without  schooling.  Is  it 

not  a  sad  commentary  on  the  boasted  civiliza- 

tion  oi  >untry  _ -  j 
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— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  annual 
report,  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Governor, 
Secretary,  Judges,  Marshal  and  D  strict  attorney  lor 
Alaska,  and  the  extension  over  It  ol  the  laws  of  toe 
United  States  and  of  Washington  Territory;  leslBlatn  n 
Anally  d  spos  ng  of  land-grant  questions,  the  d  sarm  ng 
of  all  Indians;  and  provision  for  10,000  more  Iud  an 
children  in  manual  labor  schools. 


MR.  PHELPS’S  ALASKA  BILL. 

[BT  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.) 

Washington,  Dec.  11.— The  bill  which  Mr, 
Plielps  to-day  Introduced  lu  tlie  House,  a  synopsis  o/ 
which  has  been  sent  in  the  general  dispatches,  is  intended 
|  to  cure  a  neglect  which  Alaska  can  complain  of,  and 
Russia  as  well.  The  bill  is  to  establish  a  civil  govern 
ment  for  Alaska.  Up  to  this  time,  as  the  President  says 
in  his  message,  the  inhabitants  have  “  had  no  law  for  tha 
collection  of  debts,  the  support  of  education,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  estates  or  the  enforcement  of  contracts.”  Ic 
seems  that  in  the  treaty  we  promised  Russia  that  tha 
people,  where  civilized,  should  bo  admitted  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  tha 
United  States,  and  it  is  now  time  that  the  Government  did 
something  to  keep  its  promise.  Four  or  five  bills  hava 
already  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Phelps’s  bill  is  practically  the  same  as  the  one  in- 
;  troduced  by  Senator  Harrison.  It  differs  in  adding  a  seo- 
I  tion  which  commits  the  education  of  the  native  children 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
»  interest  has  been  grossly  neglected.  Under  Russian  con¬ 
trol  there  were  schools.  Since  there  have  been  none,  and 
this  grave  omission  has  been  noticed  and  deprecated  by 
the  leading  churches  and  missionary  societies  of  tha 
country. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  haa 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  wait  on  Congress  to 
solicit  action.  Sympathy  and  interest  in  various  waya 
have  been  exhibited,  also,  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopal  and  Moravian  churches.  For  sixteen  years 
Alaska  has  been  in  an  auomalous  condition.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  about  25,000.  The  area  is  twice  that  of 
Texas.  The  vast  interior  has  never  been  explored,  and 
there  are  great  hopes  of  rich  discoveries  when  the  un- 
,  known  laud  is  entered. 
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Several  bills  for  a  territorial  government  of  Alaska  have  > 
been  introduced,  which  provide  for  a  governor,  district  judge, 
clerk,  Marshal,  and  four  commissioners,  with  duties  of  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  laws  of  Oregon  or  Washington  Territory 
will  be  adopted  for  Alaska,  and  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools.  No  system  of  land  law  will 
be  [extended  to  the  territory,  until  the  rights  of  the  nations 
have  been  ascertained.  Sitka  will  be  the  capital,  and  Chinook 
the  court  language.  Sitka  is  not  as  far  north  as  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Stockholm. 


But  the  personal  and  social  influences  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  doubly  enhanced  by  the  study  of  the  best  topics 
in  professional  work.  We  have  in  hand  the  program 
of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  which,  with 
many  others  in  the  country,  holds  its  annual  meeting 
during  the  Christmas  holidays;  and  we  are  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  attractions  it  promises.  It 
opens  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  electric  light,  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  by  Prof.  Cross  of  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  on  the  great  new  wonder, —  Electric  Lighting  ; 
and  in  its  light  we  shall  follow  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  to 
Alaska,  in  a  most  interesting  address  on  its  geography, 
resources,  people,  and  educational  needs.  The  first 
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GOVERNMENT  FOR  ALASKA. 

OW  that,  it  has  been  learned  that  Alaska  is  not 
one  plain  of  unmelting  ice,  and  that  there  is 
territory  enough  to  form  six  States  as  large  as  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  same  temperature,  hope  is 
using  in  the  horizon  of  office-seekers  and  there  is  a 
brisk  trade  in  expectations.  We  will  have  enough 
of  candidates  to  go  twice  round  in  Alaska,  with  a 
contingent  in  case  of  death  or  defeat.  We  think 
it  would  be  well  for  the  moral  air  of  this  country 
that  they  should  go;  but  hard  for  Alaska— and 
still  haider  for  our  missionaries,  who  are  making  pro¬ 
gress  against  native  heathenism.  We  fear  for  them 
in  the  effect  of  fresh  importations  of  political  deprav¬ 
ity.  We  only  wish  that  the  Alaskans  may  have  their 
native  sunshine  and  hillsides  left  when  the  adventurers 
who  will  seek  these  places,  and  will  have  them,  if  the 
Executive  does  not  hold  a  firm  hand,  return.  Alaska 
deserves  a  good  territorial  government,  and  one  ad-  ! 
ministered  by  good  men  would  be  a  national  blessing. 


The  Idaho  brought  about  §150,000  iu 
treasure  from  Alaska  ou  her  last  trip.  Qa 
the  7  th  inst.  a  murder  occurred  at  Sitka, 
when  G.  Martin,  a  seaman  on  board  the 
U.  S.  steamship  Adams,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a  man  named  P.  Keith.  Mar¬ 
tin  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Kane  ar- 
tic  expedition.  Both  prisoner  aud  vic¬ 
tim  were  brought  down  on  the  Idaho, the 
former  for  trial  at  Portland  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  burial  at  Mare  Island,  Lieut. 
Stone,  oi  the  Adams,  had  charge  of  the 
prisoner.  Mining  in  Alaska  is  Yery 
quiet,  but  a  passenger  on  the  Idaho  esti¬ 
mates  that  including  the  treasure 
brought  down  by  the  passengers,  the 
Idaho  had  fully  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ou  board.  On  the  18th  the  cus¬ 
tom  house  aud  postoffice  building  at 
Sitka  was  partially  destjpyed  by  fire. 
The  customes  records  were  saved,  but 
nearly  everything  in  the  pos’oftiCe  was 
burned.  , 
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EAGHERS  AS  LEARNERS. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Association. 


Lecture  on  Alaska  by  SFJev. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


Art  Teachers’  Association 

8i8  SeSSBOEE. 


Tlic  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Teacher*’  Association  commenced  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.  A  directors’  meeting  was  held 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  rooms  of  the  school 
committee  on  Mason  street,  at  which  consid¬ 
erable  routine  business  was  transacted. 

In  the  evening  the  association  met  ir.  tiro 
girls’  high  school  building  on  West  Newton 
street,  where  a  lecture  on  electric  lighting  was 
delivered  by  1'rof.  Charles  It.  Cross  or  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  lecture  was 
made  ud  entirely  of  experiments,  with  expla¬ 
nations.  Allusion  was  first  made  to  the  two 
systems  of  lighting— the  arc  and  incandescent 
— after  which  the  lectuier  showed  how  the 
different  qualities  of  electricity  are  produced, 
and  their  effects.  The  subject  was  thoroughly 
explained,  and  Mr.  Cross  was  tendered  a  vote 
of  thanks  by  the  association. 

At  8:30  o’clock  Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  I).  1)., 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “Alaska,  Us  Geography, 
Resources,  Teoulo  and  Educational  Needs.” 
He  said:  “Alaska  contains  580,107  square 
miles;  from  the  north  to  ~  me 
south  it  extends  1400  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  2200  miles,  or  as 
large  as  all  the  united  States  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and;  north  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  The  total  area  of  its  islands  Is  31,20.7 
square  miles.  It  Is  the  region  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  of  the  United  States, 
nnd  contains  a  great  volcanic  sys¬ 
tem  and  region  of  glaciers.  It  abounds  in 
hot  and  mineral  springs,  and  includes  the  river 
Yukon,  which  is  70  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
navigablo  for  1500  miles,  and  2000  miles 
in  length.  The  chief  value  of  Al¬ 
aska  to  Russia  was  its  wonderful  fur 
supplies,  and  when  the  territory  was  sold  to 
the  United  States  the  most  pi^pinincn!  attrac¬ 
tion  were  the  seal  fur  fisheries  on  the  l’ribylov 
group  of  Islands  in  Bering  sea.  To  protect 
these  interest  the  government  leased 
these  islands  for  20  years  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  pays 
the  government  an  annual  rental  of  $.75,000  for 
the  islands  and  a  royalty  of  $262,500  a  year  on 
the  100,000  seal  skins  allowed  by  law  to  bo 
taken.  The  two  lute  islands,  St. 
Paal  and  St.  George,  containing 
98  and  60  square  nnles  respectively, 
furnish  nearly  all  the  seal  skins  used  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  yielded  to  the 
United  States  between  1871  and  18S2  over 
$3,000,000.  Alaska  can  supply  the  world 
with  salmon,  herring  and  halibut  of 
the  best  quality ;  It  is  also  the  great  re¬ 
serve  lumber  region  of  theUuited  Stales.  Coni 
is  found  in  abundance;  petroleum  l*  found 
floating  on  a  lake  near  the  Bay  of  Katinai; 
copper  is  being  mined  by  the  English,  hud 
lead,  graphite  and  gold  are  taken  out.  Precious 
stones  are  also  abundant.  The  population 
is  31.3S6,  of  whom  about  18,000  are  Esquimaux 
or  Tnnuit.  The  Aleutians  nnd  inmuts  are  civil¬ 
ized  and  live  after  the  European  methods. 
Among  thoso  the  Greek  church  of  Russia 
claims  8,000  members.  In  regard  to  educati  m : 
Under  the  Russian  government,  in  1840, 
there  wore  m  the  colonies  eight  schools,  be¬ 
side  one  for  orphan  boys  and  sons  olr  work¬ 
men  In  the  fur  company,  having  52  pupils,  and 
in  1841  a  theological  school  was  established 


afS^ailW'i  'UUlil'PWwBPfl'J  students.  In 
I860  the  schools  were  remodelled  after  the 
Russian  system.  It  was  expected  that  in 
1867,  when  Alaska  came  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  States,  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  would  bo  increased, 
but  such  was  not  thej  case.  The  government, 
with  two  exceptions,  has  done  nothing  lor 
education  in  this  territory.  For  !•>  years 
after  the  purchase  the  entire  population, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  Russian 
schools  and  two  on  the  seal  islands, 
was  left  without  any  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  whatever.  In  August,  1877,  I  took  with 
me  Mrs.  A.  It.  McFarland,  who  opened  a 
school  at  Fort  Wrangell.  In  1879  I  went  again, 
and  took  with  me  Miss  Macgio  J. 

Dunbar,  who  took  the  school,  then 

numbering  60  pupils,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  took  charge  of  a  house  which  I  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7000.  During  the  winter  even- 
hws  a  night  school  has  been  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Young  and  Covlles.  In  April, 

1878  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka 
by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E. 
Kellogg.  It  was  soon  closed,  but  afterward 
reopened  under  Miss  Olinda  Austin,  with 
103  pupils.  Five  schools  in  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  archipelago,  with,  the  small  Rus¬ 
sian  schools  at  Unalashka  >nd  Belkbvsky, 
and  two  schools  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Com  pan v  on  the  seal  islands,  comprise  ali  the 
schools  “  In  Alaska,  leaving  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  20,000  without  any  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  whatever.  As  Alaska 
is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  whtre 
governmental  or  local  aid  has  not  been  fur¬ 
nished  for  schools,  it  is  but  justice  that  the 
friends  of  education  should  press  Congress  for 
aid. 

The  following  memorial  to  Congress  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  Dr.  Jackson  for  signatures:  , 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Untied  States  Senate:  Yonr 
petitioners,  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  are 
gratified  that  the  honorable  secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  asked  Congress  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  education  In  Alaska.  We  would  re¬ 
spectfully  request  you  to  secure  from  the  committee 
on  appropriations  a  favorable  report  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  an  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka,  and  fur 
common  schools  at  such  points  as  may  be  designated 
bv  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education. 

This  forenoon  papers  will  ho  read  on  the 
following  subjects:  “The  No-Recess  Ques¬ 
tion,”  by  Mr.  Charles  \V.  Cole,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Albany;  “What  Can  Be  Done  for 
Temperance  in  Our  Rubllc  Schools?”  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore;  “Why  Do  Not  Mora 
Pupils  Attend  Our  High  Schools?”  by  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Bunker,  Quincy  school,  Boston.  All  in¬ 
terested  are  invited. 


NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  FRIDA 


FOR  ALASKA. 

Meeting  at  Park  S t7eet  .Church  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Education  and 
l  ivilization  of  its  People. 

Boston  Journal,  Dee.  21st.] 

A  mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  civilization  for  Alaska  was  held 

eTVeniD*  at  the  Park  street  church. 
Lev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
°  "lrdl’  COnducted  the  devotional  services 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  presided  over  the 
meeting,  making  an  address,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  condition  of  Alaska  at 
present,  laying  the  blame  for  it  upon  any 
person  m  the  nation,  from  the  President 
(oun,  who  has  been  cognizant  of  it,  and 
ms  not  lifted  his  voice  against  it.  Alaska 
las  no  vote,  he  said,  no  representation  in 
ongiess,  and  no  United  States  representa-  ’ 
ive  within  its  bounds,  save  a  few  custom 
liouse  officers.  We  have  ever  underrated 
our  opportunities  in  that  country,  commer- 
cial  religious  and  political;  we,  the  civil- 
’  p,°Sres‘lve,  advanced  Americans, 
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have  not  treated  her  by  near  so  well  as  her 
former  semi  barbaric  master,  Russia.  Mr. 
Cook  detailed  some  of  the  needs  of  that 
country  for  protection,  for  education,  etc., 
and  quoted  from  the  last  message,  the 
recommendation  of  President  Arthur  that  1 
Congress  put  Alaska  under  legal  protection.  1 
Fie  uiged  that  the  church  enter  upon  this 
territory  and  claim  it  before  commercial 
greed  had  seized  it  end  whiskey  has  be¬ 
come  its  king,  and  spoke  of  the  propriety 
of  making  his  appeal  from  the  platform  on 
which  lie  stood,  whence  has  always  been 
sent  forth  the  soundest  of  doctrines,  in^ 
eluding  that  that  now  is  the  time  to  devote 
to  the  heathen,  and  not  that  which  some 
others  advance,  that  the  heathen  possibly 
has  a  better  chance  after  death.  Let  the 
church,  be  said,  be  the  leader  in  politics  in 
the  reform  of  our  actions  toward  this  terri¬ 
tory;  let  ns  go  with  the  gospel  of  God  in 
advance  of  the  corrupt  elements,  and  plant 
the  barner  of  salvation  in  the  ceuntry 
which  may  ultimately  become  the  base 
line  from  which  our  civilization  shall  be 
shot  forth  into  the  desert  lands  of  Asia. 
Mr.  Cook,  in  closing,  read  the  following 
letter  from  Wendell  Pbi'lips: 

Boston,  Mass.,  29th,  1883. 

Rev.  J)r.  Sheldon  Jackson  : 

My  Dear  Sir  .-—What  excuse  the 
United  States  Government  can  offer  for 
leaving  Alaska  without  magistracy  -or 


chools  passes  my  conjecture. 

For  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  we 
iave  owed  her  a  government  and  received 
arge  revenue  from  the  territory.  Still  U 
e main s  without  law,  magistracy  or  schools, 
f  it.  were  so  poor  a  country  that  we  dread 
'd  the  expense  of  a  government,  we  might 
nake  some  pretense  of  explanation— 
hough  in  any  circumstance  we  are  bound 
o  protect  life  and  property  wherever  out- 
la.'  float®,  and  see  that  the  rising  geflera- 
ion  are  fitted  for  citizenship  and  the  dunes 
>f  life.  But  Alaska  has  poured  millions 
nto  the  treasury,  and  one- third  of  what 
we  have  annually  received  would  office 
for  the  whole  expense  of  a  government  and 
schools.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  make 
a  beginning  and  introduce  law  and  educa 
non,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  excuse  in 
this  delay.  But  Russia  had  provided  for 
both,  and  when  we  bought  the  Province 
we  had  hut  to  continue  what  she  had  es 
tab'.ished.  From  every  point  of  view  the 
condition  of  Alaska  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
government  and  calls  for  immediate  action. 
Cease  to  receive  revenue  from  Alaska  or 
give  her  an  equivalent  by  protecting  Me 
a  d  property,  securing  p-uc*  and  offering 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  the  means; 
of  fitting  themselves  lor  citizenship  anc 
their  duties.  If  we  have  not  leisure  to 
attend  to  our  citizens,  then,  as  the  woman 
said  to  Philip  of  Macdo-,  “  Cease  to  he 

ICng.”  I  wish  1  could  be  with  you  to 
morrow  evening  and  give  my  aid  in  urging 
11  this  ou  the  immediate  attention  of  Con¬ 
fess.  Yours  respectfully, 

W  endkll  Phillips. 
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Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,'  D  D. ,  followed 

with  an  account  of  the  customs,  religion,  i 
and  educational  and  religions  needs  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  the  natural  phenomena 
and  resources  of  the  country,  the  income 
which  it  gave  to  the  United  States,  and 
said  only  by  reason  of  general  ignorance  in 
regard  to  these  matters  could  he  account, 
for  ihe  outrageous  neglect -of  the  people  by  j 
this  enlightened  Government. 


Mournful  Tidings  From  Alaska. 

Correspondence  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

At  Sitka  and  along  shore  the  missionaries 
and  the  Indians  have  had  great  times  together, 
and  through  unfortunate  choice  in  its  agents  the 
Presbyterian  Board  has  not  accomplished  all  the 
good  that  it  might  among  these  peaceful,  happy- 
go-lucky  natives.  The  Rev.  Sheldor.  Jackson 
came  up  and  organized  a  mission,  and  then  went 
East  to  work  up  the  interest  of  good  people.  Boxes 
of  clothing  and  books  came  up  on  every  steamer, 
sent  by  pious  old  ladies  and  good  Sunday-school 
children  in  the  East,  and  the  Indians  believed 
that  verily  a  Providence  cared  for  them.  The 
mission  buildings  burned,  and  before  a  new 
home  could  be  erected  the  leading  missionary 
took  up  his  talents  and  ink  bottle  and  joined 
partnership  with  a.  trader.  He  has  prospered 
beyond  all  measure  in  bis  commercial  venture, 
and.  though  others  have  taken  his  place  in  the 
soul-saving  work,  the  Indians  have  now  a  grain  of 
skepticism  among  them  and  fully  believe  that  the 
boxes  of  goods  and  all  the  articles  in  his  store  are 
things  that  have  been  sent  for  them  from  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  of  the  East.  Unfortunately  the 
missionaries  will  not  live  at  peace  with  their  white 
neighbors,  and  the  stories  of  missionary  greed  and 
worldliness  that  one  hears  aro  appalling.  The  rev¬ 
erend  gentlemen  in  charge  of  one  of  these  stations 
on  this  coast  calmly  said  in  my  presence  that  there 
was  a  great  temptation  for  the  missionaries  to  re¬ 
lapse  into  traders  or  exercise  the  dual  functions, 
and  that  without  doubt  many  had  come  to  the 
Alaskan  field  in  order  that  they  might  make  or 
save  money.  Although  most  of  the  white  residents 
are  guarded  in  their  statements  concerning  mis¬ 
sion  affairs,  enough  is  heard-  on  all  sides  to  put 
some  of  these  teachers  of  Christianity  in  a  sad  and 
doubtful  light. 


A  Tale  of  Depravity  From  Snow 
Bound  Alaska. 

o  /yfy. 

FORT  WR  AN GEL’S  REFORMERS. 


United  Dress  Dispatches. 

San  Francisco,  Deo.  15.— A  shocking  tale 
of  depravity  in  Alaska. is  related  by  a  trust¬ 
worthy  man  just  down  from  Foie  Wiargel. 
There  is  a  mission  at  Wraugel  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  J.  McFarland,  and  about  40 
native  children ,  constitute  the  wards  of  the 
society  in  the  place.  ■  The  pastorate  of  the 
Mission  Church  was  temporarily  filled 
by  Dr.  J.  McFarland,  a  nephew  of  the  .Su¬ 
perintendent.  Dr.  •  McF  ar land  assumed 
to  be  a  second  Christ,  dud  with  a  small  band 
organized,  a  salvation  army,  which  made 
ItSflf  a  nuisance  to  Indians  and  whites  alike. 
At  last  McFarland  got  into  a  controversy 
with  his  aunt,  and  while  she  was  preaching 
against  his  potions  he  walked  into  the  pulpit 
and  knocked  her  down  with  his  clenched 
fists.  The  last  few  years  of  the 
history  of  the  mission  are  said  to 
have  been  replete  with  horrible 
tales  of  open  prostitution  carried  on  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  domain  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  though  its  existence  is  alleged  to  have 
been  most  notorious  in  the  settlement.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  was  that  of 
Annie  Graham,  a  namesake  of  a  New  York 
lady,  who  paid  $100  a  year  for  her 
clothing  and  other  necessary  expenses.  Mrs. 
Graham  had  never  seen  and  perhaps 
never  expected  to  see  her  promising  ward. 
Annie  is  described  as  the  handsomest  native 
girl  in  the  settlement.  She  was  expelled 
from  the  place  for  her  too  open  and  suame- 
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less  conduct.  She  went  to*  Harrisburg,  a 
mining  camp  not  far  distant  from  Wr angel, 
where  her  shocking  explaits  were  every  day 
the  talk  of  the  rough  miners  gathered  there. 
A  second  Annie  Graham  was  then  procured 
in  order  that  the  $100  might  still  be 
received.  This  one  turned  out  al 
most  as  bad  and  was  also  expelled 
Then  the  third  beneficiary  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  New  York  lady  was  introduced  and 
given  the  name  of  Annie  Graham.  Nellie 
Hamilton,  named  from  a  wealthy  Boston 
lady,  led  a  similar  career  and  another  Nellie 
Hamilton  had  to  be  substituted.  The 
proceedings  referred  to  are  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  East.  The  recital 
ot  the  scandals,  tolerate  i  if  not  cause  i  by 
these  factions,  would  iudicate  that  the  actors 
were  crazy.  Superintendent  Hill  of  Port¬ 
land  has  at  last  directed  Dr.  McFarland  to 

§o  to  Chilcote  and  Mrs.  McFarlaud  to 
'ongoss  also,  that  a  distance  of  1000  miles 
may  divide  them. 

r 


A  SHOCKING  TALE. 


Missionary  Depravity  in 
Alaska. 


A  BAD  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS. 


How  Girls  at  the  V  rangel  Mis¬ 
sion  are  Led  Astray  by 
Evil  Influences. 


Striking  evidences  of  moral  depravity 
among  some  of  the  Alaskan  missionary  in¬ 
stitutions  have  from  time  to  time  been  given 
to  the  public,  but  it  remains  for  a  trust¬ 
worthy  informant,  who  arrived  in  this  city 
by  the  last  steamer  from  Wrangel,  to  add 
still  more  startling  intelligence  to  the  tale 
of  bestial  conduct  among  the  supposed  dig¬ 
nified  and  religious  people  who  have  charge 
of  the  missions  in  the  Northwest.  At 
Wrangel,  the  largest  and  most  important 
settlement  on  the  Southern  Alaskan  islands, 
Sitka  excepted,  there  is  a  branch  mission, 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
New  York.  This  mission  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  J.  McFarland,  who  was 
appointed  Superintendent  some  time  ago, 
and  about  forty  native  boys  and  girls  con¬ 
stitute  the  wards  of  the  Society  in  that  place. 
For  a  long  time  Rev.  M.  A.  Young  has  been 
the  pastor  ot  the  Mission  Church,  which  is 
attended  by  whites  and  natives  alike,  but 
during  his  long  absence  in  the  East,  where 
he  is  now,  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society  and  trying  to  obtain  a  large  Con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  to  further  the  work 
in  Alaska,  his  place  has  been  occupied  by  a 
nephew  of  the  female  Superintendent,  Dr. 
J.  M.  McFarland,  as  he  styles  himself. 

A  FANATICAL  OUTBURST. 

The  proteges  of  the  Mission  are  mostly 
yoynn  girls  belonging  to  the  Stickeen  and 
Mi ribt&  McFarland  and  his  wife,  who 
inu-t  not,  be  confounded  with  Mrs.  McFnr- 
latfd,  tire  Superintendent, t&ssumed'  control 
of  the  religious  interests  of®rfte  girls  and  : 
boys  and  soon  after  Mr.  Young’s  departure 
had  a  Salvation-  Army,  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  in  opefation,  having  succeeded  in 
proselyting  some  eight  or  ten  poor  fanatical 
Indians  to  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Assuming 
to  be  a  second  Christ,  McFarland,  with  his 


little  band,  went  among  the  Indians  trying 
to  make  converts  In  all  parts  of  the  island, 
but  not  succeeding  beyond  awakening  a 
lively  interest  and  creating  considerable  ex¬ 
citement,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
white  residents,  wlio  became  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  prospect.  The  Salvation 
Army,  which  was  in  full  blast  on  the  15th 
of  September,  became  an  intolerable  nui¬ 
sance  to  both  Indians  and  whites.  McFar¬ 
land's  mania  developed  an  alarming 
growth,  but  nothing  could  be  done  for 
awhile  to  restrain  him  in  liis  wild  course. 
For  a  triiiing  act  of  disobedience  he  scy'se- 
verelv  and  brutally  punished  two  of  the 
Mission  girls  that  ho  was  arrested  and 
brought  before  Deputy  Collector  J.  S.  Can- 
field,  who  was  the  only  officer  there  under 
whose  jurisdiction  such  a  case  might  be 
tried.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  McFar¬ 
land  had  cruelly  lacerated  the  girls’ 
backs  with  the  points  of  wooden  hoops  and 
other  inquisitorial  contrivances  and  that 
they  had  undergone  great  physical  suffer¬ 
ings  The  only  explanation  drdefense  made 
by  McFarland  was  that  he  was  “  doing  God’s 
will,"  also  seating  that  he  defied ythe  law. 
Great  indignation  was  felt  by  Doth  whites 
and  i).iti\ es'luid  for  a  time  after  he  had  paid 
the  perfiwly'ot  his  cruel  assault  the  pastor 
mod jt. ed  Lis  treatment  of  his  youthful 
chargbs.  His  suspension  was  demanded, 
however,  but  there  being  no  one  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  retirement,  McFar¬ 
land  was  finally  permitted  to  resume  his 
fanatical  functions,  which  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  exercise  with  great  vigor. 

SULLIVAN  TACTICS  IN  CHURCH. 

Mrs.  J.  McFarland,  who  had  become  in¬ 
dignant  m  the  conduct  of  her  nephew,  tried 
to  intercede  to  save  her  pupils  from  further 
brutal  treatment.  To  this  McFarland 
pointed  in  a  sermondelivered  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  as  an  encroachment  on  his 
ecclesiast'  at  rights,  calling  his  aunt  a  vile 
woman.  He  further  stated  from  the  ptiipi; 
that  the  Superintendent  had  been  “  leading 
all  the  Children  to  perdition."  “1  cmi  see 
them,''  sc  id  he,  “  ’tumbling  into  hell  over 
her  shoulders.  At  this  nroad  statement 
from  the  minister  the  Superintendent  arose 
and  proceeded  to  remonstrate  and  protest 
against  the  language  used.  Her  nephew 
told  ber  to  sit  down,  and  the  lady  failing  to 
comply  with  this  demand,  he  walked  from 
the  pulpit  and  knocked  her  down  with  his 
clendhed  fists.  A  hubbub  ensued  in  the 
cbdren*  white  men  interposing  and  saving 
Mrs.  McFarland  from  further  rough  usage. 

Now  the  Superintendent  would,  perhaps, 
be  entitled  to  a  share  of  public  sympathy 
after  basing  been  subjected  w*»ttiis  treat¬ 
ment  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  a  vast  amount  of  truth  adheres  to  the 
charges  made  by  her  fanatical  nephew- 
charges  which  are  borne  out  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  many  people  in  the  settlement,  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  state,  however,  before 
going  into  the  disgusting  details  here  given, 
that  Mrs.  McFarland  is  not  wholly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  '.>hat  lias  occurred,  her  tolerance 
rather  than  any  active  guidance  of  hers  in 
the  matter  being  most  to  be  deplored  and 
blamed,  '  he  last  few  years  of  the  history 
-if  the  Mi-  ion  have  been  replete  with  hor¬ 
rible  talc-  n  open  prostitution,  carried  on 
noth,  irmkle4ind  outside  the> domain  of  the 
Hirlnrui--  w'Jkjor  no  cheqc  being  placed 
cubes,  though  Sltmr  cxiswmjA  , 
iv* s  most  fl.  furious  in  the  setueihetit. 

PRANKS  OF  TIIB  CONVERTS. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  in  this 
connection  was  that  of  Annie  Graham,  the 
namesake  of  a  New  York  lady  who  paid 
$100  a  year  for  the  clothing  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  an  “adopted”  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  native  of  Wrangel,  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  mission  under  the  advice  of 
outside  persons,  though  the  bcnevolent-Mrs. 
Annie  Graham  had  never  seen,  or,  perhaps, 
never  expected  to  see,  her  promising  ward.. 
Annie  is  described  as  being  the  handsomest 
native  girl  whom  the  person  giving  this  in¬ 
formation  had  ever  met,  but  through  evil 
!  influences  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  place  for  her  too  open  and 
shameless  conduct.  So  Annie  Graham  went 
to  Harrisburg,  a  mining  camp  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  irom  Wrangel,  where  her  shocking  ex¬ 
ploits  were  the  every-day  talk  of  the  rough 
miners  there  gathered.  A  second  Annie 
Graham  was  then  procured  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  m  order  that  the  $100  might  still 
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ntili7od  This  one  turned  oui,  aiuiosi  as 
had' and  was  also  expelled.  Then  a  third 
beneficiary  of  the  unsuspecting  New  York 
lad  v  was  introduced,  and  given  the  . name 
of  Ainne  Graham.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  latter  girl  at  the  institution,  Annie 
Graham  No .1  came  down  from  Harrisburg 
bent  on  a  spree,  visited  the  Mission,  talked 
with  the  girls  and  behaved  in  such  a  shock¬ 
ing  manner  that  Mrs.  McFarland  got  rid  o 
her  by  shipping  her  back  to  Harrisbuig  in 
charge  of  CiiDtain  Carroll,  whose  vessel 
sailed  soon  afterward.  Annie  s  behavior  on 
the  vovagewas  very  rude  and  disgraceful. 

[  ocked  tip  in  tho  Captain’s  cabin,  sue  took 
ajT  ail  her  clothing,  put  on  a  waistcoat, 
on  a  chair  in  the  room,  and,  attired 
^Fno  other  garment,  escaped  from  the 
cabin  and  ran  all  around  the  ship,  followed 
bv  the  sailors,  who  were  ordered  to  capture 
her  and  lock  her  up  in  a  strong  room  below, 
which  was  done,  and  the  girl  was  taken  on 
to  the  mining  camp.  Nellie  Hamilton, 
named  for  a  wealthy  Boston  lady,  led  a 
similar  career,  and  another  Nellie  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  to  be  substituted,  though  this 

transaction,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  disgust¬ 
ing  proceedings  referred  to,  are  as  jet  un¬ 
known  in  the  East. 

salvation  army  antics. 

In  spite  of  the  moral  attitude  assumed  by 
T)r  McFarland  in  the  matter,  his  eccentric 
doings  and  brutal  conduct  caused  a  notice,  , 

o  e  scn  him  from  severaldetermined  men  | 
in  the  neighborhood  to  leave  the  place  The 
mstor  however,  succeeded  in  pacifying 
them 'by  his  'promifCsSand  the  Salvation 
Armv  gaining  more  adherents,  large  prayer 
ine'etings  were  instituted  by  McFarland  and 
IS  were  held  iu  the  houses  of  the  , m  ves, 

Hint  one  of  the  latter,  a  man  named  Mattnew. 
remonstrated  against  his  house  heiug  turned 
into  a  refuge  for  ianaUes.  He  did  not  ne 
lieve  in  McFarland’s  •  second  Christ  doc 
trine  anddvould  not  allow  it  to  be  promtih 
gamd  in  liis  hearing.  McFarland  sent  word 
that  he  would  break  the  door  down  if  rt 
used  admittance,  hut  the  gathering  of 
Ms  band  that  evening  «  was  deoided  to 

SS!o"«.,,ewkngel,tt,r^ 
women  and  a  great  many  white  men.  ih 
app  is  said  to  be  generally  well  oratreu,  a. 
SoHqnor  islsoldgthere  and  the  innocc-m 
nmiispment  had  consisted  in  winning 
fbe^ouaws  through  peculiar  Terpsichorean 

h  cs  ss’.WEn 

thffifc^fcnce?sP  "'niey  sang  hunm,  ' 

workers’*'  or.LTvktiock’nahJhem  downjw  hen 
thcv  would  lVmediftfeir'begin  pra>  jug 
Thpir  efforts  for  the  salvation  ot  the 

house  unless  it  was  closed.’,  They  againfex- 

* 

now^ divides  the  two  troublesome  mission- 

ssSH|s*i-. 

these  scandalous  proceedings. 
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Or.  McFarland,  the  Pastor  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  Proclaims  Himself  a  Second 
Christ— A  Cady’s  Unfortunate  Ventures 
in  Aiding  Native  “Annie  Grahams.” 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  15.— A  shocking  talc 
of  depravity  in  Alaska  is  related  by  a  trust¬ 
worthy  man  just  down  from  Fort  W  rangeh 
There  is  a  mission  at  Wrangrel  under  charge 
of  Mrs.  J.  McFarland,  and  about  forty  na¬ 
tive  children  constitute  the  wards  ot  the  so- 
I  ciety.  The  pastorate  of  the  Minion  church 
!  was  temporarily  filled  by  Dr  J.  M.  Me  Gar¬ 
land,  a  nephew  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
McFarland,  the  story  goes,  assumed  to  be  a 
second  Christ,  and  with  a  small  band  organ¬ 
ized  a  Salvation  Army  which  made  HseD  a 
nuisance  to  the  Indians  and  whites.  McFai- 
!  land  got  into  a  controversy  with  his  aunt, 

1  and,  while  she  was  preaching-  m  P10^^ 
against  his  actions,  he  walked  into  the  pulp  - 

and  knocked  her  do wrn,  „  ,, 

The  last  few  years  of  the  history  of  the 
mission  ore  said  to  have  been  replete  with 
horrible  tales  of  open  prostitution  caxried 
on  both  inside  and  outside  the  domain  of  the 
institution,  though  its  existence  is  allegedto 
have  been  most  notorious  in  the  settlenm  t. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  was  .hat 

MV, Tinned  sibo  Tyear  forber  clothing 

to  see,  her  promising  word.  iCriln 
scribeti  as  the  handsomest  native  gu 1 ,  »* 

proemod  m°ordeirthat'  the  ?‘i00  t night  s tUl 
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from  a  wealthy  Boston  lady,  led  a  Mmilar 
career,  tTnd  another  Nellie  Hamilton  had  to 
be  substituted.  The  disgusting  procwdings 
i  ..rtforved  to  are  as  vet  unknown  m  tilt  East.. 
The  recital  of  the*  scandals  tolerated,  if  not 
caused,  by  these  factions  would  indicate  that 
the  managers  are  crazy  and  ^£4^1  doctor 
Hill  of  Portland  has  at  last  directtd  l  o 
McFarland  to  go  to  Cbilcot,  and .Mm  M . 
Far  land  to  Faugnss,  so  that  a  distance 
1,000  miles  may  divide  them. 


the  world. 

crushed  every  day  in  the  year  at  no. 
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PECULIAR  MISSIONARIES 

SHOCKING  STORIES  WHICH  CCME 
FROM  WRANGLE,  ALASKA. 


NEW  YORK, 

troubles  of  the  missionaries. 

-WRy  There  V*  Wrangling  at  Fort  Wrangei  and 
'  Fears  Among  Americans  inE^t. 

The  despatch  wSeel,  Alaska, 

saying  that  the  mission  dlBsensions,  mis- 

had  made  itself  notorious  W  ted  no  little 

management  and  ot  thiseij. 

excitement  among  ebarg®  of  the 

Mrs.  A.  B. 

missionary  work  at  1  o  Presbyterians  of 

religious  work  is  known  f  in  the  highest 

.  the  country,  and  rt.  *  year. 
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la  speaking-  of  tbo  trouble  at  the  mission  he 
said  :  “  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  has  charge  of  the 
girl’s  school,  and  the  Rev.  J.  McFarland,  her  late 
husband’s  nephew,  is  a  teacher.  The  Rev.  J. 
Hall  Voung  is  pastor  of  the  church  connected 
with  the  school.  Dr.  Young  came  east  during 
the  summer  and  has  just  returned.  During  his 
absence  Mr.  McFarland  took  charge  of  the 
church.  About  two  months  ago  he  had  some 
trouble  with  two  of  the  largest  girls  In  the 
school.  It  is  alleged  that  they  were  disobedient 
and  impudent.  Mr.  McFarland  became  very 
much  excited,  and  it  is  said  that  be  acted  like  an 
insane  man.  The  excitement  spread  through  the 
school  and  among  the  Indian  parents.  Mr.  Oak- 
ford,  the  United  States  Collector  there,  and 
other  white  men,  took  sides  in  the  matter,  which 
gave  it  a  very  serious  aspect. 

“  Mr.  McFarland  carried  the  trouble  into  the 
church,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  remarks  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  arose  and  remonstrated,  whereupoD  the 
preacher  went  forward  and  pushe I  her  down  into 
her  seat.  It  is  alleged  that  he  struck  her  and 
knocked  her  down,  but  my  advices  do  not  state 
that.  The  white  men  in  Fort  Wrangel  believe 
that  Mr.  McFarland  was  so  much  excited  as  to  be 
temporarily  Insane.  I,  however,  do  not  believe 
that  he  was  insane.  The  affair  is  a  most  unhappy 
one. 


“The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  of  the 
Missions,  of  Portlaud,  Ore.,  went  up  to  Fort 
Wrangel  on  the  November  steamer,  and  spent  a 
few  days  at  the  mission  and  restored  order  for  the 
present  at  least.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Young,  pastor 
of  the  church,  went  up  in  the  December  steamer, 
and  it  is  believed  that  peace  has  been  restored.” 

In  speaking  of  the  troubles  between  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  and  Christians  in  upper  Egypt,  the  Rev. 
David  Kregg,  of  the  Scotch  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  on  Twenty-third  street,  said  yes¬ 
terday  : 

“We  have  no  missionaries  in  that  part  of 
Egypt.  The  work  is  done  there  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Philadelphia.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  Copts, 
the  original  Egyptians,  who  object  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity.  The  American  missionaries 
have  made  considerable  progress,  and  it  is  this 
which  has  caused  the  dissension.  The  Americans 
have  been  advised  to  withdraw  to  Cairo.  I  have 
no  idea  how  the  trouble  will  terminate.” 

• - - — 
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NEW- YORK,  MONDAY,  DEC.  17,  1883. 


THE  MISSIONARY  TROUBLES. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSIONS  IN  EGYPT  AND  ALASKA. 

Dispatches  published  yesterday  in  The 
Times  indicated  trouble  among  the  missionaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  widely  separated 
portions  of  the  globe,  Egypt  and  Alaska.  In 

^Tlie  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  Is  perfectly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
Alaskan  mission.  He  has  been  there  at  different 
times,  and  has  paid  much  attention  to  that  field 
ol  labor.  He  say3  that  the  troubles  began  last 
bummer  while  the  missionary,  Rev.  S.  Hall 
1  oung,  was  in  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing 
tour.  During  his  absence  Dr.  McFarland  was  the 
teacher  at  the  Fort  W rangel  school,  and  had 
about  40  pupils  under  his  control.  McFarland  is 
the  nephew  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  who  is  in  charge 
and  it  has  been  reported  that  he  is  evidently 
insane.  Some  of  the  older  girls  in  the  school  be¬ 
came  very  negligent  and  disobedient,  and  the 
trouble  was  a  hard  one  to  overcome.  Some  of 
the  scholars  left  and  others  were  taken  away  by 
their  parents  and  guardians,  but  the  latest  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  mission  is  all  right  now.  The 
disturbances  were  aggravated  by  McFarland 
pushing  his  aunt  Into  a  seat  when  she  arose  to 
make  a  protest  against  some  ideas  he  was  ad¬ 
vancing.  He  did  not  knock  her  down,  as  the 
newspapers  said  yesterday.  In  regard  to  the 
expulsion  of  girls  for  immoral  conduct, 
especially  in  the  cases  of  Annie  Graham  and 
Nellie  Hamilton,  namesakes  of  New  York  ladies 
who  pay  $100  per  year  for  their  support,  and  the 
impersonation  of  the  two  by  other  girls  in  order 
to  still  receive  the  pension,  Mr.  Kendall  could 
not  speak  positively.  Mr.  Hill,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  had  not  mentioned  it 
in  any  of  his  letters,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
believe  that  any  such  deception  would  receive 


the  acquiescence  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  whoso  ster¬ 
ling  integrity  and  Christian  character  have  been 
thoroughly  tested.  Further<»the  course  of  the 
mission  in  Alaska  has  been  to  overlook,  if  possible, 
any  lapses  of  virtue  among  the  gil  ls,  and  to  strive 
and  reclaim  them.  It  was  a  hard  task,  however. 
The  girls  naturally  leaued  to  vice  in  its  most  ap¬ 
palling  forms,  and  their  characteristics  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  miners  who  thronged 
the  town  in  A  Vinter  coming  from  the  Cossiar 
mines  in  British  Columbia.  These  miners  were 
rough,  uncouth,  and  depraved  men,  who  had  but 
little  regard  for  virtue,  and  knew  the  weak 
points  of  the  natives.  Against  these  influences 
it  was  hard  to  struggle,  but  the  missionaries  con¬ 
tinued  and  intend  to  continue. 

Mr.  Kendall  says  that  in  the  absence  of  law  in 
Alaska  they  have  no  redress  for  any  indignities, 
and  must  depend  wholly  on  persuasion.  Added  1 
to  the  drawbacks  of  bad  and  vicious  natives  was  i 
the  presence  of  the  white  men,  who  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  worse  than  any  native  in  their  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  on  the  girls  in  the  school.  Su- 
permtendent  Hill  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kendall  recommending  certain  changes, 
borne  of  his  views  are  met  with  favor  and  will  be  | 
followed ;  others  will  not  be,  and  above  all,  Mrs.  ' 
Mel  arland  will  remain  at  Fort  Wrangel. 


The  Daily  Democrat  I 
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Dubious  Story  From  Alaska. 

SanFbancibco,  Cal.,  Dec,  15. — A  shocking 
tale  of  depravity  in  Alaska  is  related  by  a 
trustworthy  man  just  down  from  Fort  Wrangel. 
Tbero  is  a  mission  at  AYrangol  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  J.  McFarland  and  about  forty 
native  children  constituted  the  wards  of  the 
society  in  the  place.  The  pastorate  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  church  was  temporarily  filled  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
McFarland,  a  nephew  of  the  superintendent. 
McFarland  assumed  to  be  a  second  Christ  and 
with  a  small  band  organized  a  Salvation  Army 
which  made  itself  a  nuisance  to  Indians  and 
whites  alike.  At  last  McFarland  got  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  his  aunt  and  while  she  was 
preaching  protesting  against  his  actions  he 
walked  into  the  pulpit  and  knocked  her  down 
with  his  clenched  fists.  The  last  few  -  ears  of 
the  mission  are  said  to  have  been  replete  with 
horrible  tales  of  open  prostitution  carried  on 
both  inside  and  outside  the  domain  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER,  19,  1883. 


I VHlVPiyG  ALASKA  SCHOOL  QIULS. 

Flight  of  the  ©Iris,  who  are  Indian  Girls,  and 
Miu,  and  Consequent  Trouble. 

X>r  3.  Henry  I'lendall  and  W  illiam  C.  Roberts, 
Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Homo  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  issued  a  statement 
yesterday  in  which  they  say  of  the  Mission  and 
Girls’  School  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  that 
there  has  been  some  trouble  and  unpleasant 
excitement  there,  but  deny  a  published  account 

alleging  that  there  has  been  immorality  in  the 
school  and  that  one  of  the  missionaues  has 
pretended  to  be  a  second  Christ. 

’’The  trouble  began  in  October 
said  last  night,  after  the  Lev.  8.  Hall Young, 
the  minister  of  the  mission  church,  myl  left  for 
the  United  States  to  lecture  on  Life  in 
P  laska.”  John  McFarland  of  South  Carolina,  a 
teacher  in  the  school,  took  Dr.  Young  s  place 


!  in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  McFarland  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  assistant  in  the  school,  whipped 
two  big  Indian  girls  because  they  came  into 
school  with  their  snow  shoes  on.  The  girls  ran 
away  to  friends  in  the  village.  They  belonged 
to  the  Girls’  Homo  over  which  Mrs.  A.  It.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  a  widow.  McFarland’s  aunt,  was 
Matron.  They  had  to  be  hunted  up 
and  brought  back.  The  next  Sunday 
McFarland  preached  violently  against  the 
giris.  Mrs.  McFarland  got  up  in  her  pew 
and  defended  them.  Mr.  McFarland  yelled. to 
her  to  sit  down.  She  told  him  to  sit  down.  He 
rushed  out  of  the  pulpit,  grabbed  her  by  the 
shoulders,  and  put  her  down  with  force.  After 
that  McFarland  was  very  unpopular  at  the 
fort.  He  held  religious  meetings  every  night, 
and  a  report  was  sent  out  to  New  York  that  he 
was  crazy. 

"The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  of 
tho  Mission,  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Port- 
:  land,  Oregon,  went  to  Fort  Wrangel.  and  has 
adjusted  affairs  satisfactorily  for  the  present. 
Dr.  Young  is  on  his  way  to  Alaska  now,  and 
will  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  McFarland. 

"The  school  is  composed  entirely  of,  Indian 
girls.  Some  of  them  are  very  handsome.  Mrs. 
McFarland’s  cause  was  taken  up  by  theMndian 
chiefs,  the  American  traders,  and  by  Collector 
j  Oakford,  who  wrote  me  several  letters.” 


VIOLENT  MISSIONARIES .  H 

It  really  looks  as  if  it  would  become  j 


necessary  for  philanthropic  people  to  pro- 
|  tect  defenseless  heathen  from  ill-treatment 
on  the  part  of  violent  and  reckless  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Not  very  long  ago  a  gang  of 
i  Scotch  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  South 
Africa  were  found  guilty  by  an  investiga¬ 
tion  made  by  a  committee  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
j  several  unfortunate  Africans  by  cruel  and 
I  inhuman  treatment.  We  are  now  told  of 
the  riotous  and  brutal  conduct  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary  in  Alaska,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  the  habit  of  offering  the 
female  heathen  the  choice  between  con- 
'  version  and  the  lash  and  of  making  the 
mission  school  at  Fort  Wrangel  about  as 
lively  a  place  as  an  ordinary  Leadville 
saloon. 

The  missionary  in  question  recently 
flogged  two  Indian  girls  because  they 
came  to  school  with  snow-shoes.  It  is 
true  that  snow-shoes  are  nowhere  prohib¬ 
ited  in  the  Scriptures,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  Scriptural  authority  for 
their  use,  and  they  are  notoriously  the  in¬ 
vention  of  North  American  heathen.  As 
!  the  Indian  girls  persisted  in  wearing  them, 
instead  of  wading  through  the  snow  like 
Christian  and  civilized  women,  the  mis- 
;  sionary  felt  bound  to  teach  them  a  better 
way,  and  made  use  of  his  most  convincing 
theological  argument  with  such  effect  that 
the  girls  ran  away  and  refused  to  return 
to  the  mission. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  runaway 
heathen  having  been  caught,  the  mission¬ 
ary  proceeded  to  punish  them  by  preach¬ 
ing  violently  against  them.  For  some 


time  no  one  dared  to  take  their  part,  for  j 
it  is  no  light  matter  to  face  an  infuriated  ! 
and  reckless  missionary  in  his  own  meet¬ 
ing-house.  Finally,  however,  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  wife,  with  a  boldness  that  did  her 
infinite  credit,  rose  up  and  defended  the 
girls,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  yelks 
and  threats  of  the  desperate  man  in 
the  pulpit.  As  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen,  the  missionary  presently  sprang 
from  the  pulpit,  and,  seizing  the  brave 
woman,  violently  slammed  her  into  her 
seat.  All  opposition  being  thus  quelled, 
the  sermon  was  resumed,  and  the  unhappy 
heathen  were  preached  at  until  their  tyrant 
became  tired.  Another  missionary,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  humane  and  intelligent 
man,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Fort  Wrangel 
with  the  intention  of  protecting  the  heathen 
against  the  violence  of  the  missionary 
now  in  chaise  of  the  station,  and  it  is  to 
)  be  hoped  that  he  is  “  spry  with  his  weep- 
'  on,”  and  will  not  permit  the  latter  to 
“  get  the  drop  on  him.” 

If  missionaries  are  to  make  a  practice  of 
flogging  the  Gospel  into  the  heathen,  it  will 
become  necessary  to  take  measures  to  keep 
missionaries  and  heathen  carefully  apart. 
Fortunately,. it  is  probable  that  only  very 
few  missionaries  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
I  the  whip.  The  cases  of  ill-treatment  of 
heathen  by  missionaries  which  have  oc-° 
curred  of  late  suggest  the  question  whether 
the  character  of  the  class  of  men  who  en¬ 
gage  in  mission  work  has  not  deteri¬ 
orated  of  late  years.  No  nobler  and 
better  men  than  the  early  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  North  American  Indians 
and  to  the  heathen  of  Africa  and  India 
ever  lived,  and  to  whatever  church  or  sect 
they  may  have  belonged,  they  were  alike 
incapable  of  flogging  men  and  women.  It 
is  strange  that  Judson  and  Moffatt  and 
the  French  Jesuits  of  North  America  should 
have  numbered  among  their  successors 
<  men  capable  of  the  brutal  crimes  perpe- 
ii  trated  in  South  Africa  and  the  ruffianism 
1  reported  from  Alaska. 


FOUNDED  BY  HORACE  GREELEY 


NEW- YORK,  TUESDAY,  DEC.  25. 


MISSION  TROUBLES  IN  ALASKA. 

?or  some  time  past  there  have  been  rumors,  more 
less  vague,  of  disorders  and  irregularities  at  one 
tho  mission  stations  in  Alaska.  These  rumors  ap- 
ar  to  he  confirmed  by  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
a  recent  date,  which  tells  a  shocking  story  of  fan* 
icism  and  immorality.  The  facts  refurnished 
it  by  a  gentleman  who  has  just  come  from  * 

1,  and  whom  it  vouches  for  as  being  entirely  trust- 
nrlllV. 


/yj 

At  Wrangel,  the  second  largest  settlement  on  the 
Southern  Alaskan  Islands,  there  is  a  mission,  sup¬ 
ported  and  controlled  by  the  American  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  this  city  The  Rev.  M. 
A.  Young  is  the  pastor  of  this  mission,  but  has  been 
absent  for  a  long  time,  partly  on  the  business  of  the 
society.  In  his  absence  the  work  of  the  mission  has 
been  managed  by  a  Mrs.  J.  McFarland,  who  em¬ 
ployed  as  pastor  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
McFarland.  Soon  after  Mr.  Young’s  departure  Dr. 
McFarland  and  his  wife  organized  a  sort  of  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  among  the  ignorant  natives.  McFarland 
called  himself  a  second  Christ,  and  horribly  beat 
and  maltreated  all  who  would  not  acknowledge  his 
claims.  He  was  dually  arrested  and  brought  before 
Deputy  Collector  J.  S.  Canfield.  McFarland  openly 
defied  the  Collector  and  stated  that  he  was  *•  doing 
God’s  will.”  Great  indignation  was  shown  at  his 
conduct  by  both  whites  and  natives,  but  the  super¬ 
intendent,  his  aunt,  allowed  him  to  hold  his  posi¬ 
tion.  She  remonstrated  with  him,  however,  for  iiis 
cruelties,  to  which  he  replied  by  preaching  a  violent 
and  abusive  sermon  the  following  Sunday,  in  which 
he  assured  his  aunt  that  she  was  “  leading  all  the 
children  to  perdition.”  When  his  aunt  arose  to 
deny  this,  Dr.  McFarland  rushed  from  his  pulpit 
and  knocked  her  down.  At  last  accounts  this  Dr. 
McFarland  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  another  set¬ 
tlement. 

*  But  there  is  worse  still  to  tell.  A  native  girl,  Annie 
Graham,  named  after  Mrs.  Graham,  of  this  city, 
who  paid  for  her  education,  succumbed  to  'evil  in¬ 
fluences,  and  another  girl  was  substituted  for  her  in 
the  school.  She  also  went  wrong,  and  a  third  Annie 
Graham  was  put  in  her  place.  In  the  same  way 
there  have  been  two  or  three  Nellie  Hamiltons 
named  for  a  wealthy  Boston  lady.  These  ladies  and 
many  other  philanthropic  people  in  the  East  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  $100  or  more  annually 
as  a  scholarship  for  the  education  of  native  girls; 
and  of  course  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  mission  to 
be  able  to  report  that  these  scholarships  were  being 
used.  In  fact,  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the 
methods  and  work  of  the  mission  were  both  lax  and 
defective,  the  principal  object  being  to  keep  up  the 
regular  appropriation  of  money  from  the  East. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  will  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
this  city  is  to  blame  for  these  disorders  in  this  re¬ 
mote  outpost.  The  gentleman  who  makes  these 
charges  says  that  it  is  his  intention  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  society.  If  the  charges  are  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  evils  complained  of  will  doubtless  be 
speedily  remedied,  and  the  mission  put  on  a  new 
basis.  But  while  the  society  may  not  be  directly 
culpable,  it  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  ac¬ 
credited  agents.  If  these  agents  shall  prove  to  be 
unworthy,  the  missionary  society  which  sent  them 
will  suffer  in  reputation.  It  is  di  fflcult  for  many 
reasons  always  to  get  the  best  persons  to  go  as 
mission  workers  to  such  lonely  outposts  ;  and  the 
temptation  must  be  great  to  send  mediocre  or 
crotchety  men  who  have  been  failures  every  place 
else,  and  wflo  having  nothing  to  lose  are  ready  to  do 
anything  for  a  change.  But  missionary  societies 
should  remember  that  such  men  are  likely  to  bo 
greater  failures  as  missionaries  than  as  regular  pas¬ 
tors.  And  if  they  persist  in  sending  such  badly 
equipped  men  into  the  mission  field,  they  need  not 
be  surprised  if  the  cause  of  missions  should  lan¬ 
guish. 


THE  RUSSIAN"  CHURCH. 


Orthodox  Establishments  in  This  City 
and  Alaska. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia 
parted  with  its  last  bit  of  territory  in  Amer¬ 
ica  when  she  sold  Alaska  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  empire  still  continues  its  interest 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  this  country  and  1 
contributes  every  year  @32,000  toward  the 
Christian  work.  In  the  States  the  only 
Greek  Church  at  present  is  in  San  Francisco,  j 
Neither  New  York  nor  auy  of  the  Eastern 
cities  have  so  much  as  a  chapel.  Of  the 
eleven  churches  now  on  American  soil  ten 
are  in  Alaska  and  are  located  at  Sitka, 
Kodiac,  Oonalaska,  Kervay,  Neuschagak,  | 
Atka,  llellokvsky  and  on  the  St.  Paul,  St. 
George  and  St.  Michael  islands.  Tho  largest 
churches  are  those  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak. 
Having  many  valuable  ornaments  brought 
from  Russia  in  the  days  of  that  empire’s 
control  of  Alaska,  tho  chapels  are  among 
the  most  interesting  features  of  our  north¬ 
ern  Territory.  The  Sitka  church  is  a  small, 
time-stained  edifice,  lacing  the  main  street 
of  Sitka,  and  services  are  held  in  it  every 
Sunday  by  a  pripst  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  hus  been  sent  out  from  home  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  people  who  still  reside  in  Alaska. 
The  other  chapels  in  that  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  at  Kodiak,  are  rudely 
built  and  are  attended  but  by  a  limited 
number  of  people.  In  1867,  when  Alaska 
was  turned  over  to  our  Government,  the 
larger  proportion  of  Russians  preferred  to 
return  to  their  native  country,  and  the  fact 
that  Russia  gives  even  $32,000  to  support 
its  Church  in  our  territory  must  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  the  care  that  the  Russian 
Archbishop  takes  of  his  people  wherever 
they  are. 

A  gentleman  lately  returned  to  this  city 
from  Alaska  wa3  seen  yesterday  by  a 
Chronic  ft.  reporter.  In  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  influence  that  was  still  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Greek  Church  in  Alaska,  he 
said : 

“  The  Sitka  church  is  regularly  attended 
and  there  are  enough  Russiaus  left  to  make 
a  very  fair-sized  congregation.  The  priest 
is  a  cultivated  man  and  the  school  that  is 
under  his  supervision  does  much  good  in 
educating  the  children.  1  think  that  the 
Greek  Church  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  natives  are  accustomed  to  it,  having 
known  it  so  long,  and  they  are  attracted  by 
the  ceremony,  which  is  impressive.” 

“Are  the  priests  missionaries  as  well?” 

“Yes;  they  visit  the  sick  and  go  among 
the  poor.  On  St.  Paul  island  the  Russian 
school  is  the  only  one  that  the  natives  have, 

1  and  at  other  stations  the  influence  of  the 
Church  is  always  for  the  public  good.  A 
greater  .part  of  the  mouey  given  by  Russia 
to  the  American  Greek  churches  is  spent 
in  Alaska.” 


Vo  flW  9CoMoia6fc,  tffc  Seaafe  and  IfW  9fWje  of  ^cpic^ntafiocn 


Gentlemen: 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  May,  1883,  appointed  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago,  J.  Addison  Henry 
of  Philadelphia,  Byron  Sunderland  of  Washington,  George  L.  Spining  of 
Cleveland,  Henry  Kendall  of  New  York,  and  Wm.  C.  Roberts  of  New  Jersey, 
Justice  Wm.  Strong  of  Washington,  and  the  Hon.  John  Hill  of  New  Jersey, 
to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  relation  to  Civil  Government  and  Industrial  Schools  for  Alaska. 

THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  May,  1883,  took  the  following  action  : 

“  In  v'ew  °f  the  pressing  needs  of  Alaska,  where  our  missions  have  been  singularly  successful,  we 
recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  committee  of  eight  persons,  who  shall  wait  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  asking  of  the  Government  through 
tnem  tne  establishment  ot  civil  government  among  these  people  ot  Alaska,  and  pressing  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  establishing  industrial  schools  in  that  Territory.” 

The  above  resolution  contains  two  items:  First,  The  Need  of  Civil  Government, 
and,  Secondly,  The  Need  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Alaska. 

The  Committee  would  urge  upon  the  Government  to  grant  the  people  of 
Alaska  a  Government, 

1st.  On  the  ground  that  it  is  promised  them  in  the  treaty  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  which  is  as  follows: 

‘‘  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserving  their  natural  alle¬ 
giance,  may  return  to  Russia  within  three  years,  but  if  they  should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded 
territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized  native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyments  of 
all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  The  uncivilized  tribes 
will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in 
regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country.” 


2d.  On  the  ground  that  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  office  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  thinks 
that  Alaska  should  have  a  Government,  and  has  so  stated  in  his  messages  to  Con¬ 
gress,  December  4th,  1882,  and  December  4th,  1883. 


ist.  On  the  ground  that  the  people  do  not  enjoy  as  promised  them  by  the 
Government,  the  advantages  of  education  enjoyed  under  the  Russian  Government. 
See  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs: 

Extract  from  Annual  Report  for  1883  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller ,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ,  pages  47  and  48  : 

“  The  total  population  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  not  far  from  30,000.  Of  this  number  about 
5,000  are  Aleuts,  who  are  not  barbarians  if  they  are  not  of  the  highest  order  of  civilization.  Before 
the  cession  by  Russia  good  schools  were  maintained  among  them,  but  since  the  cession  the  schools 
have  been  discontinued,  and  the  adult  Aleut  who  received  his  education  under  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  at  its  expense,  sees  his  children  growing  up  without  education.  Suitable  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Aleuts,  which  can  be  done  without  great  expense.  Also 
an  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  two  manual-labor  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  less  civilized  Indians.” 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ,  in  his  Annual  Report ,  December,  1883,  to 
Congress ,  says: 

“  Attention  should  be  again  called  to  the  need  of  schools  for  the  Indians  in  Alaska.  From  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained  the  Indians  of  Alaska  number  about  20,000,  and  since  that 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States  these  people  have  had  no  aid  for  schools  from  this 
Government.  *  *  *  If  the  published  statements  in  reference  to  Alaska  be  true,  we  are  doing 

much  less  for  the  civilization  of  these  people  than  was  done  before  we  took  possession  of  that  country. 
The  Russian  Government  gave  them  laws,  churches  and  schools;  the  American  Government  has  done 
nothing^  in  that  direction0i  tllc  UCAl  nsLtll  jCil  x  a.ivc  ass.eu  ior  an  appropriation  ot  $25,000  for  the 
support  of  industrial  schools  in  Alaska.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  very  modest  sum  will  be  granted. 
These  Indians  need  no  subsistence,  no  clothing,  no  implements,  no  agencies,  but  they  beg  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  discreditable  to  an  enlightened  Government  to  longer  deny  their  request. 

2d.  On  the  ground  that  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  like  the  Indians  elsewhere,  are 
the  wards  of  the  nation  as  far  as  their  education  at  least  is  concerned.  See  Extract 
from  General  Eaton’s  Report  : 

“From  the  census  of  1880  we  learn  that  there  are  about  thirty  thousand  people  in  Alaska,  and 
of  these  it  is  believed  there  are  about  ten  thousand  children  or  young  people  who  ought  to  have 
some  school  privileges. 

“With  regard  to  this  people,  it  may  be  observed, — 

“(1.)  That  they  are  docile,  peaceful,  and  have  here  and  there  some  knowledge  of  useful  industries; 
are  apt  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  anxious  for  instruction. 

“  (2.)  They  are  a  self-supporting  people,  needing  no  annuities,  clothing  or  rations  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  do  need  teachers  that  they  cannot  procure  for  themselves.  These  teachers  should  instruct 
them  not  only  in  letters  but  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

“  (3.)  If  given  an  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  instruction  for  a  few  years  they  would,  it  is  believed, 
make  good  progress  in  throwing  off  tribal  relations  and  in  preparation  to  become  an  integral  portion  of 
the  American  people,  thus  contributing  to  the  common  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

“  (4.)  It  is  well  known  that  civilization  in  approaching  an  untutored  people  may  be  their  destruc¬ 
tion  by  sending  its  vices  before  its  virtues.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  various  weeds  spring  up 
spontaneously  where  useful  plants  must  be  cultivated,  and  that  not  neglect  but  painstaking  care  is 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 


President  Arthur’s  Message  to  Congress ,  December  4 th,  1882  : 

“Alaska  is  still  without  any  form  of  civil  government.  If  means  were  provided  for  the  education 
of  its  people,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property,  the  immense  resources  of  the  region 
would  invite  permanent  settlements  and  open  new  fields  for  industry  and  enterprise.” 

President  Arthur’ s  Message  to  Congress ,  December  \th ,  1883  : 

“I  trust  that  Congress  will  not  fail  at  the  present  session  to  put  Alaska  under  the  protection  of 
law.  Its  people  have  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  our  neglect  to  afford  them  the  maintenance  and 
protection  expressly  guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  whereby  that  Territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  For  sixteen  years  they  have  pleaded  in  vain  for  that  which  they  should  have  received 
without  the  asking.  They  have  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debts,  the  support  of  education ,  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  property,  the  administration  of  estates  or  the  enforcement  of  contracts;  none,  indeed,  for 
the  punishment  of  criminals  except  such  as  offend  against  certain  customs,  commerce  and  navigation 
acts.  1  he  resources  of  Alaska,  especially  in  fur,  mines  and  lumber,  are  considerable  in  extent  and 
capable  of  large  development,  while  its  geographical  situation  is  one  of  political  and  commercial 
importance.  The  promptings  of  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as  considerations  of  honor  and  good  faith, 
demand  the  immediate  establishment  of  civil  government  in  that  Territory.” 


3d.  On  the  ground  that  certain  companies  organized  to  develop  the  resources 
of  Alaska  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  their  rights  without  courts  of  justice, 
and  have  petitioned  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  protect  them  in  the 
following  words  : 


Alaska  has  never  been  organized  by  Congress  into  a  Territory.  It  has  no  government,  no  laws 
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or  executive  officer  ;  and  therefore  the  undersigned  have  no  means  whatever  of  enforcing  their  rights, 
or  protecting  or  developing  their  property,  or  of  preventing  its  spoliation  at  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
persons.  Under  the  treaty  with  Russia,  by  which  the  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  guaranteed,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Russian  subjects  were  concerned,  protection  to  life, 
liberty  and  property;  and  the  undersigned  are  led  to  believe,  and  are  so  advised,  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  government  or  any  other  method  of  redressing  their  wrongs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
with  its  general  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  has  the  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  undersigned,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  enforce  these  rights.” 


4th.  On  the  ground  that  large  and  influential  bodies  of  Christians  beside  those 
represented  by  this  Committee  feel  the  need  of  it. 

The  Baptists  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May,  1883,  ordered  the  following  to 
be  sent  to  the  President  ol  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ; 


Rtsolckd,  that  as  Alaska  is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  where  governmental  or  local 
aid  has  not  been  furnished  for  the  education  of  the  people; 

And  as  the  establishment  of  schools  will  assist  in  civilizing  the  native  population,  prevent  Indian 
wars  and  prepare  them  for  citizenship  ; 

Therefore  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  Session  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
May,  1SS3,  would  respectfully  petition  you  to  renew  your  recommendation  to  Congress  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  appropriation  for  Alaska.” 


The  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  urge,  secondly,  the  need  of  Industrial 
Schools  in  Alaska: 


“The  people  of  Alaska  having  received  some  measure  of  aid  from  the  Russian  Government,  have 
expected  the  same  from  the  United  States.  The  natives,  already  to  a  limited  extent  demoralized  by 
the  introduction  of  intemperance  and  disease,  it  is  thought  would,  by  the  introduction  of  schools,  be 
prepared  better  to  resist  these  evils  and  stand  a  far  better  chance  to  be  a  permanent  and  prosperous  race. 

“(5.)  The  development  of  the  fishing  interests,  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  increase  of  com¬ 
merce  in  that  region  are  now  calling  public  attention  to  it,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when 
school  privileges  should  be  immediately  provided.  In  1870  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  foi  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  in  Alaska,  which,  on  account  of  difficulties  of  administration  at  that  time  was  not 
expended  there.  This  amount  could  now  be  expended  there,  I  am  sure,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

“  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  considerations,  and  in  order  not  to  come  short  of  any  duty 
required  of  me  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate 
$50,000  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  instruction  in  letters  and  industry,  at 
such  points  in  Alaska  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

3d.  On  the  ground  of  justice,  as  a  return  for  revenue  received  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  that  part  of  the  country.  Extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips: 

“Alaska  has  poured  millions  into  the  Treasury,  and  one-third  ot  what  we  have  annually  received 
would  suffice  for  the  whole  expense  of  a  government  and  schools.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  make  a 
beginning  and  introduce  law  and  education,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  in  this  delay.  But 
Russia  had  provided  for  both,  and  when  we  bought  the  Province  we  had  but  to  continue  what  she 
had  established.  From  every  point  of  view  the  condition  of  Alaska  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Government 
and  calls  for  immediate  action.  Cease  to  receive  revenue  from  Alaska  or  give  her  an  equivalent  by 
protecting  life  and  property,  securing  peace,  and  offering  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  the  means 
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4th.  On  the  ground  that  there  are  no  other  schools  near  which  they  can 
attend.  Extract  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  address: 

“The  nearest  school  of  the  kind  to  Alaska  is  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  But  Forest  Grove  is  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  Southeastern  Alaska,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
away,  by  present  routes  of  travel,  from  Southwestern  Alaska.  Then  the  resources  and  character  of  the 
two  countries  are  different.  Oregon  is  largely  agricultural,  while  Alaska  has  very  little  agricultural  interests. 

“As  the  object  of  an  industrial  training  is  to  enable  the  boy,  upon  arriving  at  manhood,  to  earn 
a  support  that  will  sustain  his  family  in  a  civilized  way,  it  is  important  to  train  him  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  his  own  country. 

“The  resources  of  Alaska,  in  addition  to  her  fur-bearing  animals,  are  her  vast  supply  of  fish  and 
great  forests. 

“Therefore  the  training-school  of  her  children  should  be  on  the  coast,  where  they  can  be  taught 
navigation  and  seamanship  ;  the  handling  of  boats  and  sails  ;  improved  methods  of  fishing  and  hand¬ 
ling  fish-nets  ;  improved  methods  of  salting,  canning  and  preparing  fish  for  market  ;  a  saw-mill  ;  a 
carpenter  shop,  cooper  shop,  boot  and  shoe  shop,  etc.  A  school  where  they  can  be  taught  both  the 
theory  and  practice  under  such  conditions  as  they  shall  meet  with  when  they  shall  be  able  to  support 

themselves.” 
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